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“MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
ass 


P. 172, for Deri-nane read Derrinane. 

P.175. Lady Eleanor Butler and her 
sisters assumed the rank of Earl’s daughters 
on their brother’s being ackuewledged as 
Earl of Ormonde by the House of Lords in 
1791. His Lordship claimed the title on 
the principle that the attainder of the great 
Duke of Ormonde did not affect the Irish 
honors. This being admitted, it followed 
that the father of Lady Eleanor was entitled 
to the Earldom, though not aware of his 
right. The attainted Duke, for the attain- 
der of course was valid as to the English 
dignities,—was thus Duke of Ormonde, &c. 
in Ireland, at his death; and his next bro- 
ther, the Earl of Arran, though also not 
aware of his legal right, was third Duke. 
On his decease, the Dukedom and Mar- 
quisate ‘became extinct, but the Earldom 
vested in the male heir, John Butler, esq. 
of Kileash, as fifteenth Earl; he died in 
1766, without issue; when the representa- 
tion of the family devolved on Walter But- 
ler of Garryricken (sixteenth Earl), father 
of John Butler, admitted in 1791, as the 
seventeenth Earl of Ormonde, &c. on which 
occasion his mother assumed the title of 
Countess dowager, and his sisters the rank 
of Earl’s daughters, to whieh they were 
clearly entitled, though their father was 
known only as, Walter Butler, esq. all his 
life-time. 

P.174. Lord Clermont’s descent from 
Earl Fortescue’s family was not a mere pre- 
sumption. It was an undoubted fact. See 
Lodge. The Viscount bequeathed his chief 
estates to his nephew, Sir Henry Goodricke, 
Bart. of Ribstan in Yorkshire. 

P.362. Read Major-Gen. Hon. Sir R. 
W. O'Callaghan. 

Same page, for Col. Mahon read Col. 
Mac Mahon. 

P. M. remarks, that Lady Head (p. 368) 
was the daughter of Chief Justice Holt, and 
sister to Rowland Holt, esq. of Redgrave, 
M.P. for Suffolk, and to Mary (not Jane) 
Countess of x Sir Thomas Head 
had.a brother, the Rev. Richard Head, Vi- 
car of Chevely in Berkshire. He had issue 
Harriet-James Head, who married the Rev. 
Morgan Graves, late Rector of Redgrave 
cum Botesdale, and of Hinderclay in Suf- 
folk, to which preferment he succeeded 
through the interest of the Head family.— 
Sir ‘Thomas Head had also a sister, Jane 
Head, who married Edward Horne, esq. of 
Bevis Mount, Southampton, by whom she 
had issue Jane, who married her first cousin 
Edward Horne, esq. of Bevis Mount. She 
died lately at an advanced age.—I¢ may also 


be remarked, that Rowland Holt, esq. had 
another sister besides the two before men- 
tioned. She married to George Wilson, 
esq. barrister at law, by whom she had issue 
Admiral George Wilson of Redgrave Hall, 
who died in 1826, and has a memoir in vol. 
xcvi. i. 2738. The Admiral left four sons, 
of whom the eldest is the proprietor of that 
magnificent mansion, and two daughters.” 

W.B. is referred to Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. I. p. 189, for some account 
of the preferments and publications of Dr. 
Francis Hutchinson, Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and author of the well-known ‘ Es- 
say concerning Witchcraft.” 

In our memoir of the late John Reeves, 
esq. (p. 468), his History of the English 
Law was stated to be 4 vols. 8vo, but a 5th 
volume, with an Index to the work, was 

ublished last year, containing the reign of 
Elizabeth, which was, at his request, print- 
ed from his own manuscript. 

An Erymovocist inquires the origin and 
meaning of the word Lee or Lea, as it is oc- 
casionally spelt in the well-known ancient 


popular ballad, 


London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance over Lady Lee; 
London Bridge is broken down, 
With a gay lady. 
Whether, as seems to be the opinion of 
the author of that highly curious and elabo- 
rate work,‘ The Chronicles of London Bridge’ 
(p.150), it has reference to the river Lea ; 
or whether, as a scarcely less redoubtable 
autiquary imagines, it simply implies danc- 
ing over a Lea or meadow; so forming the 
burthen, or rather chorus, of the ditty. 
X.Y. Z. and other inquirers after the his- 
tory of unimportant private families, are re- 
ferred to the College of Arms. 





*,* Our SuprLementary Numser, to 
be published Feb. 1, 1830, will be embel- 
lished with Views of St. Anne’s Church, 
Wandsworth, and Stepney Chapel, with de- 
scriptions; and will contain, among a va- 
riety of other articles, a dissertation on the 
Rise and Progress of Witchcraft ; Altar- 
piece at Romsey described ; Stray Thoughts 
on Language and Literature; account of 
Whaplode, co. Lincoln, with Engravings ; 
Col. Macdonald on the North-west Mag- 
netic Variation, with Engravings, &c.—Re- 
views of Oliver’s Conventual Church of St, 
James, Great Grimsby ; King Alfred’s Boe- 
thius; Colls on Infant Baptism; the con- 
clusion of the interesting Memoir of Dr. 
Gaskin, &c, &e, 
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HISTORICAL ERRORS IN SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 


Mr. Ursan, Paris, Dec. 3. 

ERMIT me to solicit from some 

of your erudite Correspondents, a 
definition of the latitude which in a 
work of fiction is allowed to the author 
to depart from historical accuracy; in 
other words, to describe the limits of 
the Poetic License. The subject has 
become of some importance on ac- 
count of the great and justly merited 
popularity of the Waverley Novels ; 
many of which, however, contain ana- 
chronisms and other historical errors. 
Although I am a decided admirer of 
Sir Walter Scott’s writings, the follow- 
ing remarks would almost imply the 
contrary; but as that author is now 
revising the whole of his truly interest- 
ing narratives, the indication of a few 
blemishes will assist him in his cor- 
rections. 

Before I proceed to point out some 
mistakes which are unnecessarily wide 
of the mark, it may not be amiss to 
notice the great difference between the 
novels of the old and those of the new 
school. The works of Le Sage, Field- 
ing, De Foe, and Smollett, are well 
known, and widely circulated ; nobody 
reads them without pleasure ; and they 
all contain so true a representation of 
nature, that scarce an incident is to be 
found in them which has not really 
occurred ; while in concentrating the 
events into the experience of an indi- 
vidual, the illusion is not exposed to 
detection, as the names are fictitious. 
At the same time, the satisfaction with 
which we read the Arabian Nights, 
the Old English Baron, and other de- 
cided romances, is a proof that bare 
undisguised fiction is allowable; and 
if more evidence were requisite, we 
need only refer to the popularity of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Why then, it may be asked, is the 
author of Waverley to be censured for 





a few anachronisms? For the same 
reason, which has contributed so much 
to his popularity, his novels are de- 
scriptions of the manners of given 
periods, and fanciful accounts of par- 
ticular events; which events being, 
in general, so well known to have 
taken place, afford the means of detect- 
ing any mis-statement respecting them. 
The novels of the old school are for 
entertainment (almost exclusively) with 
the multitude, while they afford in- 
struction to the few, who, like the 
student in the preface to Gil Blas, 
know how to look beyond the surface 
for hidden treasure. On the other 
hand, the Waverley novels, and those 
following that model, are historical in 
their nature, and hecome of public im- 
yortance from the feelings they excite. 
The ancestors of many existing fami- 
lies figure in some of them, and there 
are few persons who can read unmoved 
the description of scenes in which 
their forefathers were concerned. And 
this observation extends to all classes, 
for our lines of ancestry are all equally 
long, although all may not equally be 
able to trace the pedigree. The most 
humble Englishman, whose name im- 
plies a Saxon origin, must feel indig- 
nant at the hauteur of the Normans, 
on reading Ivanhoe; and a native of 
Wales will certainly experience strong 
emotions while perusing the tale of 
The Betrothed. 

The writings of Sir Walter Scott 
abound with most beautiful descrip- 
tions of the passions of the personages, 
and with unrivalled landscape-like ac- 
counts of the places where the events 
have occurred ; they require no eulogy 
from my humble pen; but as they are 
the lure to entice the thoughtless 
reader to the study of past times, it 
seems the more necessary that the his- 
torical observations, which are inter- 
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spersed,- shauld-be- carsect. & do not, 
pretend’ to analyse the whole series of* 
the Waverley novels; but having di- 
rected the author’s attention to the 
defects of some, his discernment will 
enable him to detect others, 

In the Valisman, King Richard, 
when speaking of Philip Augustus, is 
made to call him Philip of France and 
Navarre# and, on another occasion, 
he swears by S¢. Louis; a reference. to 
the list of the kings of France would 
have sheww the author, that St. Louis 
was the grandson of Philip Augustus 
and that Henry IV. was the first King 
of France and Navarre. 

In the Fair Maid of Perth, the old 
glover and his daughter prepare to at- 
tend evening service at the Blackfriars’ 
church ; we svon after find they enter 
the Dominican church where High 
Mass is performed; and in the next 
chapter we learn that Catherine’s con- 
fessor is Father Francis, the Dominican. 
It has escaped Sir Walter’s natice, first, 
that High Mass is never performed in 
the evening; it is a positive regulation 
of the Church of Rome, to which there 
is but one exception, the midnight 
mass of Christmas eve ; secondly, that 
the Dominican’ monks were called 
White Friars; and third, that the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans being always 
at variance. with each other, it would 
have been better to have given the con- 
fessor any other name than Francis. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention here, 
that on joining a convent the neophyte 
assumes a new name, and that it is 
improbable that any Dominican would 
place himself under the protection of 
St. Francis, 

In Ivanhoe (chapter 7) there is an 
error so glaring that it renders refuta- 
tion almost superfluous: Robin Hood 
comes in contact with Prince John, 
and while they ate speaking, a by- 
stander calls ont that he (Robin Hood) 
could hit Wat Tyrrell’s mark at 100 
yards: upon which Sir Walter re+ 
marks, ‘‘* this allusion to the death of 
William Rufus, his grandfather, at 
once incensed and alarmed Prince 
Jolin.” Further on (chap. 13) when 
that prince receives a letter from the 
King of France, announcing King 
Richard’s enlargement, the seal is de- 
scribed as bearing ¢hree fleurs-de-lis. 
An antiquary, like Sir Walter, ought 
to have been aware that the arms of 
France were then semé, and it was not 
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till Edward ILI. had. quartered them 


that they were reduced to-three. ‘One 
of the English Monarchs (Henry V. 
I believe,) afterwards made a similar 
alteration in bis escutcheon. 


Yours, &c. W.S. B. 


Staffordshire Moor- 
Mr. Ursan, ab Dec. 1. 
AS your article on the New Post 

Office, p. 297, relates almost en- 
tirely to its modern economy, and has 
scarcely an allusion to that important 
branch the Twopenny Post, a. few 
brief additions, with some notices of 
its early state, gleaned from various 
quarters, may. not be uninteresting. 

The utility of the Post Office at the 
outset, seems to have been so little ap- 
preciated, that, even so long as thir- 
teen years after the Restoration, we 
find, trom Blome’s ** Britannia,” many 

ople were almost ignorant of its ex- 
istence. He says : 


. 6 Por the better information of all such as 
have occasion of conveyance of letters into any 
part of England, which before made use of 
that tedious way by. wagon, carrier, or stage- 
coach, as not fully knowing this great con- 
veniency, this. is to inform them that the 
inhabitants of this nation have of late years, 
by a general Post-Office, an exceeding great 
conveniency in the conveyance of letters to 
most parts of the kingdom; and that at 
such easie rates, and with such quick dis- 
patch, that in five dayes an answer may be 
received, though 250 miles; and, if but a 
letter of a single sheet of paper, for the. ex- 
pence of 3d.; but if of a greater bulk, then 
after the rate of 8d. per ounce; and if under 
80 miles, then 2d. for a single letter. And 
if to Scotland 5d., and to Ireland 6d. for 
single letters. 

“¢ The profits of this great Office, by Act 
of Parliament, is granted unto HEH. the 
Duke of York, under whom are abundance 
of officers, who continually give their at- 
tendance, under a yearly (and some a weekly) 
salary, each being appointed to, and know- 
ing, his respective imployment. And, upon 
the grand Post Office, which is kept in 
London, there depends 182 deputy Posta 
masters in England and Scotland, most of 
which keep their offices in their stages, and 
have sub-postmasters in their branches out 
to Market-towns, not, seated in the high 
roads: so that there is scarce any market- 
town of note, but hath the benefit of the 
conveyance of letters to and fro. 

‘¢ The answers that are received, are de- 
livered (if in London) to the letter-porters; 
who speedily carry them, according. to the 
directions, and ought to demand-no more 
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then what.ia charged by the Office. for 
bringing the same; yet, if one hath nota 
care, some of them will require money 
where none should be paid.” 


Three years later, an acquaintance 
with the nature of the Post Office was 
still far from being universally diffused, 
or. the conductors would not have 
found it necessary to publish the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which occurs 
in the London Gazette, 8 April, 1678: 


** All persons are desired to take notice, 
that there is a settled and safe conveyance 
of letters and pacquets by post, three times 
in every week, upon the usual post-days, to 
and from the City of London, and the towns 
hereafter mentioned in the counties of Sur- 
rey and Sussex, viz. Epsom, Leatherhead, 
Darking, Gilford, Farnham, Godalmin, Has- 
lemore, Midhurst, Petworth, Horseham, 
Arundel, Stayning, Shoreham, Brighthelm- 
stone, Lewes, aud Eastbourne; so that a 
correspondence may be had between all or 
any of the said places; aud no money is re- 
quired till the letters are delivered, and then 
only such rates as are established by Act of 
Parliament.” 


The.account of the Post Office .in 
Delaune’s *‘ Present State of London,”’ 
1681, is nearly the same as that given 
in the above extract from Blome, save 
that the rate of conveyance appears to 
have become somewhat more expedi- 
tious in the lapse of eight years; for 
whereas Blome ati that letters might 
be sent 250 miles, and answers receiv- 
ed, in five days, Delaune tells us that 
answers might then be had in the 
same time, ‘from a place 300 miles 
distant from the writer ;” and “though 
(he proceeds) the number of letters 
missive in England were not at all 
considerable in our ancestors’ time, yet 
it is now so prodigiously great, (since 
the meanest people have generally 
learnt to write,) that this Office is 
farmed for above 40 or rather 50,000/, 
a year.” 

What he adds, as to the improve- 
ment in coach-travelling, though not 
iminediately connected with the sub- 
ject, is too exquisite to be omitted: 


‘* Besides this excellent convenience of 
conveying letters, there is of late such an 
admirable .commodiousness, both for men 
and-women of better rank, to travel from 
London, and to almost all the villages near 
this great city, that the like hath not been 
known in the world; and that is, by Stage- 
Coaches, wherein one may be transported 
to.any place, sheltred from foul weather, 
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and foul ways, free from ing one’s 
health or body by hard jogging, ar over vio- 
lent motion} and this, not only at a low 
price, as about a shilling for every five miles; 
but with such velocity and speed, as that 
the Posts in some foreign countries make 
not more miles in a day; for the Stage- 
Coaches called Flying-Coaches make forty 
or fifty miles in a day, as from London to 
Oxford or Cambridge, and that in the space 
of twelve hours (not counting the time for 
dining), setting forth not too early, nor 
coming in tao late. Moreover, if any gen- 
tlemen desire to ride post, to any principal 
town in England, post-horses are always in 
readiness, (taking no horse without the 
consent of his owner, which in other Kings’ 
reigns was not duly observed,) and only 8d. 
is demanded for every English mile, and for 
every stage, to the post-boy, 4d. for con- 
ducting.” 

Delaune, however, devotes his chief 
attention to “ that ingenious vadertak- 
ing, the Penny-Post,” which having, 
as he tells us, heard disparaged by some 
censorious persons, he ‘‘ examined the 
reasons, and found it opposed by none 
but the ignorant, or such as preferred 
some particular ends before public utir 
lity, who persuaded H.R.H. the Duke 
of York, that it damnified the General 
Post-Office ; whereupon many actions 
were brought, and a chargeable suit of 
law followed.” He then, upon the 
authority of ‘one of the gentlemen 
concerned,” subjoins a long narrative 
of its rise and progress, the substance 
of which I annex: 


‘¢ This useful invention is little more than 
a year old, being begun in April 1680. The 
chief undertaker that introduced it into 
tice, is one Mr. William Dockwra, ponte ce 
a native and citizen of London, with a nu- 
merous family of eight young children; who 
being forsaken by some others soon after it 
began, and left to shift for himself, carried 
on this undertaking singly, for above half a 
year, at his own proper charge and hazard, 
against all the difficulties, oppositions, and 
discouragements, that attended it, though 
now. he hath several citizens in partnership 
with him. But J am truly informed that 
the income does not yet amount to three- 
fourths of the necessary charge to support it, 

‘‘ This Penny-Post. is thus managed,— 
The principal office, to which all accompts, 
&c, are daily transmitted, is in Lyme-street, 
at the dwelling-house of the said Mr. Dock- 
wra, formerly the mansion-house of Sir Ro- 
bert Abdy, kant. 

‘* There are seven sorting-houses, proper 
to the seven precincts into which, the under 
takers have divided Landon, Westminster, 
and-the suburbs, situated at equal distances, 
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for the better maintenance of mutual corre- 
spondence. 

**There are about 4 or 500 receiving- 
houses to take in letters, where the messen- 
gets call every hour, and convey them as di- 
récted; as also post-letters, the writing of 
which are much increased by this accommo- 
dation, being carefully conveyed by them 
to the General Post-Office in Lombard- 
street. 

‘< There are a great number of clerks and 
poor citizens daily employed as messengers, 
to collect, sort, enter, stamp, and deliver 
all letters, every person entertained giving 
501. security, by bond, for his fidelity ; and 
the undertakers oblige themselves to make 
good any thing delivered to their messen- 
gers, under the value of 101. if sealed up, 
and the contents indorsed. By these mes- 
sengers are conveyed letters and parcels, 
pot exceeding one pound weight, to and 
from all parts of London, and all places 
within the bills of mortality ; as also to the 
four towns of Hackney, Islington, South- 
Newington-Butts, and Lambeth, but to no 
other towns ; and the letters only to be left 
at the receiving-houses of those four towns, 
and not deliveréd in the street; but if 
brought home to the houses in those towns, 
a penny more to be charged. 

*¢They now do use stamps, to mark the 
hour of the day on all letters when sent out 
from their office to be delivered, by which 
persons are to expect their letters within 
one hour from the time marked thereon, by 
which the cause of delay of letters may be 
easily discern’d, viz. whether it be really in 
the office, or their own servants with whom 
letters are left. 

‘¢ All persons are desired not to leave any 

letters on Saturday nights, after six cf the 
clock in the winter, and seven in the sum- 
mer, that the poor men employed may have 
a little time to provide for their families 
against the Lord’s-Day, having no leisure 
all the week besides. 
- To the most remote places, letters go 
four or five times of the day; to other 
places, six or eight times of the day; to 
inns of court, and places of business, espe- 
cially in term or Parliament-time, 10 or 12 
times of the day. 

*¢London extends from Lymehouse to 
the end of Tuttle-street, seven miles and an 
half, which extraordinary length renders 
speedy communication very uneasie and 
troublesom. Now, to keep up a necessary 
correspondence, the way formerly used was, 
to hire porters, at excessive rates, to go on 
errands, and to send servants or apprentices, 
who lost the time that should be spent to 
learn their trades and benefit their masters, 
and would often loyter, and get vicious ha- 
bits and evil company, to their own and 
masters’ hurt. Or else, such as could not 
spare the porter so much money, nor kept 
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servants, have been forced to sweat and toil, 
and leave their work for, it may bey half 
day, to do that which now they may perform 
at the easie rate of a penny. 

*‘ The objections to this undertaking I 
have heard of are, 1st, from some sort of 
porters, that it hinders their livelihood ; but 
the porters are an inconsiderable number in 
respect of the whole inhabitants of this 
great city, and a useful undertaking should 
not in equity or prudence be discountenanc- 
ed, for the peculiar advantage of some few. 
Others alledge, that their letters are not 
speedily answered, and therefore say they 
miscarry. But that may be, because the 
party is not at home, and his servants do not 
produce his letter as they ought, though 
punctually left by the Penny-Post messen- 
ger. Or the party may not be at leisure, or 
not willing to write, or removed, or would 
pretend he received it not, when dun’d for 
money, which he cannot or will not pay. 
And indeed I am also informed, that abun- 
dance of letters are so ill superscribed, or 
uncertainly directed, (the particular trade of 
the party, the sign, or what noted place it is 
near, being omitted,) that it is impossible 
to deliver such, which is the fault of the 
senders, and not of the office.” 


Thus far from Mr. Delaune’s zeal- 
ous vindication of the novel undertak- 
ing. James BROUGHTON, 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, Dee. 11. 

i. first article in your Magazine 

for November has brought to my 
recollection a tour which I made 
through the Western Highlands of 
Scotland, with a very ingenious and 
most agreeable companion, some years 
since... Should it possess any interest, 
it is much at your service. 

Carpets, and Tables d’Héte, Mr. 
Urban! No such things in our time, 
rely upon it. We, like other heroes, 
lived far less luxuriously. Nay, often 
consumed our own tables, of oat cake, 
to wit, which not unfrequently formed 
the most substantial part of our enter- 
tainment. 


‘¢Consumptis hic forte aliis, ut vertere 
morsus 

Exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit edendi, 

Et violare manu malisque andacibus orbem 

Fatalis Crusti, patulis nec parcere quadris ; 

Heus ! etiam mensas consumimus :”— 


Sed ad rem :—Early, then, in the 
month of August 18—, we repaired to 
the Grass Market at Edinburgh, — 
scrambled on the Lanark Fly,—and 
speedily left Auld Reekie behind us. 
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As we proceeded we observed heavy 
showers on our right and left, hovering 
over the Coommmebion Hills on the one 
side, and the Pentlands on the other, 
while we passed between them per- 
fectly dry, in a sort of milky way, 
bounded: on either hand by clouds 
and thick darkness. Still proceeding, 
we arrived at a residence of Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes, on our left, in an appa- 
rently fertile and romantic situation, 
with abundance of wood and water, 
through the whole extent of the val- 
ley. Here, by the side of the road, 
were growing the most beautiful 
heaths, and wild thyme, in the greatest 
abundance. 

Further, on the left, is a neat white 
house, belonging to Mr. Davison, near 
to which the road was rough aud hilly. 
At a hut, a little onwards, the coach 
changed horses, and the road improved. 
Unfortunately I cannot say the same 
of the weather. The clouds thickened 
and lowered around us, the whole ho- 
rizon was darkened, and there came on 
one of the most tremendous storms I 
ever witnessed. Not even the whiskey 
or witticisms of our companions on the 
roof, could render it bearable. . After 
passing the house and lodges of Lord 
Armadale, on our left, we rejoiced to set 
foot in Lanark. We found there nothing 
particularly attractive. It is, in fact, a 
miserable Scotch burgh, and I believe 
the chief thing in it which arrested 
our attention was the town pump, 
which surprised us by its enormous 
handle, with an excrescence at the 
end of it, in dimensions considerably 
surpassing the skull of poor Yorick ! 

The country about New Lanark, 
nearly a mile from the old town, is 
extremely beautiful, varied by the 
most picturesque hills and ‘ woods. 
This is the route to the Falls of the 
Clyde, which we were so eager to vi- 
sit, that we proceeded to them though 
the evening was far advanced, and in 
defiance of some heavy showers. We 
took shelter at one of the lodges in the 
demesne, about a mile from the first 
and largest Fall. At a second lodge 
we were obliged to take a guide, in 
the shape of a bare-headed and bare- 
footed damsel, tripping through the 
wet with the greatest alacrity. Under 
the direction of this Hebe, we came to 
a sort of gloomy-looking summer house, 
from the window of which you have a 
fine view of the first Fall, Corra Lynn, 
of eighty feet. 
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The Fall here is wonderfully grand. 
The incessant and deafening noise of 
the water, approaching to the roar of 
thunder,—the yesty and enchafed foam 
from which there arose a continual 
spray,—the inconceivable grandeur of 
the surrounding rocks and woods, in- 
spired the mind with feelings novel 
and most gratifying, and it was with 
the utmost reluctance that we forced 
ourselves away from this enchanting 
scene. I was much stricken with the 
irony appearance of the water in many 
parts, ‘like the mane of a chesnut 
steed.” While iny friend was employ- 
ing himself in sketching Corra Lynn, 
I wandered on to the lesser Fall of 
Boniton. This, though certainly not 
so magnificent, appeared to me at least 
equally pleasing. 


In the summer house I was much 
pleased at recognising the names of 
several friends and condiscipuli in an 
album kept by the owner of the do- 
main; many a Gyas, and many a 
Cloanthus ; also of Lord ——, whom, 
at this remote spot, 1 looked upon as a 
sort of friend, merely because he came 
from an adjoining county in England. 
But, before showing us the album, our 
little conductress directed us to place 
ourselves in an arm chair, from which 
we were to look up to a corner of the 
ceiling, where there are placed two 
mirrors, one reflecting the Falls, the 
other the Cotton Mills and town of 
New Lanark, ' 


From our guide, though not particu- 
larly communicative, we obtained the 
important information that this de- 
lightful spot was the property of Lady 
Ross, a widow, with two sons, one a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 


After our return from the Falls we 
both appeared uncommonly serious or 
vapourish. But, perhaps, while each 
fancied the other unusually grave and 
taciturn, he was in his arm-chair si- 
lently enjoying a second edition of the 
ravishing scenes of the former past of 
the evening, or, while apparently 
wrapped in somnolency, his eye, **in 
a fine phrenzy rolling,” was carried 
from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven. These our twilight visions, 
however, were not greatly prolonged. 
We speedily retired to our couch, 
** perchance to dream” more leisurely, 


I am, Mr. Urban, yours, &c. 
VIATOR, 
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Staffordshire Moor- 
Mr. Ursay, lands, Dec. 11. 
| hg me assure your Correspondent 
Mr. Brockett (p. 408) that my 

fancied oversight respecting his Glos- 
sary should be attributed to any cause 
rather than that of superficially exa- 
mining a work, from a reference to 
which I frequently derive both amuse- 
ment and information. The simple 
fact is, that the anecdote in question 
does not occur in his first edition ; and 
as the Review in your number for Au- 
gust, which called my attention to the 
subject, made no allusion to any thing 
of the kind, it never occurred to me 
that a second had appeared. I am 
glad, however, that the misunderstand- 
ing has taken place, since it has led to 
my acquaintance with a reprint still 
more valuable than its predecessor. 

Mr. Brockett, I find, will not allow 
that the use of foot for Lottom is, in any 
sense, a provincialism, and upon this 
point we are at issue. The language 
of well-educated people in the Metro- 
polis must, I suppose, be received as 
the standard of polite conversation ; 
and though it is common, even amongst 
them, to use such expressions as. ‘‘ the 
foot of the stairs,” ‘* the foot of a hill,” 
&c. I certainly think it would be deem- 
ed a rank provincialism to say that a 
person resided at ‘‘ the foot of a street.”’ 

Mr. Brockett must excuse my men- 
tioning an error, into which, in com- 
mon with all compilers of provincial 
glossaries, he has fallen, viz. the in- 
sertion of numerous words by no means 
local, and which therefore appear with 
as little propriety in a vocabulary of 
the Northumberland dialect, as the 
would in one of Essex or of Cornwall. 
Two or three instances will suffice to 
show the truth of this remark : 

Addled—decayed, rotten. 

Bang—to thump. 

Daddy—a childish name for father. 

Dawdle—to saunter or trifle. 

Funny—comical. 

Heher-skelter—in great haste, dis- 

orderly. 

Riff-Raft—the rabble. 

Scamp—a mean rascal. 

The compiler of the ‘ Craven 
Glossary” has not steered clear of a 
similar fault ; but Major Moor, in his 
** Suffolk Vocabulary,” is the chief of- 
fender in this way, nearly one-third of 
the phrases he styles local, being quite 
as common in all other parts of the 
country as they can be in Suffolk. To 
avoid such oversights altogether, is 
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perhaps impossible ; but it would les- 
sen them considerably, if every provin- 
cial lexicographer, previous to printing 
his work, were to submit the MS. to 
the examination of two or tliree friends, 
in various distant parts of the kingdom, 
with a request that they would expunge 
all phrases, which, though deemed by 
him to be local, might be ‘ familiar 
in their mouths as household words.” 
Had Mr. Brockett’s book undergone 
this expurgatory ordeal, it might have 
been somewhat lessened in bulk, but 
would scarcely have been decreased in 
value. Of its cleverness tio one enter- 
tains a higher opinion than myself, 
spite of this trifling blemish, which, I 
beg Mr. Brockett to believe, is point- 
ed out in a spirit of perfect good-will ; 
and, as | hope ere long to present him 
with a volume of our Staflordshire dia- 
lect, he will then have an opportunity 
of criticising my defects in return. 


Yours, &c. James BrouGutTon. 


a 
HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 
HARK ! the herald angels sing, 


Ye nations all rejoice ; 
Tidings glad to you we bring, 
Raise high your tuncful voice. 
The Saviour of mankind this day, 
Descending from above, 
Deigns to assume his mortal sway, 
Tn mercy, peace, and love. 
An infant from a virgin sprung, 
Of royal Dayid’s race, 
Tn Bethlehem; and every tongue 
Shall consecrate the place. 
A manger is his lowly bed, 
In swaddling-vlothes he’s bound ; 
But angels hover o’er his head, 
And glory shines around. 
The shepherds in the gloom of night, 
As on the ground they lay, 
Are startled by a vision bright, 
Which summons them away. 
The eastern sages from afar, 
The heavenly babe t’adore, 
Come guided by a brilliant star, 
And grateful tribute pour. 
The Wise, the Wonderful, his name, 
The Prince of Peace, the Lord, 
The Sun of Righteousness proclaim, 
Oh, listen to his word, 

His love so infinite, so great, 
He suffered to redeem 

From sin and death man’s fallen state, 
His mercy so supreme, 


Then let us bend with suppliant knee, 
And loud hosannahs sing, 

To Him that was, is, and shall be, 
Our Saviour and our King. N. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Dec. 7. 


“HAT the habitations of our an- 
cestors, as well as the edifices 
which they raised for the purpose of 
religious worship, are equally deserv- 
ing of our ‘notice, whether viewed as 
remains of‘art, or monuments of their 
labour and ingenuity, we ‘have full 
proof, by the attention which is mani- 
fested in your Miscellany to every sub- 


ject that has a tendency to illustrate the 


manners and customs ofour forefathers. 


Under such ‘an ‘impression, I take the’ 


liberty of sending you the annexed view 
of a ‘curious timber house situated at 
the bottom of the Wyle Cop, adjoin- 
ing the East or English Bridge in the 
town of Shrewsbury, which has been 
taken down during the present year. 
(See Plate I.) 


The- mansion is supposed to have’ 


been erected'in the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, by William Jones, an al- 


derman and opulent draper of | the’ 


town, and father of Thomas Jones, 
esq. six times Bailiff, aud fitst Mayor 
of Shrewsbiiry: 


The building was spacious and rude, 


its exterior, unlike the generality of our 


ancient ‘mansions, being void of the 
usual carved ornaments, grotesque 
heads, &c. The entrance from’ the 


street was by a remarkably low arch-’ 


way; which led to a small area sur- 
rounded ‘by ‘the house and its former 
appendages, and formed a’ communica- 
tion to a few smaller buildings ‘adjoin- 
ing the river side, which’ were doubt- 
less the warehouses of the’ original oc- 
cupier of the house. os 

A portion of the great chamber or 
withdrawing room ‘remained nearly 
in its’ original state, having a large 
chimney piece adorned with grotesque 
carving, and a variety of devices and 
armorial bearings in plaster displayed 
upon the ceiling, and, with the other 


principal apartments, fronted the street.’ 


Yours, &c. H. Pipceon. 


Mr. Ursan, Bremiill, Dec. 3. 
iG has been observed by the Rev. 
Daniel: Wilson, in a Sermon 
preached at Christ Church, Newgate- 


street, of..the late, Mr. Crowther,— 
‘that his. éender, spirit NEVER RECO- 


VERED THE OPPRESSLON: he suffered; 


at Winchester, from. the TYRANNY OF 


THE ELDER Boys! if he had‘ not -to: 


Gent. Mac. December, 1829. 
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date from it much of his subsequent 
ill-health ! !” 

This is something like what is stated 
by Neal, who says, that a Puritan 
Clergyman had his days shortened by 
what he suffered from prelatical per- 
secution, he dying at upwards of 
eighty !! 

. Now, Sir, being at Winchester with 
Crowther, I assert that I never saw any 
oppression, except in one instance, in 
six yedrs, among two hundred boys; 
and those who inflicted this one op- 
pression, on complaint to the Warden, 
were expelled instantly. 

: How many have died since by such 
oppression, I know not; but poor 
Crowther must have been a long time 
dying; and as I have never been in 
robust health, it may be said, if any 
mention of so humble a Wykechamist 
may. be made after death, that J ** never 
recovered the oppression I suffered at 
school.”, : You.shall have at least, dur- 
ing -life, my hand to the contrary ; and 
I shall ‘add,: that dining and sitting 
next to this identical Mr. Crow- 
THER. at a. Wykechamist meeting in 
London,—having never met him from 
the time of our being at school, he 
spoke with delighted reminiscence of 
those days, and it’ would be singular 
indeed that he. should have come to 
dine. with his :oppressors, so many 
years afterwards, if he ‘** never recovered 
the oppression he suffered !”” 


These charges in general are too 
despicable to ‘notice; but the name 
inde which they are published, has 
induced me not to withhold my own, 
and to be somewhat more particular. 

Mr. Wilson says, ‘* his (Mr. Crow- 
ther’s) TENDER spirit, like Cowper’s, 
never recovered the OPPRESSION under 
which he suffered from the /yranny of 
the ELDER boys! !” 


I was the senior of the ELDER Boys, 
when he was junior; and I defy any 
human being to say that from me, as 
one of the oppressors, he ever heard 
an unkind word, or that one junior 
boy ever received any thing but pro- 
tection. Many now alive were elder 
boys, with me at the time, some in the 
highest stations; and I can say the 
sanie. of them. 

As this accusation has been publicly 
made,;, I-shalt here give the names of 
all those elder loys, some of whom 
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caused Mr. Crowther *‘to die so slow- 
ly!"—The names of these elder boys 
were, Bowles, Eccles, Gabell (late Head 
Master), Lee, Heath, Holles, Runwa, 
Elliot, Newhouse, Tyrwhit (late Sir 
Thomas Jones), Howley (Archbisho 
of Canterbury), Hawes, to whom 
am indebted for anecdotes in my pre- 
sent researches, Le Breton, Hamley, 
Bingham, Maundrel, Heathcote (Arch- 
deacon of Winchester), Kirby. 
Having given the names of these 
oppressors, f can testify against Mr. 
ilson’s statement, as publicly as he 
has not hesitated to make it. 
I have one more observation to 
offer, Crowther remained at Win- 
chester till 1788. Can a reflecting 
human being imagine if, in his ju- 
nior year, he had received such treat- 
ment as is inferred,—that this ‘* meek” 
boy should have said noé one word to 
his father or mother, or that they should 
have made no representation, — and 
what a monster of a mamma must she 
have been, to have sent the ‘* meek” 
boy back again to his oppressors! in 
order that a most seageeeible character 
—doubtless from some misapprehen- 
sion—should be left, forty years after- 
wards, to cry out “* Murder! !” 
However such statements may be 
calculated to amuse and edify the 
Mayor and Aldermen of London, I 
believe there is no one who knows 
any thing about the matter, who would 
not say with me, IncrEDuLus Opr! 
From a letter from the Junior in 
my chamber, and Crowther’s friend at 
New College, I extract the following 
passage :—*‘* Of the six Praefects you 
mention, I will engage that four of 
them (yourself, Lee, Hamley, and 
Howley,) never hurt the hair of a ju- 
nior bey’s head. Of the others, I have 
no particular remembrance; but I re- 
peat that, having left Crowther a stout 
boy at Winchester in 1785, and KNow- 
ING HIM WBLL afterwards at College 
(New College), I have No REASON 
WHATEVER TO BELIEVE A WORD OF 
THE STATEMENT PUBLISHED!! [ 
knew Crowther very well, both at 
Winton and Oxrorp!!” 
Yours, &c. W. L. Bowtzs, 


P.S. Since the above was printed, I 
have received a communication from 
Mr. Wilson. Though I have felt 
it a public duty to answer his public 
statement, | am bound to say his let- 
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ter was every thing I could expect 
from a gentleman and Christian; but 
my opinions are unaltered. 


SPECULATIONS ON LITERARY 
PreasurEs.—No, XIX. 


(Continued from p. 417.) 


N allusion to the subject which 

terminated our speculation in the 
former number, it may, in view of the 
desolations which cover the face of 
Iceland, be objected by some, that the 
argument in Archbishop King’s 3d 
chapter of the Goodness and Benevo- 
lence of God, as indicated in the eco- 
nomy of our planet, stands invali- 
dated. 

The speculations, which in the times 
of the ancient Greek sages, Anaxi- 
mander and Xenophanes, prevailed in 
physics and theology, are still urged by 
the philosophers of these times, and 
sometimes inferences derogatory to Di- 
vine Benevolence are drawn. In this 
our own age, as indeed in most others, 
the discoveries of the geognost, the na- 
turalist, and the astronomer, are often 
made the basis of assumptions invali- 
dating certain points in revelation, 
and what we know of the Divine at- 
tributes. 

The inauspicious aspect of Iceland 
may, therefore, be cited by some of 
these philosophers, on the present 
occasion. The vain sceptic, arrogat- 
ing to himself that right of judg- 
ing which none save a higher than 
human intelligence has any just pre- 
tension to use, might probably urge in 
full view of the gloomy and chaotic 
aspect of the extensive districts which 
diversifies almost the whole face of 
that island, that an argument here may 
be superinduced of the improvidence 
of nature, and the inadaptation of the 
means to the end. An answer, how- 
ever, might be found to a position of 
this kind. It is conjectured, and with 
much appearance of reason, that that 
very extensive island, reared in the 
midst of the ocean, had its origin from 
marine volcanoes, and hence its pro- 
minent characteristic features would 
seem not so much intended for the 
support of mankind, as to subserve 
certain probable effects in the physio- 
logy of that part of our globe, unknown 
tous. This is beyond question possi- 
ble; while it is granted, on the other 
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hand, that the inauspicious nature of its 
soils are discouraging to any other hy- 
pothesis. In the language of an in- 
telligent observer of those regions,— 
‘there is no quarter of the globe in 
which we find crowded within the 
same extent of surface such a number 
of ignivomous mountains, so many 
boiling springs, or such immense 
tracks of lava, as here arrest the atten- 
tion of the traveller. The general as- 
pect of the country is the most rugged 
and dreary imaginable. On every side 
appear marks Testaien and devasta- 
tion, or the tremendous sources of these 
evils, in the yawning craters of huge 
and menacing volcanoes. Nor is the 
mind of a spectator relieved from the 
disagreeable emotion arising from re- 
flection on the subterraneous fires which 
are raging beneath him, by a temporary 
survey of the huge mountains of per- 
petual ice by which he is surrounded.” 
And here, whilst contemplating this 
terrestrial arena of many and compli- 
cated relations, this scene of earth, 
with its ordained economy, imagina- 
tion, though framed in her happiest 
mould, is continually bewildered and 
astounded. Des Cartes, we are told, 
‘raised his eyes to the heavens, and 
grasped the universe in one compre- 
hensive idea, all its parts disposed with 
equal wisdom and simplicity by an 
Eternal Lawgiver. Amid this stupen- 
dous assemblage he seeks a centre.” 
The student, in like manner, casts 
his eyes about him, and surveys his 
own immediate neighbourhood, and 
sees that the work of accurately ex- 
loring the most inconsiderable nook 
in the illimitable empire which na- 
ture opens to his view, demands a pe- 
riod equal to the allotted term of hu- 
man life. The individual mind, there- 
fore, can only glance at the infinitely 
varied system which science unfolds, 
and rise to general corollaries from the 
teachings of analogical inference. Fill- 
ed with the survey, he rejects with 
disdain the cold positions of presuming 
sciolists, whose arrogance of reason is 
continually baffled by alleged infrac- 
tions of Nature’s harmonies, as pre- 
established in their own understand- 
Ings, and gives utterance to the lan- 
guage of his heart in the enthusiasm 
of a more generous philosophy. Such 
aspirations have been adopted, amongst 
others, by Lord Shaftesbury. This no- 
bleman, from certain delinquencies in 
his writings, has been considered a- 
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mong the number of the proscribed. 
Occasionally an impugner of certain 
things which, as ate in Revela- 
tion, we hold sacred, he yet cannot be 
classed with theschool of Hume with- 
out manifest injustice, as the cold phi- 
losophy of the last had no parallel in 
the author of the ‘ Characteristics.” 
In surveying, then, the wide empire 
of Physics, instead of arraigning when 
we do not understand, we are constant- 
ly ready to indulge rather in the mag- 
nificent apostrophes of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and follow him when he says, 
** Let us not, my friend, thus betray 
our own ignorance, but consider where 
we are, and in what auniverse! Think 
of the many parts of the vast machine 
in which we have so little insight, and 
of which it is impossible we should 
know the ends and uses,—when, in- 
stead of seeing the highest pendants, 
we see only some lower deck, and are, 
in this dark case of flesh, confined even 
to the hold, and meanest station of the 
vessel.’"—** O glorious Nature!” he af- 
terwards exclaims, ‘supremely fair and 
sovereignly good! O thou impower- 
ing Deity, supreme Creator! ‘Thee I 
invoke, and Thee alone adore! Thy 
Being is boundless, unsearchable, im- 
penetrable! In thy immensity all 
thought is lost, fancy gives over its 
flight, and wearied imagination spends 
itself in vain, finding no coast nor li- 
mit of this ocean, nor, in the widest 
track through which it soars,—one 
point yet nearer the circumference 
than the first centre whence it parted.” 

The philosophical Ptolinus, upwards 
of sixteen centuries since, piously soli- 
loquizes with a sentiment not always 
used by the modern investigator: ‘ As 
he who diligently surveys the heavens, 
and contemplates the splendour of the 
stars, should immediately think upon 
and search after their Artificer, so it is 
requisite that he who beholds and ad- 
mires the intelligible world, should 
diligently inquire after its Author, in- 
vestigating who he is, and where he 
resides, and how he produced such an 
offspring as intellect,—a son beautiful 
and pure, and full of his ineffable Sire.” 

The pious heart, expanding with 
the boundless survey which the sys- 
tem we inhabit presents, glows with 
the warmth of writers such as these, 
and disdains the callous and calculating 
carpings of him who prostrates the 
power of Deity to the level of his own 
understanding. In an atmosphere of 
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unclouded serenity, when the black 
tempests of wintry vapours, or the tre- 
mendous magazines of heaven’s sub- 
lime artillery, have ‘‘ forgot to rage,” 
and left creation to repose, an illimit- 
able-expanse of bright ether unfolds 
upon our optics,—regions of space, 
which stretch far beyond our system, 
excite thoughts concerning unknown 
spheres, perhaps other and higher 
modes of rational aud animate exist- 
ence; and when thus relaxing from 
closer inquiries, we give the rein to 
imaginations which mathematical ad- 
measurements and computations have 
excited, we are constrained often to 
admire the wisdom of an all-provident 
Deity, as displayed in these to us his 
remoter provinces of empire. As the 
borealis within the arctic circle of our 
planet, so the luminous ring which 
describes‘the circumference of the pla- 
net Saturn, subserves to the comfort 
and felicity of those tribes who live 
within the sphere of its influence; and 
in like manner it may be conjectured, 
that the atmosphere which surrounds 
the planet Mercury is of so dense a 
nature as to resist the overwhelming 
influence of the sun’s rays. 

Like the veins and stratification of 
our native planet, beyond an inconsi- 
derable depth, the upper regions of 
our atmosphere lie as yet equally with- 
out the sphere of our knowledge. The 
borealis; the metallic and mineral 
showers which frequently arrest the 
observation of the curious; the me- 
teor, in all its fiery shapes, have been 
individually the subjects of frequent 
hypothesis; but theories connected 
with them are by no means placed on 
a basis every way satisfactory. The 
eye of sense, wandering aloft, ascends 
through these immediate spaces sur- 
rounding our planet, measures the 
magnitude, mutual distances, and rela- 
tive motions of the luminaries which 
assail its notice, and, powerfully aided 
by science, endeavours at length to 
grapple with ideas of space and bulk 
too mighty and vast for imagination 
to conceive. Wrapt in intensity of 
thought, curiosity is ever busied in 
framing her thousand hypotheses, 
while surveying either with the unas- 
sisted organ, or through the ‘ nightly 
tube,” the trembling firmament glow- 
ing with the fires of unnumbered stars. 
And yet, in reference to the state of 
our knowledge, it is a consideration 
well calculated to teach a lesson of 
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humility to the boasted triumphs of 
modern science, that, after all the dis- 
coveries, from the days of Copernicus 
to those of Herschel, which have tend- 
ed to raise the rank and order of astro- 
nomical speculations to something 
more approximating coherency and 
grandeur, our highest flights of specu- 
lative knowledge terminate in a bare 
computation of bulk, motion, and re- 
lative distances. Actual calculation 
founded on experiment, through the 
medium of artificial glasses, has indeed, 
all know, demonstrated that the pla- 
nets, and by analogy all the myriads 
which swell this ‘* midnight pomp,” 
are vast globes of fire, the probable 
bases of animate, unknown existences, 
and not, as of yore, supposed created 
for the sole purpose of lighting a soli- 
tary world. 

The speculative visions, and the 
theories which have, in a full and luxu- 
riant flow of fancy, been fastened upon 
these amazing discoveries, have of 
course varied with the degree of intel- 
ligence and of judgment in bim who 
contemplates them. But Chalmers *, 
amongst others, has sometimes winged 
his pegasus to a flight bordering on 
the last extremity of hyperbole and 
fiction. And the effects of pushing 
hypothesis so far as to anticipate, in all 
the sheer extravagance of uncurbed 
fancy, the peopling of such remote ter- 
ritories, not exactly in idea, as splendid 
visions of worlds and systems which 
may possibly exist in immensity, but 
treated as the actually demonstrated 
results of philosophical enquiry, are ob- 
vious. When this is done, and argu- 
ments designed to refute certain corol- 
laries deduced from these visions, se- 
riously addressed to judgment and rea- 
son, the attempt may be thought highly 
injudicious. When a writer, not con- 
tent with endeavouring to reconcile 
positions in Religion with established 
facts in Philosophy, pushes imagina- 
tion far beyond the legitimated basis 
of his syllogism, we do not always re- 
gard him as a sound casuist. We, on 
the contrary, are disposed occasionally 
to think that he deals rather in ** poetry” 
than ‘ philosophy,” and cannot al- 
ways implicitly accompany him in his 
logical postulates, when we mistrust 
the validity of his assumption. Chal- 





* Dr. Chalmers, author of a series of 
‘* Discourses on the modern Astronomy in 
communion with Revelation.” 
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mers’s book, however, has doubtless 
been attended with good ; but in his 
treatment of the grand argument, 
which it is intended, as it should seem, 
to set for ever at rest, he presses his il- 
Justrations often into regions of pure 
visionary hypothesis. These subjects 
open a field of inquiry difficult for the 
human mind to expatiate in; but it 
may be thought, with some reason, 
that if Dr. Chalmers had himself, on 
every occasion, accurately observed the 
sober and chastized method which in 
the second chapter of his work he so 
much admires in Sir Isaac Newton, he 
would not, in some of his subsequent 
chapters, have advanced sometimes into 
the ne plus ultra of extravagance, while 
eliciting the alleged arguments of infi- 
dels in order to their refutation; or 
gratuitously indulging in visions of the 
Imagination not more licentious than 
the rhapsodies of his style. 

But his book, as already intimated, 
is calculated, in certain quarters, to do 
much good, in showing that astrono- 
mical objections to Revelation are not 
entitled to all the triumph which they 
think they have a right to claim. 
Whiston, it is true, a century ago, en- 
deavoured, though with a style and 
genius certainly far less poetical than 
that of the Aberdeen Professor, to re- 
concile the Mosaic ‘* Cosmogony” 
with the discoveries of Newton and 
Copernicus, and the numerous great 
men who have trod in their steps. 
With what success he has speculated 
upon this interesting question, which 
involves, to the eye of curious enquiry, 
topics of such absorbing tendency, his 
readers will judge. And it will, on 
the other hand, it may be said, strike 
most of these readers of any intellectual 
research, as rather singular, that in the 
history of our literature for the last cen- 
tury and a half, the point of this al- 
leged discrepancy has been so little 
agitated in the writings of our most 
eminent controversialists. 

From the early days of Xenophanes, 
Anaximander, and Leucippus, among 
the Greeks, the founders respectivel 
of celebrated systems, to those of But. 
fon, the Abbé de La Pluchére, and 
the celebrated Linnzus, the empire of 
Physics has been the subject of en- 
grossing attention among that part of 
mankind who have learned, at once, 
to think with any vigour, and feel 
with sensibility, * crude and vi- 
sionary speculation, their progressive 


insight into nature has been gradually 
building up to a standard comparatively 
of very distinguished excellence. And 
it must be owned that there are few 
great subjects of innumerable details 
in the whole circle of human inquiry, 
which are more calculated to fill up 
the high pleasures of contemplative re- 
tirement. 

Looking on either side about us, 
*‘ above, beneath, around,” mankind 
has always been prominently caught 
by the objects which strike them as 
the most useful and the most splendid. 
These objects, contiguous or remote, 
immensely great or inconceivably at- 
tenuated and minute, have caught the 
attention and engaged the faculties of 
intelligent society, from the time that 
men first began to think; and they 
have usually, in their study, elevated 
to a pious and devotional frame of 
mind. Whether with Boyle, who, at- 
tentive to the phenomena evolved by the 
vast and variegated system of Physics, 
of which he was almost the first expe- 
rimentalist, pursued his labours in that ° 
frame and temper of mind, in which 
the humility of the pious Christian is 
recognized ;—whether with Boyle or 
Torricelli we study the general and 
mutually connecting links of natural 
philosophy ;—whether with those emi- 
nent discoverers of modern times, Bec- 
caria, Canton, Watson, and Franklin, 
we watch the phenomena of that most 
wonderful of all fluids, the electric ;— 
whether with Priestley and Davy we 
bury ourselves in amalgams, and mark 
the process of affinities and oxyds, 
the imponderosity which unaccount- 
ably attaches to certain bodies, and 
the mysterious transmutations of the 
laboratory ; — whether with Tourna- 
fort or the celebrated Linnzus, and 
his distinguished disciples, Banks, So- 
lander, and Ellis, we analyse and 
classify the exhaustless productions 
of the vegetable world; or with their 
powerful auxiliaries in the study and 
classification of insects, Kirby and 
Spencer, survey the wonderfully atte- 
nuated order of entomology ;—whether 
with Ray or Derham, or the very learn- 
ed and ingenious author of ‘* Micro- 
graphia Il\lustrata,” we descend into 
the wonders of the little world, and 
mark the ** endless involution and ex- 
tent”’ of * things animate,’’ which lie 
impervious to our naked organs, a uni- 
verse of life hid from the observation 
of mankind ;—whether, again, with 
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Hutton, La Place, or Professor Cuvier, 
we examine the system of the world, 
and the coherence and adaptation of 
its various parts to the whole, or the 
support of animal life ;—whether, with 
the adventurous Humboldt we climb 
the highest summits of the Andes, and 
with intense curiosity pursue the nar- 
rative of his botanical and atmosphe- 
rical researches in regions before un- 
trodden by the foot of man since the 
creation ;—or whether, finally, we raise 
our eyes from the surface of this globe 
upon which we vegetate, and with 
Heenes and Kepler, and Herschel, 
mark the revolving bodies of our pla- 
netary system, and the host of myste- 
rious luminaries which tremble so mag- 
nificently in the arch of heaven; —the 
same feeling of admiration, for the 
most part, attends us. We gaze in si- 
lence, or we ruminate with a full sense 
of the matchless economy and provision 
of nature. While, with St. Pierre, 
we trace the harmonies of nature in a 
thousand of her works, diversified in 
an amplitude of forms, a pious sense of 
devout acknowledgment often strikes 
upon the soul, and whispers that the 
vestiges of admirable contrivance, and 
of all-consummate skill, which are so 
much the more visible the farther we 
trace them,—bespeak with the most 
irresistible evidence an all-beneficent, 
and, spite of the logical cavils of the 
school of Hume, an all-powerful Deity. 

But many circumstances tend to 
admonish us that it is high time to 
bring these rambling ‘‘ Speculations” 
to a close. And we hope that they 
have, sometimes, proved not alto- 
gether’ powerless in the object chiefly 
contemplated by their author—that of 
adding a page of illustration concern- 
ing the high and permanent pleasures 
which await the human mind in the 
intellectual exercise and cultivation of 
its powers. 

Such a commentary, perhaps, it may 
be said, was not wanting; although 
we are fain to believe that we have not 
altogether, in our attempts, come under 
the character of our learned friend of 
pleasant and facetious memory, Demo- 
critus Junior—by generating a ‘* laby- 
rinth of INTRICABLE questions, and 
unprofitable contentions;” much less 
have fallen into another error which 
he notices in some, of ‘* making 
books dear, themselves ridiculous, and 
doing nobody any good.” But it is, 
nevertheless, porlecthy accordant with 
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the rules of literary legitimacy, not- 
withstanding the so-long-complained- 
of evils of Bibliomancy, to ‘* throw a 
mite into the treasury” of ideas con- 
nected with this subject.* 

When we glance round at the pre- 
sent state of knowledge connected with 
physiological researches, as displayed 
in Encyclopedean and other philoso- 
phical works, the gratuitous and dis- 
cursory exercise of an occasional prac- 
titioner may, in the eyes of the long 
initiated, (having reference to ¢his part 
of the present ‘‘ Lucubrations,”) appear 
vain redundancies. 

“‘ The further we advance in know- 
ledge and experience (says Adam Smith, 
in his illustrations of the ‘ Principles 
which lead and direct Philosophical 
Enquiry,’) the greater number of di- 
visions and subdivisions of these ge- 
nera and species (speaking of the classi- 
fications of natural history) we are both 
inclined and obliged to make.” ‘ We 
observe,” he proceeds, ‘‘ a greater va 
riety of particularities amongst those 
things which have a gross resemblance, 
and having made new divisions of them 
according to those newly-observed par- 
ticularities, we are then no longer dis- 
posed to be satisfied with being able to 
refer an object to a remote genus, or 
very general class of things.” So, in 
like manner, it may be said that within 
the wider precincts of natural and expe- 
rimental philosophy, so many able pro- 
fessors have treated of mechanics, hy- 
drostatics, pneumatics, optics, electri- 
ciiy, chemistry in all its ramified de- 
partments, geology in all its branches 
and relations, and astronomy, with all 
their sister sciences, that the notice of 
their elementary characters, or of any 
of their details, in the fugitive periods 
of an occasional contemplator, is barely 
admissible. The detection, however, 
of truth (whether it ‘* lie in a well,” or 
nearer the surface of things), and a 
capacity of judging, is not always con- 
fined to him whose life is consumed at 
his desk, or in his laboratory. 

It may also be said, upon a general 
view of them, that to hazard opinions 
upon such a variety of subjects, con- 
nected with men and things, as are here 
brought under notice, argues in a prac- 
titioner not regularly initiated, some- 
thing like presuming impertinence. 

A celebrated French critic, we re- 





* Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
introductory chapter. 
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collect, said of the distinguished Abbé 
de Bos, ‘all artists read with ad- 
vantage his ‘ Reflections upon Poetry, 
Painting, and Music.’ evertheless, 
he did not understand music, could 
never write poetry, and was not pos- 
sessed of a single picture. But he had 
read, seen, heard, and reflected a great 
deal.” The author, Mr. Urban, of 
the Illustrations which have of late 
occupied your pages, cannot boast of 
his literary reading, or of his know- 
ledge of the world ; but he has endea- 
voured, in his hours of leisure, to 
THINK—with what success, or if with 
any success, he of course must leave 
others to form a judgment. ‘* Man,” 
says the reflective Blaise Pascal, ‘* is 
evidently made for thinking ;—this is 
the whole of his duty, and the whole 
of his merit.” And if in the course of 
some intervals of leisure spent in the 
discriminative review of authors whose 
names are not least on the scroll of 
fame, our opinions should sometimes 
militate against those of certain of our 
contemporaries, we are still prepared 
to vindicate the grounds upon which 
we have advanced them. 

The corps diplomatique of the perio- 
dical press, and others who deemed 
that they have, par excellence, an ex~ 
clusive and chartered right to frame 
hypotheses, and arbitrate upon literary 
character, may have their opinions ; 
but those opinions, in order to pass, 
must be well substantiated. 

For the rest, as ‘* the desire of hap- 
piness in general,” to use the language 
of Dr. Franklin, ‘‘ is so natural to us, 
that all the world have this one end in 
view,—all are in constant pursuit of it, 
though they take such different methods 
to attain it, and are so much divided 
in their notions of it;” we may, at 
closing our ‘* Speculations” on the 
subject, take up the same ground we 
occupied at their commencement,— 
that of the pre-eminency and perma- 
nency of those pleasures which are 
sought out from topics of literary con- 
templation. 

Content, for the present, with having 
raised a feeble testimony in favour of 
the position he advocates, the author 
now bids adieu to his readers. 

Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 


Errata.—P. 412. b. 1. 28, read M. 
Pauw.—P. 413. b. 1.17 from bottom, read 


philosopher.—P. 414. a. 1. 38, read Hume 
and Bayle. 


Monument to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Dodleston, Oct. 25. 

it may not be generally known, that 

the remains of the illustrious pro- 
genitor of the Bridgewater family, 
Thomas Egerton, Viscount Brackley, 
(better —s remembered by his 
inferior, but earlier title of Baron Elles- 
mere,) who for upward of twenty 
years, 1596-1617, held the Great Seal 
of England with distinguished ability 
and integrity, have hitherto lain under 
a nameless stone at Doddleston, in 
Cheshire. The present Rector of Dod- 
leston, therefore, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, under the impres- 
sion that ** the splendour of ancestry 
is intended to be not only a glory, but 
also a light and guide to posterity,” 
has, by application to one of his af- 
fluent descendants (the late Rev. the 
Earl of Bridgewater), procured for 
** buried merit its tardy bust.” 

A marble monument, handsomely 
executed by Mr. Kelly of Chester, now 
distinguishes the spot where those long- 
neglected relics rest. It bears the fol 
lowing inscription from the pen of the 
Archdeacon : 


MAIORVM . GLORIA . POSTERIS . QVASI. 
LVYMEN . EST 
SVBTVS . IACET 
QVIDQVID . MORTALE , FVIT 
THOME 
BARONIS . DE . ELLESMERE 
ET . VICE~ COMITIS . DE . BRACKLEY 
VIRI . ANTIQVA . VIRTVTE . AC . FIDE 
PER . VIGINTI. PLVS . ANNOS 
REGNI . ANGLIZ 
CANCELLARII 
SCIENTIA . SCRIPTIS . FACVNDIA 
SPECTATISSIMI 


HOMINIBVS . EXEMPTVS . EST 
IV .ID. APRIL. 
ANNO . SACRO, M.DC.XVII. 
#T . CIRCITER . LXXVII 
ORIMVR . MORIMVR 
SEQUENTVR . QVI . NON . PRECESSERINT. 


The fund (100/.) for defraying the 
expences of the erection, was wholly 
supplied by the late eccentric but mu- 
nificently disposed Earl, in a remit- 
tance from Paris. * E. F. P. 


* A point of law has been recently agi- 
tated in the Court Royal of Paris, arising 
out of the will of the Earl. The question 
submitted to the Court was, whether lega- 
tees under a will, who were proceeding for 
the sale of immoveable property, could re- 
quire the sale to be made through the 
agency of a notary, or by a public auction. 

he Court ordered the legatees of the Earl 
of Bridgewater to sell his immoveable pro- 
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Mornington-crescent, 
Mr. Ursan, New. 16. 
ETERCHURCH is the name of 
a parish pleasantly situated in the 
Golden Vale, or Vale of the Dore, in 
the south-western part of the county of 
Hereford. ‘The Church possesses con- 
siderable interest, from the singularity 
of its plan. 

The'present edifice consists of four 
apartments, A, B, C, D, the western- 
most, A, being the original nave, and 
the others, B, C, D, the chancel. The 
present nave is formed of two of these 
apartments, A, B, which communi- 
cate under a semicircular arch, the im- 
posts adorned with the starry moulding. 

It is entered from the outside by two 
doorways placed north and south, the 
former of them in the early Pointed 
style, and protected by a porch, the 
latter a semi-circular arch springing 
from attached shafts, and enriched with 
convex and concave zig-zag, billet, and 
lozenge mouldings; the head of the 
arch filled with a transom stone. This 
portion of the building receives light 
from ten windows, four of them loop- 
holes, the same number of two lights 
with trefoil heads, a single light, and 
one in the roof of two lights; the two 
last are comparatively modern. A cir- 
cular newel stair-case in the north wall 
formerly led to the rood-loft; it now 
conducts to a gallery: under this gal- 
lery is preserved some oak carving of an 
elegant scroll pattern, which probably 
formed part of the ornamental work in 
the screen or the rood-loft. In the 
south wall is a small trefoil-headed 
piscina. 

The present chancel is entered un- 
der a lofty semicircular arch, and, like 
the nave, comprises two apartments, 
C,D. The first, C, is in plan a paral- 
lelogram, the second or easternmost, 
D, terminates in a half-circle. These 
are lighted by five long narrow aper- 
tures, which were doubtless originally 
mere loop-holes, although only three 
of them remain as such. It would ap- 
pear, then, that this church, when first 
completed, obtained light only from 
those small openings ; for all the win- 
dows of a greater size are evidently of 
much later date than the walls. The 
semicircular apsis, or niche, is particu- 
larly remarkable for containing the an- 





perty, an hotel, situated in Rue St. Honoré, 
through the agency of the notary, at the 
Hall of the Notaries, at Paris. 


Peterchurch, Herefordshire. 
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cient altar, a, in a perfect state: it is 
made of square-set masonry, coated 
with plaster, and covered by a free- 
stone table or slab marked with five 
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small crosses, one at each angle, and 


oue in the centre. This slab is six 
feet three inches in length, three feet 
three inches in breadth, and six inches 
thick ; the total height of the altar is 
thirty-two inches. 

The tower, ‘EE, situated at the ex- 
treme western end ‘of the church, is 
71 feet in height, contains a clock and 
six bells, bearing date 1782, and is 
surmounted by.a lofty octagonal stone 
spire. ' 

The ‘font, elevated on two steps, is 
a circular stone bason, banded with in- 
dented and cable mouldings: it is 25 
inches in diameter, and 27 inches in 
height. . , 

In the chancel are sepulchral me- 
morials to some descendants of the fa- 
mily of De-la-Hay, formerly of Urish 
Hay, in this parish, with the arms, 
Argent, ‘an estoile of sixteen points 
Gules ;"to two of the Vaughans; fa- 
ther and:son, of Hinton Court in this 
parish, with the arms, Sable, a chev- 
ron between three boys’ ‘heads couped 
at the'‘shoulders Argent, crined Or, 
wreathed round the necks with as 
many snakes Proper ; and to some other 
individuals of minor importance. 

Against the western wall of the nave 
is aflixed a .stone tablet, whereon is 
sculptured the figure of a large trout, 
having a chain round the back part of 
its head: it has been recently painted 
and gilt, and the names of the church- 
wardens added. The story told in the 
village respecting this fish is simply as 
follows: 7 

Many years since a trout was caught 
in the river Dore, which runs through 
the — wearing a gold chain round 
the back part of its head ; a plaster cast 
of it was immediately taken, an artist 
employed to execute the above, a faith- 
ful representation ; and when finished 
it was placed in the church as a per- 
petual memorial of the circumstance. 

It was suggested to me by a gentle- 
man resident in the county, who has 
investigated its antiquities, and who 
has indeed published the result of a 
portion of bis labours, that, as the 
church is dedicated to St. Peter, this 
tablet may have reference to the find- 
ing of the piece of money by Peter; as 
recorded in Matt. xvi: 27. To this 
opinion IL feel inclined to dissent, first, 
because the stone bears no mark of 
great antiquity, and was put up pro- 
bably long since the Roman Catholic 

Gent. Mac. December, 1829. 
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religion had been dominant—at a time 
when the people never thought of their 
patron saintas such, except when keep- 
ing his revel or feast ; secondly, be- 
cause it is unlikely the sculptor would 
have encircled the fish with a chain, 
when the more obvious illustration of 
the subject would have been to insert 
a piece of money in the mouth. Per- 


‘haps your Correspondents may be able 


1o throw some light on the matter. 
This Charch, singular in form, an- 
tient in structure, curious in its con- 
tents, connected as these are with lo- 
cal tradition, and widely-spread super- 
stition, claims the attention of every 
visitor. W1LLIAM SAWYER. 


‘Mr. Ursan, 
N your volume vxit. p. 395, is a 
view of Dore Abbey in Hereford- 
shire, with a full account of the same, 
by your late ingenious correspondent 
Mr. James Wathen. I now request 
your insertion of another view of it, 
from ‘a different point of sight, drawn 
and engraved by Mr. Malcolm (see 
Plate IT.) ' 

Dore Abbey was of the Cistercian 
order, and was founded :by Robert de 
Ewyas, the youngest son of Harold, 
Lord of Ewyas, in the.time of King 
Stephen, to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary. Amongst its benefactors may 
be enumerated King John, Robert Earl 
of Ferrers, Alande Plokenet, John la 
Warre, Walter de Clifford, and nu- 
merous others. 

In Pope Nicholas’s taxation, the 
spiritualties of the monastery amount 
to Ot.13s.4d. ; the annual amount of the 
temporal possessions to 120/. 16s. 11d. 

In the 26th Henry VIII. the gross 
revenues of this House amounted to 
1181. Us. 2d. The clear income to 
101. 5s. 2d. per annum. The site was 
granted, 31 Heury VILI. to John Scu- 
damore. 

A very imperfect impression of the 
Seal of this Abbey, is in the collection 
of John Caley, Esq. Its subject is, 
av Abbot at full length, in one hand a 
crucifix, in the other a book; and 
having on his dexter side a shield, 
with the arms of the Abbey, being 
those of the family of Tregoz, who 
married the heiress of the founder, 
Ewyas, viz. Gules, two bars gemels, 
and in chief a lion passant, guardant 
Or. The arms in the shield of the si- 
nister side are, in this impression, 
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wholly obliterated, nor can. more of 
the legend be made out than-s. c. 
eeeveceeeees DE DORA*. 

The remains of the Abbey, now the 
parish Church, are at the east end of 
the village. They shew the effects of 
violence rather than of age, though the 
walls bear the marks peculiar to the 
earliest style of Church architecture. 
They are variegated with the tints of 
the saffron, green, and lead-coloured 
mosses ; and covered by ivy on the 
north side, which clings to the inter- 
stices, and winding over the arches, 
assumes their form, permitting but 
partial glances of the stone that com- 
poses them. N. R.S. 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, Dec. 12. 

i the course of my inquiries respect- 

ing the Deanery of Doncaster, I 
have become acquainted with the name 
of William Ainsworth, concerning 
whom there is an inquiry in the pre- 
sent volume, p. 290. 

I first find him settled in the parish 
of Halifax, where he had the curacy 
of Lighicliffe. While there, he pub- 
lished *‘ Triplex Memoriale, or the sub- 
stance of Three Commemoration Ser- 
mons, &c. preached at Halifax, in re- 
membrance of Mr. Nathaniel Water- 
house, deceased ; whereunto is added, 
an extract from the last Will and Tes- 
tament of the said Mr. Nathaniel Wa- 
terhouse, containing his several gifts 
and donations, for pious and charitable 
uses. By William Ainsworth, late 
Lecturer at St. Peter’s, Chester ;” a 
description which supplies another fact 
in his history. It is a small 12mo, 
printed at York in 1650. 

The writer speaks of being poor and 
neglected, and has incorporated with 
his work, dedications to Sir John Sa- 
vile, and also to Langdale Sunderland 
and William Rooker, jun. Esqrs. to 
both of whom he professes obligation. 

It appears by this werk that he was 
in some way connected with Natha- 
niel Waterhouse, who endowed a 
monthly Lecture, and was in other 
ways a great benefactor to the parish 
of Halifax. 

It was probably while he lived at 
Lightcliffe that he published the work 
mentioned by your Correspondent, a 
copy of which I never saw. The Mr. 





* Dugdale’s Monasticon, new edit. vol. v. 
p- 553.—A seal of the Abbot Jordan of Dore, 
is engraved in our vol. LXxvI. p. 793. 


Rev. Wm. Ainsworth.—Irish Peerages. 
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Samuel Sunderland to whom it is de- 
dicated, was Samuel Sunderland of 
Harden, uncle to Langdale Suaderland, 
and was living, aged 67, at the He- 
ralds’ visitation in 1665. 

In 1661 Ainsworth was presented to 
the vicarage of Hooton-Pagnel, by Lady 
Hutton, the widow of Sir Richard Hut- 
ton ; but he held not that living long, 
his successor Janes Rigby having been 
instituted to it May 15, 1662. Hethen 
removed to Hull, where he was preacher 
(I suppose lecturer) in the greatChurch. 
More than this I am unable to relate 
concerning him. In the Catalogue of 
Incumbents of Hooton-Pagnel, he is 
described as being M. A. 

Yours, &c. - Josew HunrTerR. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 15. 
IX reply to J. G. N., p. 386, allow 
me to observe, that the main ques- 
tion is, whether the Roscommon 
peerage remained unclaimed for twelve 
months after the late Earl’s death, in 
1816? if it did, the Crown was un- 
questionably entitled to treat it as an 


“extinct peerage; and, as the present 


Earl was not acknowledged by the 
House of Peers until June 1828, the 
next new extinction, viz. that of Car- 
hampton, 1829, not having been acted 
on, the whole case, thus considered, is 
without difficulty. 

I suspect, however, that Lord Bloom- 
field, on presenting his patent, was 
unable to satisfy the House of Peers 
that the Roscommon Earldom was ever 
in such a state of presunied extinction; 
his Lordship’s name does not appear 
in the last list of Peers of Ireland, to 
whom writs were issued to elect a re- 
presentative Peer in the room of the 
Earl of Erne. The present Earl of 
Roscommon, it is stated, assumed the 
title in 1816, immediately on his pre- 
decessor’s decease ; and his name was 
included in the list of Peers, annually 
returned by Ulster King at Arms, to 
the Castle of Dublin. That the Crown 
did not originally consider Roscom- 
mon as an extinction, may be seen by 
reference to Lord Howden’s patent, 
the alleged extinctions for which 
were the Barony of Callon, 1815; 
the Barony of Sunderlin, 1816; and 
the Earldom of Upper Ossory, 1818. 
Lord Downes’s patent followed with 
the extinctions of the Earldom of Dub- 
lin, 1820; and the Baronies of Tyraw- 
ly and Tara, 1821. It was reserved 
for Lord Bloomfield’s patent, to go 
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back to a presumed extinction of 1816. 
Considering the case in this point of 
view, the Peerage of Bloomfield seems 
to be a complete failure,—the creation 
unwarranted by law,—heing supported 
by two only, instead of three extince- 
tions. The only remedy then is a 
new patent, inserting the two extinc- 
tions, with one of those which have 
since accrued. By this, Lord Bloom- 
field would lose the precedence of 1825; 
but there seems to be no alternative. 
Aw OLp SusscriBer. 


—— 

Mr. Ursan, Maize Hill, Dec. 16. 

I BELIEVE that the registers in- 

quired after by a ** Constant Rea- 
der,” and ordered by the Act of Wil- 
liam III. to be kept for the purpose of 
enabling a tax upon marriages, births, 
burials, &c. to be collected, were re- 
gularly kept by the parochial ministers, 
and at certain periods transmitted to 
the Stamp or other office, having juris- 
diction over that revenue: that when 
examined, and of no further utility to 
the revenue, they were transferred to 
His Majesty’s Exchequer Officers, to 
be by them preserved with other offi- 
cial documents, and that they are now 
in large boxes in the temporary wooden 
building destined to preserve the Ex- 
chequer records in Westminster Hall. 
I have seen a few of these Registers, 
and if the whole be like the few, all 
are useless, since they are simple nu- 
merical accounts of the information re- 
quired by the statute, and contain no 
names. 

I now request permission to ask 
mer antiquarian readers to oblige me 

y looking at the fifteenth plate of the 
Bayeux tapestry, as engraved by the 
Society of Antiquaries, and examining 
the breast part of the coat of mail of 
the Standard Bearer, who is imme- 
diately ia advance of the Conqueror. 
Upon his breast is a square, inclosing 
some diagonal lines from right to left, 
as well as from left to right, and thereby 
forming the figure commonly called 
diamond, 

I will not make any observation 
which may express my own idea upon 
the meaning of this mark, because I 
am anxious to have the unbiassed sen- 
timents of some of the able Antiquaries 
who are likely to read this application, 
and I particularly request the favour of 
their opinions upon the subject, be- 
cause if I should be correct in my con- 
clusion as to the object of these lines, 


I shall be enabled to lay some most in- 
teresting and novel antiquarian infor- 
mation before the public. 

Yours, &c. S. G. 


— &-- 
Mr. Urzan, Dec. 12. 
HE following account of the cere- 
mony of touching for the King’s 
Evil, written evidently by an eye-wit- 
ness, is translated from a book, enti- 
tuled, ** Relation, en forme de Journal, 
du Voyage et Sejour que le serenissime 
et tres puissant Prince Charles II. Roy 
de la Grande Bretagne afait en Hol- 
lande, depuis le 25 May, jusq’ au 2 
Juin, 1660. A la Haye, chez Adrian 
Viacy, 1660.” The portion of our 
history to which it belongs, the actors 
concerned in it, the minute particula- 
rity of its description, and the royal 
etiquette so ostentatiously observed by 
an exiled monarch in a republican 
state, may render it interesting to your 
readers. It may be compared with a 
communication which appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, dated June 
1774, on the Auncient Ordre for hal- 
lowinge of the Crampe Rings, where it 
is asserted, on the authority of Dr. 
Percy, that the gift of curing the King’s 
Evil was claimed by none of our sove- 
reigns prior to the Stuarts. The reli- 
gious part of the ceremony, which took 
place on Sunday, May 30, 1660, ma 
also be compared with the office At 
the Healing, in some of the early edi- 
tions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The assertion noticed at the end of this 
narrative, that to lese the coin append- 
ed to the neck of the patient, was to 
lose the benefit of the rite, seems to 
me a mere pretence, invented to ac- 
count for some of the many cases of 
failure to which this method of cure 
must have been liable, if ever, from 
the force of an excited imagination, it 
could have been at all efficacious in 
removing such a disease as the scro- 
phula. ENEFELDENSIS. 





After the sermon, several persons la- 
bouring under the King’s Evil presented 
themselves, whom His Majesty was to touch, 
after several others, whom he had touched 
in private, on Friday and Saturday, the 28th 
and the 29th of this month. And as this 
ceremony is petformed with circumstances 
very remarkable, and very different from 
those which accompany it in France, when 
the King there touches such ‘eongpy it 
will not be improper to relate here all the 
particularities; constituting, as they do, an 
essential part of our narrative, which pro- 
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fesses to omit nothing done by His Ma- 
jesty at the Hague. But before we enter 
upon this recital, it will be necessary to dis- 
abuse the minds of those who believe that 
whatever the Kings of England do in this 
matter, is but a copy of what is done in 
France; and that it is only because of the 
pretension which they have to that crown, 
and in virtue of the title which they assume, 
and the arms of France which they bear on 
their escutcheon, that they attribute to 
themselves a gift which belongs to the 
eldest son of the Church alone. For it is 
most certain, that the King of Great Britain 
possesses this right and this advantage, not 
at all as King of France, although he takes 
that quality in his titles, but as King of Eng- 
land; and because the Kings, his predeces- 
sors, have efficaciously exercised it from the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, that is, from 
the Leginning of the 11th century, long be- 
fore the Kings of England had declared that 
Eeatem which they did, when Philip de 

alois came to the crown. This ceremony 
is now performed in the manner which we 
are about to describe. 

Those who are afflicted with the glandular 
disease called ‘* the King’s Evil,”” because 
the King cures it, are obliged to apply to 
his Majesty’s first Surgeon, who examines - 
them; and if he judges that theirs is the 
disease which the King cures, he appoints 
them a day and an hour to be in attendance 
at the Chapel, where the King is to touch 
them. Asin France, the ceremony of touch- 
ing the sick takes place in the morning, 
after the King has received the Sacrament, 
so on this day it was perfurmed at the Chapel 
of the Princess Royal, after the King had 
been present during a sermon and public 
prayer. The preaching being concluded, a 
large chair was placed for the King, at a 
little distance from the congregation. As 
soon as his Majesty was seated, one of his 
private Secretaries took his scation on the 
right side of the chair, holding on his arm, 
or else in his right hand, as many ‘‘ Angels,” 
each suspended from a riband of white silk, 
as there were patients, who had presente 
themselves to be touched. But as Angels, 
a gold coin so named from its being marked 
with the figure of an Angel, of the value of 
about two crowns and a half, are so rare, 
especially in these provinces, that there is a 
difficulty in procuring them, the King com- 
monly uses, as he did on this occasion, half- 
Caroluses, which are of the same value. 
The Chaplain, who has preached before the 
King, and who usually takes a text appro- 
priate to the ceremony, goes through the 
succeeding office, and stands on the left of 
the chair, whilst the surgeon, with the pa- 
tients, places himself in front, but at some 
distance from the King. Upon the occa- 
sion, however, of which we now speak, the 
text had nothing in common with the cere- 
mony; nor was it the Clergyman who had 
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preached that assisted at it, but Dr. Brown, 
Chaplain of the Princess Royal, who offi- 
ciated throughout it, representing the King’s 
Chaplain, as he had done on ail similar occa- 
sions, at Breda, during the stay which his 
Majesty had made there. 

After the King had taken his place, having 
the Secretary by his side, and the Surgeon 
in front of him, the Chaplain, who held in 
his hand the New Testament, chose the 
text of St. Mark’s Gospel, chap. xvi. from 
the 14th verse to the end: and, in the 
mean time, the Surgeon, taking one of the 
patients by the hand, after each of them had 
made three low bows, eame with him to 
kneel down before the King, close to the 
chair. And, whilst the Chaplain pronounced 
these words of that Gospel, ‘* they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover,” 
the King put his hands on the two cheeks 
of the sick person. This being done, he 
who had been touched, retired, and they 
brought another sick person to the King, 
who touched him in the same manner; the 
Chaplain repeating the same words as often 
as there were patients whom the King 
touched, and who were brought, one after 
another, to the feet of his Majesty. The 
Surgeon, who remained on his knees whilst 
the King was touching. did not rise until 
the King had finished touching the last; 
and he then again made three low bows, and 
retired with the patients to the place where 
they were at first, and remained there until 
the Chaplain had finished reading the rest 
of the Gospel, the reading of which he did 
not go on with until after the King had 
touched the last of the sick. This being 
done, the Chaplain began another Gospel, 
taken from the Ist chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, from the Ist to the 15th verse : 
and whilst he read it, the Surgeon brought 
back the persons touched by the King, in 
the same manner as before; and his Ma- 
jesty, whilst the Chaplain was pronouncing 
these words of the Gospel, ‘* that was the 
true light, which lighteth every man, that 
cometh into the world,” taking from the 
hand of his private Secretary one of the 
Angels, suspended from a riband, hung it 
upon the neck of one of the sick, who ap- 
proached in succession, as they had done, 
when the Surgeon presented them to he 
touched ; the Chaplain, also, repeating these 
words as often as there had been persons 
touched. After that, they all retired to 
their former station, and then the Chaplain 
finished reading the Gospel, as far as the 
verse already pointed out. Some other pas- 
sages of the Holy Scriptures were then 
read, and the whole service was concluded 
by the Lord’s prayer, and by a prayer to 
God, that he would be pleased to bless the 
ceremony which the King had been perform- 
ing. 
The service being finished, the Gentle- 
man Usher (Mr. Sandys at that time offi- 
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ciated) brought a basin, an ewer, and a nap- 
kin, and being accompanied by two noble- 
men, namely, the Lord Lionel Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlesex, and the Lord Henry Jer- 
myn, whom the King has since created Earl 
of St. Alban’s, presented the basin and 
ewer to the younger of the two, who placed 
himself on the left; the gentleman, who 
carried the napkin, taking the right of the 
older of the two Lords. The latter being 
thus between them, they advanced in this 
order towards the King, and after making 
three low bows, they all three knelt before 
his Majesty; and whilst the Earl of St. 
Alban’s poured water on the King’s hands, 
the Earl of Middlesex took the napkin from 
the Gentleman Usher, and presented it to 
his Majesty, who wiped his hands with it. 
After that, the two Lords and the Gentle- 
man Usher rose, made again three low bows 
to the King, and retired: the King then 
rose, also, and withdrew to the apartment of 
the Princess Royal. 

It is well known that the King has very 
often touched sick persons both at Breda, 
where he touched 260 from Saturday the 
17th of April, to Sunday the 23d of May, 
and at Bruges and Brussels, during his stay 
there; and the English confidently assert, 
not only that it was not without success, 
because it is the relief experienced which 
daily draws a great number of these patients, 
even from the most remote provinces of 
Germany, but also that not one of them is 
thus so perfectly cured as not to be at- 
tacked again by the same disease, if he be so 
unfortunate as to lose, by accident or other- 
wise, the coin which the King hangs about 
his neck, when he is touched: and without 
hope of recovering from it if he does not 
procure himself to be touched again, and to 
have another Angel hung about his neck. 
We should have had some reluctance in 
mentioning this particular, if several grave 
persons, whom one could not suspect of su- 
perstition or bigotry, had not spoken of it 
as of a fact of constant occurrence, and of 
which no doubt ought to be entertained. 


Mr. UrsBan, London, Nov. 
HERE is, I am grieved to find, a 
spirit methodistically sect against 
Fairs, Wakes, Morris-dancing, May- 
ing, Bell-ringing, and all old English 
sports and pastimes, without distinction. 
These innocent amusements are worthy 
of some respect, were it only because 
they were the delight of our ancestors 
of the olden time, who were certainly 
as well meaning and orderly people as 
their posterity. 

Being a lover of the noble science of 
Campanology, and knowing that it is 
not only healthful and tranquillizing to 
those who are its students, but has a 
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most enlivening and joyous effect on 
all who can appreciate the sweet un- 
dulating melody, I am concerned to 
observe a strong desire in some quar- 
ters to ‘* put down” this truly national 
and Christian recreation. I have rung 
in many a peal, and can safely say, that 
1 never found my companions ought 
but good fellows, and had any of them 
been in an unpleasant humour when 
he came to the pull, he never failed to 
be in good spirits when he retired, nay 
the village itself became more hilarious 
as the peal increased in its intricate 
chimes. 

England has been for ages justly 
famous for the art, from which in 
former times it was denominated ‘‘ the 
Bell-ringing country,” an appellation 
that I trust it will stiil continue to de- 
serve, maugre the heartless enemies of 
tinnulous melody. Meantime | cannot 
refrain from saying somewhat in de- 
fence of this innocent and scientific 
amusement; for I view the hostility 
to this appropriate and almost sole use 
of the steeple, as an insidious atiempt 
on the Church itself. Enemies to this 
diversion appear, indeed, not to be con- 
fined to the present day; for in the 
curious work entitled ‘* Campanalo- 
gia,” published in the time of Charles 
IT. it is regretted that, ‘* many ma- 
licious aspersions were cast upon this 
diverting, ingenious, harmless, and 
healthful art, by partial and extrajudi- 
cial persons;” but in this advanced 
state of society it is discovered that 
ringing the bells shakes not only the 
steeple but the whole fabric of the 
church, and adjacent buildings; and 
St. Mary le Bow, with her celebrated 
bells, dear to all natives of the land 
yhent Cockayne, is silenced without a 
peal. Tobe sure the ‘ rocking of the 
steeple” may not be very agreeable to 
its near neighbours. Those sensitive 
people who are unable to bear a slight 
vibration are much to be pitied, in 
being still subjected to the grating 
noise and heavy incessant rattling of 
some thousand carriages. Alas! I have 
heard, when the world had not the 
light afforded by the high civilization 
of the present age, that when the tower 
shook it proved the goodness of .the 
masonry, the walls being well ce- 
mented, solid, and all of a piece as it 
were, but these were old-fashioned no- 
tions. I, however, should like to know 
whether a tower was ever actually 
pulled down by ringing the bells? 
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This much I do know, that where 
Acts of Parliament have been obtained 
for rebuilding some churches, the chief 
reason assigned has been ‘* the ruinous 
and dangerous state of the tower ;” yet 
when proceeding to pull down the fa- 
bric, the same tower has been found 
in best repair, although the most an- 
cient part, and in some cases has ac- 
tually been allowed to stand rather than 
the expence and trouble of removing 
so firm a mass should be incurred! 
This, I believe, is the case at Mitcham 
in Surrey, where the tower is left ina 
most awkward position by the chancel 
wall. 

An old author says of the English, 
that when they get together and be- 
come merry, ‘‘ they are wont to ad- 
journ to some neighbouring church, and 
ring a merry peal,” surely an unobjec- 
tionable mode of divertisement. Most 
of us know that bells were in early 
ages, as they are still, I believe, in Ca- 
tholic countries, baptised and conse- 
crated with much ceremony, and dedi- 
cated to some particular saint, for a 
curious account of all which Stell’s 
**Beehive of the RomanChurch,” 1580, 
may be consulted. ‘The tolling of a 
bell had powerful effects. It kept the 
spirits of darkness from assaulting be- 
lievers ; it dispelled thunder, and pre- 
vented the Devil from molesting either 
the church or congregation, and hence 
the: bells were rung with due ardour 
and devotion, in time ofa storm. To 
insure these valuable services: many, 
in the ‘ dark ages,”” were induced to 
bequeath property for the support of 
favourite bells, which could be rung at 
their funeral to the discomfiture of the 
arch fiend, whose attempts to get pos- 
session of the deceased's soul were pa- 
ralyzed by the hallowed sound; and to 
what purpose, can you inform me, are 
the funds devoted, if the terms of the 
bequest are not complied with? 

Id Bells have generally inscriptions 
detailing their wonderful properties. 
We are first informed to what Saints 
they were dedicated, and then we are 
reminded of the less important duties : 
** sabbata pango, funera plango, so- 
lemnia clango.” Since we have been 
emancipated from the ‘¢ damnable doc- 
trine and heresy” of Popery, to be sure 
we have no such veneration for bell- 
ringing, but there are occasions on 
which it would be grievously vexatious, 
both to the performers and the public, 
if the exercise was interdicted, and the 
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exhilarating harmony of “ treble bobs, 
grandsire bobs,” or any sort of bobs 
from ‘* Cripplegate chorus,” to * St. 
Dunstan’s doubles,” were no longer to 
be heard. Many anecdotes of bell- 
ringers might be related, and man 
stories illustrative of the beneficial ef 
fect of this ‘* very delightful and pleas- 
ing exercise ;” but I fear I have already 
intruded myself too far, and shall con- 
clude with a few short extracts from 
the work to which I have referred. 
** While other sports,” says the en- 
thusiastic campanologist, are ‘* unac- 
companied by melody, nothing can 
yield a more pleasant and harmonious 
sound than eight or ten merry bells, 
well rung by ringers well skilled and 
practised. ‘There have been,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ many noble and ingenious 
persons that have been very ambitious 
and desirous of attaining a knowledge 
in the art, and, moreover, at this time, 
to our certain knowledge, there are 
several learned and eminent persons, 
both clergy and laymen, of good es- 
tates, that are members of several so- 
cieties of ringers, inhabiting within 
this city, and think themselves very 
much respected and highly favoured, 
that they can attain so great a happi- 
ness and honour. Nor is it less es- 
teemed and admired by foreigners, who 
have acknowledged that in all parts, 
wherever they have been, the like is 
not known; and therefore they have 
named England ¢ the ringing country.’ 
This we hope will satisfy the judicious, 
that the scandalous aspersions cast upon 
this art are erroneous and malicious, 
and that other exercises are not in the 
least to be compared with it, because 
not so artful, or requiring so thoughtful 
and ingenious a head-piece.” 





THE earliest peal of Bells which 
we read of was at the Abbey of 
Croyland, put up soon after the Con- 
quest ; it consisted of five, but we are 
not acquainted with their weights. 

** At the Abbey of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster,” says an author of the four- 
teenth century, ‘ are two bells, which, 
over all the bells of the world, obtain 
the precedence in wonderful size and 
tone.” 

A writer of the twelfth century says, 
that Conrad, Prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, fixed in the clock house 
five exceedingly great bells, of which 
one required eight men to ring it, 
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two others ten each, the fourth ele- 
ven, and the fifth twenty-four. A 
succeeding Prior in the same century 
set up a bell in the clock house, which 
required thirty-two men to ring it. 

**In the Abbey of St. Edmonds- 
bury,” says John Major, the Scots 
historian, ‘‘ is reported to be the great- 
est bell of all England, though in Eng- 
land is a vast number of bells of the 
finest tone.” 

*‘In the priory church of Christ 
Church, Aldgate, Leoten, “uae Stowe, 
** were nine bells well toned.”’ 

The glory of Oxford was the peal 
of Oseney Abbey, consisting of five. 
Their names were, Douce, Clement, 
Hautileve, Gabriel, and John. 

Stowe gives the following account 
of the celebrated bells of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral : 

‘Near unto the schoole in St. Paul’s 
Church yarde belonging to the Cathedral 
church was a great and high clochier or 
bell house, four square, builded of stone, 
and in the same a most stronge frame of 
timber, with foure bells, the greatest that I 
have heard. These were called Jesus bells, 
and belonged to Jesus Chappel of the Ca- 
thedral. The same had a great spire of 
timber covered with lead, with the image of 
St. Paul at the top, but was pulled down by 
Sir Miles Partridge, knight, in the raigne 
of Kinge Henry VIII. The common speech 
then was, that he did set 100/. upon a cast 
of diGe against it, and so won the said 
clochier and bells of the King, and then 
causing the bells to be broken as they 
hunge ; the rest was pulled downe.” 

Of the great size and weight of con- 
ventual bells, we may form some no- 
tion, from the accounts of the Com- 
missioners, at the Dissolution, of the 
various sales of bell-metal. In that of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Canterbury, 
in 1540, is the following memoran- 
dum: ; 

**Parcel of five bells late in the great 
belfraye, containing 24,600 lb.” 

The greatest bell of York Minster, be- 
forethe Reformation, weighed 6600 lbs. 
The heaviest bells now in England are 
the following. 

Clock Bells not rung in Peal. 


Christ Church, Oxford 17000 lb. 
Exeter . 2 eso, Se 
Lincoln (the best in England) 9894 
St. Paul’s Cathedral - 8400 
Gloucester. . ; 6500 
Canterbury . . . 7500 


Beverley cee ee 
Of these, four belonged to great con- 
ventual Churches, viz. Christ Church, 
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which came from Oseney Abbey; St. 
Paul’s, which originally, it is said, be- 
longed to Westminster ; Gloucester, 
and Canterbury, 

There are some other clock bells re- 
maining, but of inferior weights and 
size. There is a bell of this sort at 
Tonge Church in Shropshire, which 
was a collegiate church. It weighs 
about 4000lbs. 


Some of the heaviest Bells now rung 
in Peal. 
Exeter Cathedral, in the south tower, Ibs. 


a peal often; tenor. . . . . 7552 
St. Mary le Bow, London, peal of ten ; 

tenor , eu oe 8) ee 
York Minster, peal of ten; tenor . 5300 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, peal of 

twelve; tenor . 5100 


St. Mary, Radcliff, Bristol, peal of 

eight; tenor. . . . 5100 
Wells Cathedral, peal of ten; tenor 4400 
St. Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich, peal 


of twelve; tenor .. . «. . 4100 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, London, 

peal of twelve ; tenor . 4400 
Sheffield, peal of ten ; tenor . - 4100 
St. Michael, Cornhill, London, peal 

of twelve; tenor. . . . . . 4000 
St. Martin’s, Birmingham, peal of 

twelve; tenor ... . + « 8600 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, peal 

of twelve; tenor . . +. « « 38600 
Shrewsbury, St. Chad, peal of twelve ; 

WE +. cs a be: Bice -« & QP 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, London, 

peal of twelve; tenor 3400 


St. Michael, Coventry, peal of ten; 
tenor + + ih + ee. 
St. Margaret, Lynn, peal of 8 ; tenor 3000 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, London, peal 
of twelve; tenor. . . . . « 
Cambridge, St. Mary’s, peal of twelve ; 
tenor ‘ : 


8000 


i + © * 3000 
There are in the kingdom some very 
heavy ancient peals of six and five bells. 
Among the most remarkable are those 
of Sherborne Abbey Church, Dorset, 
the tenor of which weighs about 
3600 Ibs. ; Bampton, Oxfordshire, te- 
nor 3000; St. Mary’s, Oxford, &c. 


Weights of some foreign Clock Bells. 
The famous bel! of Moscow 43200 lbs. 
St. Peter’s, Rome (re-cast in 

Sin = iw a ss OOD 
Florence Cathedral 17000 


Mr. Ursan, December 8. 
iw pulpit, an engraving of which 
appears in your Magazine of last 
month, p. 401, is evidently that of 
Holne, a parish in Devonshire, about 
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five miles from Ashburton, not far from 
the source of the Dart. 

This pulpit is one Mr. Lysons enu- 
merates among those worthy of notice 
in the county of Devon. It is a par- 
ticularly good specimen of the taste and 
workmanship of the latter end of the 
fifteenth century, formed of oak, with 
enough of the colour and gilding on 
the mouldings and enrichments, to 
shew that it was splendidly ornamented 
according to the taste of that period. 

On seven sides of the octagon, the 
eighth resting against a pillar, is a 
shield. The arms occur in the follow- 
ing order: 

1. Or, a cross Gules, the cross of 
St. George. 

2. Quarterly, England and France. 

3. Four principal quarters, 1 and 4, 

uarterly, Argent, a cross engrailed 
Gales between four water-bougets 
Sable, Bourchier. 2 and 3, Chequy, 
Or and Gules, a fess of the First,* 
Eu (?); the second and third prin- 
cipal quarters, Quarterly per fess in- 


dented Ermine and Gules, Fitzwar- - 


ren, ‘The manors of Holne and 
Holne Clare,” says Mr. Lysous, ‘* ap- 
pear to have been part of the barony 
of Barnstaple, and to have passed with 
Tawstock, successively to the Aud- 
levs and to the Bourchters Lords Fiiz- 
warren and Earls of Bath; they now 
belong to their representative Sir Bour- 
chier Wrey, Bart., who has a hunting 
seat here in a singularly romantic situa- 
tion.” 

4. Sable, a chevron Or between 
three owls Argent, on a chief of the 
Second three roses Gules, Oldham. 

5. Sable, a crozier in pale Argent, 
crooked Or, surmounted by a stag’s 
head caboshed of the Second, horned 
Gules ; this shield belonged to Buck- 
fastleigh Abbey, whose territorial pos- 
sessions in the parish were considerable, 
as may be seen in Lysons. 

6. Gules, a bend and label of five 
points Or. This coat is that of Wil- 
liam de Columbers, to whom the ma- 
nor was assigned in the division of 
lands of his father-in-law, the last Lord 
Martin, who died in 1326, although it 
was afterwards transferred to Lord 
Audley, the son of the other sister. 
The same coat was borne by Barn- 
staple Abbey. 

7. Gules, a cross moline Or, in the 





* These colours are perhaps incorrectly 
repainted. 
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upper quarters the letters S. J. being 
the initials of Saint John, to the hos- 
pital dedicated to which saint at Ex- 
eter the patronage of Holne apper- 
tained. 

It is to be remarked that the colours 
of several of the shields have been al- 
tered by some ignorant beautifier of the 
last century. 

On the underpanelling of the screen 
are to be seen some cleverly painted 
fall lengths of saints, concealed behind 
the seats, to which they have probably 
owed their preservation f. 

A RESIDENT IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 

HOOD OF HOLNE. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 5. 

KK p- 409, Mr. Oliver quotes the fol- 

lowing passage from p. 156 of the 
first volume of the Antiquarian Reper- 
tory: ** 1 have observed that on most 
of the engraved brass plates laid over 
grave-stones, where they represent a 
man and his wife, among the ancient 
ones the lady takes the right hand of 
her husband ; but in those of more 
modern date, the husband lies on the 
right of the wife. 1 have some doubt 
whether this is universally the case.” 
The writcr then attributes the change 
to the romantic notions of chivalry 
going out of fashion. 

I was induced, on reading this note, 
to put it to a kind of test, by taking the 
different dates on the sepulchral brasses 
given in the ‘* History of Leicester- 
shire.” This I acknowledge is not de- 
cisive on the question; but, imper- 
fect as it is, I beg leave to send to you 
the result. From a list of eighteen 
brasses, the earliest date, 1393, has the 
lady on the left hand, and the majority 
of instances, thirteen to five, are on 
the same side. The latest date on the 
right hand, 1543, is only forty-four 
years earlier than the latest on the left, 
1587. It may therefore be doubted 
whether this assertion is borne out by 
facts. 

Was a female of superior rank to her 
husband (as in the case of the Duchess 
of Exeter, 1475) honoured with the 
right hand? 

Was a female so placed, when the 
brass was engraved, previous to the 
death of the husband? 

Pant To INTERPRET. 





+ Some similar paintings from Tavistock 
church are now in the hands of the en- 
gtaver, for a future number. Enit. 
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Mr. Ursan, 
HEN I was at Rome, three 
years ago, the learned Dr. Vis- 
conti gave me the following List, 
which be had made out of the different 
names or cognomina, which are found 


on the silver 


family or consular coins 


of Rome, arranged alphabetically, and 
showing to what families they belong. 
As the list may be useful to collectors, 
and interesting to your readers, I tran- 


scribe it for insertion. W. W. 
Cognomina. Families. 

Achaicus Mummia. 

Acidinus Manlia. 

Aciscolus Valeria. 

FEnilianus Cornelia. 

Afer Tadia. 

Africanus Cornelia. 

Agrippa Luria, Vipsania. 

Ahala Servilia. 

Ahenobarbus Domitia. 

Aiserninus Claudia. 

Albinus Junia, Postumia. 

Ambustus Tabia. 

Antizticus Menia, Rustia. 

Aquinus Cecilia. 

Asiageta Cornelia. 

Asina Ditto. 

Asper Trebania. 

Asprenas Nonia. 

Atratinus Sempronia. 

Atticus Manilia. 

Augurinus Minucia. 

Aviola Acilia. 

Bala Elia. 

Balbus Accia, Acilia, Atia, Anto- 
nia, Cornelia, Nevia, Tho- 
ria, Tufia. 

Balearicus Cecilia. 

Barbatus Antonia. 

Barbuta FEnilia. 

Bassus Bettiliena. 

Bestia Calpurnia. 

Bibolus Ditto. 

Blesus Sempronia, 

Blandus Rubellia. 

Blosio Cornelia, Helvia. 

Bolapus Vettia. 

Broccus Fuvia. 

Brutus Junia. 

Buca Emilia. 

Bulbus Atilia. 

Rursio Julia. 

Buteo Fabia. 

Ceicianus Cassia. 

Cepio Servillia. 

Cesar Julia. 

Cesoninus Calpurnia. 

Calatinus Atilia. 

Caldus Celia. 

Calenus Tufia, 

Callaicus Junia. 

Calvinus Domitia, Sestia. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1829. 
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Cognomina, 
Calvus 
Camillus 
Capella 
Capito 


Capitolinus 
Caprarius 
Carbo 
Carrinas 
Casca 
Cato 
Catulus 
Catus 
Caudinus 
Celer 
Cratho 
Celsus 
Censorinus 
Centumolus 
Cerco 
Cestianus 
Cethegus 
Cicero 
Cilo vel Chilo 
Cina 
Classicus 
Claudianus 
Clodianus 
Cocles 
Corbulo 
Cordus 
Cornutus 
Corvinus 
Costa 
Cossus 
Cotta 
Crassipes 
Crassus 


Cretines 
Crispiemes 
Crispinus 
Culeo 
Curio 
Decula 
Delmaticus 
Dolabella 
Dossemus 
Drusus 
Eburnus 
Fobatus 
Falto 
Figulus 
Fimbria 
Firmus 
Flaccus 


Faustulus 
Faustus 
Felix 
Flaminius 
Florus 
Flavus 
Frugi 
Gal... 


Families. 
Cecilia, Cornelia. 
Furia. 
Nevia. 
Atteia, Fonteia, Maria; Op- 
pia. 
Petilia, 
Cecilia. 
Papivia. 
Albia. 
Servilia. 
Porcia. 
Lutatia, Valeria, 
Elia. 
Cornelia. 
Cecilia, Cassia. 
Claudia. 
Papia. 
Marcia. 
Fulvia. 
Lutatia. 
Pletoria. 
Cornelia. 
Tullia. 
Flaminia. 
Cornelia. 
Lollia. 
Livia. 
Cornelia. 
Horatia. 
Domitia. 
Mucia. 
Cecilia, 
Valeria. 
Pedania, 
Cornelia. 
Aurelia. 
Furia. 
Cecilia, Canidia, Claudia, 
Licinia. 
Cecilia. 
Possiena. 
Quinctia. 
Terentia. 
Scribonia, 
Tullia. 
Cecilia. 
Cornelia. 
Rubria. 
Claudia, Livia. 
Fabia, 
Roscia. 
Valeria. 
Marcia, 
Flavia. 
Possidiena. 
Fulvia, Norbana, Pomponia, 
Valeria. 
Pompeia. 
Cornelia. 
Ditto. 
Quinctia. 
Aquilia. 
Decimia. 
Calpurnia. ~ 
Mammia. 
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Cognomina. 
Galba 
Gallus 


Geminus 
Geta 
Glabio 
Glycia 
Habitus 
Hemiciclus 
Herius 
Hispalus 
Hispaniensis 
Hipszeus 
Tsamicus 
Judex 
Janianus 
Labeo 
Labienus 
Lacon 
Leca 
Lznos 
Levinus 
Lamia 
Lariscolus 
Lentulus 
Lepidus 
Libo 


Licinus 
Limitanus 
Livianus 
Longinus 


Longus 
Locullus 


Lucanus 
Lupercus 
Lupus 
Luscus 
Macedonicus 
Macer 


Magnus 


Malleslus 
Maluginensis 
Mamilianus 
Mancinus 
Marcellinus 
Marcellus 
Maridianus 
Marsus 
Matho 


Maximus 


Megellus 
Merula 
Messala 
Metellus 
Molo 
Mucianus 
Murcus 
Murena 
Mytilus 
Nasica 
Naso 
Natta 


Names on the Silver Family Coins of Rome. 


Families. 
Sulpicia. 
Anicia, Asinia, Caninia, Sul- 
picia. 
Aburia, Servilia. 
Hossidia, Licinia, 
Acilia. 
Claudia. 
Vitia. 
Flavia. 
Placentia. 
Cornelia. 
Fulvia. 
Plautia. 
Servilia. 
Vettia. 
Licinia. 
Fabia. 
Atia. 
Attia. 
Porcia. 
Popilia. 
Valeria. 
Filia. 
Accoleia. 
Cornelia. 


Emilia. 





Julia, Livia, Marcia, Scri- 
bonia. 

Fabia, Porcia. 

Mamilia. 

FEmilia, Terentia. 

Cassia. 

Manlia, Mussidia, Sempro- 
nia. 

Licinia, Terentia. 

Terentia. 

Gallia. 

Rutilia. 

Anicia. 

Cecilia. 

Licinia, Sepullia. 

Cornelia, Pompeia, Postu- | 
mia. 

Poblicia. 

Cornelia. 

Livia. 

Hostilia. 

Cornelia. 

Claudia. 

Cossutia, 

Vibia. 

Pomponia, Papiria. 

Carvilia, Egnatia, Fabia, 
Manlia. 

Postumia, 

Cornelia, 

Valeria. 

Cecilia. 

Pomponia. 








Licinia. 

Statia. 

Licinia, Terentia. 
Papia. 

Cornelia. 

Axsia. 

Pinaria. 


Cognomina. 
Nero 
Nerva 
Nerulinus 
Niger 
Nobilior 
Nonianus 
Numidicus 
Opifer 
Orestes 
Otho 
Peetinus 
Petus 


Policanus 
Pansa 
Pappus 
Paterculus 
Paternus 
Paululus 
Paullus 
Pera 
Peregrinus 
Philippus 
Philo 
Philus 
Pictor 
Pietas 
Piso 

Pitio 

Pius 
Plancianus 
Plancus 
Platorinus 
Pollio 
Potitus 
Priscus 
Proculus 


Pulcher 
Pulex 
Publicola 
Purpureo 


| Quinctilianus 


Quirinus 
Quadratus 
Rebilus 


Regillus 


Reginus 
Regolus 
Restio 
Rosus 


Rufus 


Rullus 
Rusticus 
Rutilus 
Sabinus 


Sabula 
Sacerdos 
Szvinus 
Salinator 





[Dec. 


Families. 

Claudia. 

Cocceia, Licinia, Silia. 

Suilia. 

Cecilia, Valeria. 

Fulvia. 

Considia. 

Cecilia. 

Vergilia. 

Aufidia, Aurelia. 

Salvia. 

Fulvia. 

Elia, Antonia, Considia, 
Fulvia. 

Lollia. 

Vibia. 

Emilia. 

Sulpicia. 

Fabricia. 

Postumia. 

Emilia, 

Junia. 

Arria. 

Marcia. 

Veturia, 

Furia. 

Fabia. 

Antonia, Herennia. 

Calpurnia. 

Sempronia. 

Cecilia, Pompeia. 

Letoria. 

Munatia, Plautia, 

Sulpicia. 

Asinia, Bebia. 

Valeria. 

Mussidia. 

Cominia, Neratia, Sulpieia, 
Vergilia. 

Claudia, 

Servilia. 

Gellia, Nautia. 

Furia. 

Nonia. 

Sulpicia. 

Ummidia. 

Caninia. 

Emilia. 

Antistia. 

Atilia, Livineia. 

Antia. 

Crepereia. 

Aurelia, Cordia, Egnatia, 
Lucilia, Mexinia, Minu- 
tia, Pacuvia, Plautia,Pom- 
peia, Pomponia, Possiena, 
Salvia, Sulpicia, Titia, 
Toria, Valgia, Varia. 

Servilia. 

Aufidia. 

Vergilia. 

Calvisia, Minatia, Poppea, 
Tituria. 

Cossutia. 

Licinia. 

Flavia. 


Livia. 
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Cognomina. Families. 
Sapiens Lelia. 
Saranus Atilia. 
Saserna Hostilia. 
Saturninus Sentia, Valgia, Volusia. 
Saxula Clovia vel Cloria. 
Scarpus Pinaria. 
Scaurus Aemilia, Aurelia. | 
Scavola Mucia. 
Scipio Cornelia. 
Secundus Arria. 
Sejauus Aelia. 
Seranus Atilia, 
Serapio Cornelia. 
Serralus Manilia. 
Servilianus Fabia. 
Silanus Cecilia, Junia. 
Silianus Licinia. 
Silvanus Plautia. 
Silus Sergia. 
Sisenna Cornelia. 
Sophus Sempronia. 
Spurther Cornelia, Herminia. 
Spurinus Petilia. 
Stolo Licinia. 
Strabo Pompeia, Volteia. 
Suffenas Nonia. 
Sulpicianus Quinctia. 
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Cognomina, Families. 

Sulla Cornelia. 
Sura Ditto. 
Surdinus Nevia. 
Thalna Juventia. 
Tampilus Bebia. 
Tappulus Villia. 
Taurus Statilia. 
Thermus Minucia. 
Torquatus Manilia. 
Trigeminus Curiatia. 
Trio Lucretia. 
Trogus Maria. 
Tubero Aelia. 
Tuditanus Sempronia. 
Tullus Mecilia, Volcatia. 
Turdus Papiria. 
Turpilianus Petronia. 
Turinus Manilia. 
Vaala Numonia. 
Varro Terentia, Visellia. 
Varus Licinia, Vibia, Quinctilia. 
Vatia Servilia, 
Verrucolus Fabia. 

| Vespillo Lucretia. 

| Vetus Antistia. 
Vitulus Voconia, 
Vulso Manlia. 


pe 


Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, Dec. 20. 
ib the most early period of our Mo- 
narchy, Royal Charters were con- 
ceded for the especial benefit of parti- 
cular towns and their inhabitants, on 
whom they were intended to heap 
riches and distinction ; but it does not 
always follow that the good intentions 
of a benefactor succeed in producing 
the desired results. There must also 
be a corresponding disposition on the 
part of the receiver; for in some con- 
stitutions infirmity may so far prevail 
as to change the most nutritive sub- 
stances into poison. If the end of be- 
neficence is perverted, it becomes an 
evil; and it is possible that a benefit 
may be attended with such provisions 
as will have a tendency to carry de- 
struction in their train, if they be ap- 
plied to favour the purposes of a selfish 
and exclusive policy. In the remote 
times, when restrictive Charters were 
first conceded, the laws of England 
were imperfect, and tinctured with a 


spirit of barbarism, which even centu- 
ries had failed to obliterate from the 
code of the half-civilized Saxon, before 
he explored the shores of Britain. The 
great mass of the inhabitants were lit- 
tle superior to slaves,* and held their 
possessions on that most uncertain te- 
nure, the arbitrary will of the baron 
under whose protection they had been 
arbitrarily placed ; and it was only the 
enfranchised towns that had the privi- 
lege of free trade, because they held 
immediately of the King, and purchas- 
ed his protection by the payment of an 
annual fee-farm rent. While this state 
of things remained, Royal Charters 
were invaluable, as the right of trade 
was confined to the burgesses, in op- 
position to the villanes or slaves; and 
the merchant guilds, which were con- 
stituent parts of every borough, were so 
many securities to the Monarch, that 
the privilege should not be abused. 
But when the system of slavery was 
abolished,t and every Englishman be- 





* The villanes or slaves constituted the mass of the people, and were either attached to 
the soil and transferred with it, or to the person of the lord, and might in this latter case 


be sold like oxen. 
lect one. 


Some of the charters of conveyance of slaves, &c. are curious. 
*¢ Ranulpho de Nevill filio meo manerium meum de Houton ; cum omnibus suis 
P 


I se- 


pertinentiis; tam de domibus, &c. serviciis liberorum, villanis, eorwm catallis et sequel- 


lis,” &. 


+ The wars of York and Lancaster tended in a great degree to abolish this kind of slavery. 
Every baron or knight, for his own protection, was obliged to declare for one of the great 





|| 
{ 
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came free, the exclusive monopoly of 
trade to certain individuals who had 
been elevated into burgesses by these 
Charters, became highly injurious to 
the general welfare of the smaller bo- 
roughs where the elective franchise is 
not accessible by purchase, although to 
a few of the most opulent it still re- 
mained a benefit. The burgesses of 
the minor boroughs, however, proud 
of their imaginary distinction, clung 
with a delirious obstinacy to their 
chartered privileges, although the re- 
sult threatened absolute ruin, by driv- 
ing the merchant and capitalist from 
their precincts, to carry on their specu- 
lations in other places where no restric- 
tive policy interfered to cramp their 
energies, or prevent them from reap- 
ing the honourable fruits of their suc- 
cessful industry and perseverance. And 
this evil was increased by the provision 
which Royal Charters usually contain- 
ed of enabling the burgesses to frame 
bye laws for the better regulation of 
their respective boroughs, which in 
many cases was perverted to widen the 
breach between the freeman and the 
foreigner,* and to place the exclusive 
ower in the hands of some opulent 
individual, to further his own imme- 
diate interests, on the prostration of the 
very freedom which these Charters 
were conceded to secure. 

Grimsby is reputed to have been a 
burgh, and was actually a port of some 
consideration, before the Norman Con- 
quest; for in 1037 the Royal ambas- 
sadors embarked for Norway at Grims- 
by in a ship which had been laden 
there by the Norwegians.¢ It cer- 
tainly was a place of great trade imme- 


— —— 





diately subsequent to that event, for 
we learn from Domesday that c’suetu- 
dines & passagiu’ redd’ xt sol’. T. R. E. 
uall’ x11. lib. m°. xxx lib.—the Cus- 
toms and the Ferry yielded forty shil- 
lings, value in ne Edward’s time 
twelve pounds, now thirty pounds. 

In 1187, when the King’s demesnes 
and escheats in the county of Lincoln 
were tallaged by Godfrey de Luci, Jos- 
celyn, Archdeacon of Chichester, and 
William Vavasour, the town and soke 
of Grimsby paid the sum of 45/. 15s. 
de dono.t And twelve years after- 
wards, King Richard I. laid a heavy 
tax upon the country for the sustenance 
of sergeants who were in his service, 
when the burgh of Grimsby contri- 
buted the enormous sum of 50 marks.§ 

The town had now become the re- 
sidence of many opulent individuals, || 
who saw and regretted the want of a 
Charter of Liberties, which might fur- 
nish them with the means of improv- 
ing their facilities for commerce, b 
enfranchising them from general thral- 
dom, and investing them with the 
same immunities which the canons of 
Wellow had long enjoyed, and which 
it appears probable, from some occur- 
rences which took place about this 
time, that they exercised with a rigour 
amounting almost to tyranny. 

The Hundred and Pipe Rolls of the 
12th century have preserved a circum- 
stance which served to increase the re- 

ret of the opulent inhabitants of 
Gdsehe, at the absence of a Royal 
charter. Some disputes arose between 
the men of Lincoln and Grimsby about 
tolls, which produced much expensive 
litigation in the Courts of Law. The 





contending parties; and as his villanes, while they continued such, were not eligible to 
serve in the wars, they were liberated in prodigious numbers throughout the kingdom, that 
they might be enabled to take up arms in defence of their lord. 

* The general reader will have to learn that in Grimsby and some other boroughs, the 
non-freeman is distinguished by the name of a foreigner. 


+ Hoveden, Annal. fo. 261. 
} Pipe Rolls, 33 Henry II. 
§ Ibid. 10 Richard I. 


\| Walter de Grymesby, who had his residence within the borough, was elevated to the 
dignity of High Sheriff of the County in 1170, and retained it till 1176. In these times 
the Vicecomes was an officer of great responsibility, as all the Royal manors within his 
bailiwick were entrusted to his charge; and this gave him such + solo that it was not 
unusual for the great landed proprietors to offer large sums of money for this honour. 
Thus in 1195 Symon de Kyme gave 300 marks per annum for the shrievalty and ferme of 
Lincolnshire, oyer and above what former sheriffs had given. (Pipe Rolls, 6 Richard I.) 

{ The abbey of Wellow was situate within the soke of Grimsby, and by a charter from 
Henry IJ. the canons had a jurisdiction in the burgh, with sac and soc, thol and theim, 
infangthef and utfangthef. ‘They also enjoyed the privilege that ‘¢ they or their men should 
not be put upon their pleas, except hefore the King himself.” Hence the abbot held his 


own courts, and took cognizance of all debts, offences, and other things which arose within 
his jurisdiction. 
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citizens of Lincoln had imposed cer- 
tain duties for stallage and gyldewit, 
which the men of Grimsby refused to 
pay; but the legal proceedings proved 
so dilatory and expensive, that both 
parties became we weary of a 
cause which promised little advantage 
to either, and a certain loss to both. 
They mutually agreed, therefore, in 
1196, to endeavour to terminate their 
differences by compromise; and made 
a concurrent fine to the King of a 
hawk each, value twenty shillings, for 
his gracious permission to settle their 
dispute respecting the right of im- 
posing a toll, by the mediation of pri- 
vate friends. 

There was still another reason which 
induced the men of Grimsby most 
anxiously to desire a Charter. At this 
time the principal inland trade of the 
country was carried on at Fairs, for 
the general system of retail dealing was 
very imperfectly understood; nor could 
it be legally practised, for the laws 
forbad any transfer of property above 
the amount of fourpence, — ata 
chartered fair, or in a burgh under the 
sanction of a magistrate or other re- 
sponsible person*, who, in Grimsby, 
was the Abbot of Wellow, and from 
his trammels they were desirous of 
emancipating themselves. At these 
Fairs every individual within their 
sphere of operation used to purchase 
and store up such articles and domestic 
necessaries as were wanted for the sup- 
ply of his family from one fair to an- 
other; and hence they proved of vast 
advantage to the towns which pos- 
sessed the privilege of holding them. 
Thus urged by their necessities, the 
merchants of Grimsby waited only a 
favourable opportunity to increase their 
privileges, and cement their independ- 
ence by a Charter of Liberties ; and it 
was not long before the opportunity 
was furnished. 
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At the beginning of King John’s 
reign, that monarch visited Grimsby 
in person, attended by his consort Isa- 
bella, and many of his nobles with 
their retainers; and finding the haven 
capacious and calculated for an exten- 
sive foreign trade, and the inhabitants 
loyal and well affected towards his per- 
son, he was induced to grant them a 
Charter of Liberties, and another for 
two annual Fairst, the one on the 
feast of St. Austin the Bishop, and the 
other on the feast of St. Bartholomew, 
with all immunities and free customs 
thereunto usually appertaining. These 
Charters, however, were not obtained 
gratuitously. Theentertainments which 
the King honoured with his presence, 
were necessarily of a most expensive 
kind; the nel othe were conveyed 
across the Ferry into Yorkshire by the 
Grimsby merchants with great splen- 
dour; aud according to the custom of 
those times, when the royal revenues 
were fluctuating and uncertain, they 
made a voluntary fine to his Majesty of 
fifty-five marks of gold, and presented 
a palfrey to his Queen. 


Tue CuarTer. 


** Jouannes, dei gratia Rex Angliex, 
Dominus Hibernie, Dux Normand’, Acquit’, 
Comes Andeg’, Archie’pis, Episcopis, Ab- 
batib’s, Comitib’s, Baronib’s, Justiciariis, 
Vicecomitib’s, Prepositis, Ministris, et om- 
nib’ Ballivis, et fidelib’ suis, salutem.— 
SciaTis, nos co’cessisse, et presenti Carta 
nostra confirmasse, Burgensib’s nostris de 
Grymesby, q’d nullus eor’ placitet’ extra vil- 
lam ¢ de Grymesby de aliquo placito, preter 
placita de tenuris exteriorib’s exceptis Mo- 
netariis et Ministris nostris. Concessimus 
et eis quietanciam murdri infra Burgum et 
Portsokam, et q’d nullus eor’ faciat duellum, 
et q’d de placitis ad Coronam pertentib’s se 
possint disrationare secundum consuetudi- 
nem Burgensib’s Northampton. Et q’d in- 
fra Burgum illum nemo capiat hospitium § 
per vim vel per liberac’o’em Marescallor’ ||. 





* Wilkins, Leg. Sax. p. 226. 


+ Charter Rolls, 2 John. This Charter is not found amongst the Records of the Cor- 


poration. 


t This franchise was incidental to a chartered tenure; for in the feudal system tenants 
by charter could not be unpleaded out of their own manor. They had also the privilege 


of being free from toll, and from being impanelled on Juries. 


(See Jacob’s Law Dict.) 


§ Inns at this time were a valuable property, and were kept by the nobility, monasteries, 
and corporations, for the convenience of travellers. The Earl of Suffolk had an inn at 


Hull, called the White Horse. 


lj The Marshall was anciently the Constable’s deputy. The Constable and Marshall 


held a Court before the power was placed in other hands. 


(Thynne, Cur. Disc. vol. i. p. 


156.) We find from the Hundred Rolls that in the reign of Hen. III. Philip de Wyflesby, 
Mayor of Grimsby, had been delivered into the custody of the Marshall as a defaulter in 


his accompts. 
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Hoc autem iis concessimus q’d omnes Bur- 
genses de Grymesby sint quieti de Thelonio 
Lestagio per totam Angl’, et per Portus 
mari’ excepta Civitate London. Et q’d nul- 
lus de misericordia pecunive indicetur nisi 
secundum leges quas habuerunt Burgenses 
nostri Northampton, tempore H. Regis pa- 
tris nostri. Et q’d in Burgo illo, in nullo 
placito, sit miskenninga. Et q’d Husteng’ 
semel tantum ebdomeda teneatur. Et q’d 
terras, et vadia sua, et debita sua om’ia 
justi habeant quicunq’ eis debeat. Et de 
teriis suis et tenuris que infra burgum sunt 
rectum eis teneatur, secundum consuetudi- 
nem Burgi. Et de omnib’ debitis suis quze 
accomodata fuerint apud Grymesby, et de 
vadiis ibidem factis, placita apud Grymesby 
teneantur. Et si quis in tota Anglia the- 
lonium vel consuetudinem ab hominib’s de 
Grymesby ceperit, excepta ut superius civi- 
tate London, postq’m ip’o a recto defecerit 
Prepositus de Grymesby namium inde capiat 
apud Grymesby. Insuper et ad emendac’o’em 
illius Burgi eis concessimus, q’d sint quieti 
de Bridtol, et Gildewyt, et Gyresyen’, et de 
sectal’, ita q’d Prepositus de Grymesby, vel 
aliquis alius ballivus, sectaliam non faciat. 
Has predictas consuetudines eis concessimus, 
et omnes alias libertates et liberas consue- 
tudines quas habuerunt Burgenses nostri 
Northampton *, qu’ meliores vel liberiores 
habuerunt tempore predicti H. Regis, patris 
nostri, secundum libertates Northampton, 
et leges Burgi Northampton. Quare volu- 
mus et firmiter precipimus q’d ip’i, et he- 
redes eor’, hee omnia predicta heredit’ 
h’eant et teneant de nobis et heredib’ nos- 
tris. Teste, T. Norwich’ e’p’o, Will’mo 
Com’ Sar’, Hug’ Bard’, Petro de Pratell’, 
Hug. de Nevill, S. de Pateshull, Will’o de 
Albyn’, Ger’ de Furnivall, Thoma de Stam- 
ford, Sym’ de Lymber, Jollans de Nevill, 
Rad’ Bard’. Dat’ per manum Sim’ Archid’ 
Wellens’ apud Nottingham, xj die Marcii, 
anno regni nostri secundo.” 

It should appear that the Burgesses 
soon began to display their newly ac- 
quired power by retaliating on the ca- 
nons of Wellow; for we learn from 
the Pipe Rolls, that in 1207 the Abbot 
and Canons paid to the King a fine of 
thirty marks, that their tenants might 
not follow the Courtof the Mayor and 
Burgesses of Grimsby, but their own 
Court solely ; and that they might be 
no ways responsible to the said Bur- 
gesses; but so nevertheless that, if the 
King should tallage the Burgesses, the 
tenants of the Canons should be tal- 
liated by themselvest¢; and they re- 
presented that, only two years before, 
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they had granted an aid of five marks 
under the name of Donum Przlato- 
rum. On the other hand, the men of 
Grimsby gave the King two palfreys 
for his protection, that they might not 
be unjustly disturbed, neither by the 
Canons nor any other persons, con- 
trary to the provisions of his Royal 
charter. Geo. OLIVER. 


Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, Oct. 29. 
HE magnificent Church of St. 
Paul, Liverpool, which forms 

the subject of the present communica- 
tion, is situated a short distance north 
of the Town Hall; and owing to its 
great elevation, and being erected on a 
rising ground, it is rendered a most at- 
tractive object in a distant view of the 
town, on which account it has been 
frequently selected as a station point 
by persons engaged in laying down tri- 
gonometrical surveys. sy Te 

[he foundation stone of this edifice 
was laid in the year 1763, by the Mayor, 
attended by the Bailiffs and a number 
of the inhabitants, who proceeded from 
the Town Hall to the ground. The 
stone was inscribed as follows: 


‘¢ The first stone of this Church, dedi- 
cated to St. Paul, was laid the 4th day of 
April, M.DCC.LXIII. in the year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord George the 
Third. By William Gregson, Esq. then 
Mayor. T. Lightoler, architect.” 

The architect adapted his design 
from the metropolitan Church of St. 
Paul’s, and the execution reflects 
great credit on his talents. Its ichno- 
graphy is a square with internal cor- 
ners. The west or principal front con- 
sists of an hexastyle portico of the 
Jonic order, elevated on a platform, 
with an ascent of seven steps, sur- 
mounted by an entablature and pedi- 
ment. In the cella is the principal 
entrance, bounded by an architrave, 
with an entablature crowned with an 
angular pediment. On each side of 
the entrance there is a semicircular 
niche, and above it a large Venetian 
window, and on each side a semicir- 
cular headed one; ante are placed 
against the cella, opposite each column. 

The entablature is continued from 
the portico round the entire building, 
surmounted with a balustrade and vases 
at the angles. 





* It appears rather extraordinary that the Corporation of Grimsby are not possessed of 


a copy of the Northampton Charter. 
t Madox, Hist. Excheq. vol. i. p. 408, 
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The north and south fronts are copies 
of the west, with the exception of not 
having a platform. Three quarter-co- 
lumns are placed against the wall, sup- 
porting the pediment, &c. From the 
centre of the building, on an octagonal 


base, rises a large dome, surmounted by. 


an octagonal temple, with semicircular 
headed windows on each side, and piers 
enriched with trusses. Against each 
window, facing the cardinal points, 
the hand of miscalled improvement 
has fixed a clock-dial, entirely destroy- 
ing the symmetry of this part of the 
edifice, their diameters extending past 
the surface of the side, and breaking 
the outline of the trusses. The whole 
is crowned with a cupola, on the apex 
of which there is a gilt ball and cross. 

The interior, which contains sit- 
tings for 1658 persons, presents a grand 
majestic appearance, from its size, and 
the massiveness of the columns that 
support the dome. 

Owing to the original construction 
of this part of the edifice, the dome 
being open to the crown of the cupola, 
the minister could not render himself 
intelligible to the congregation. To 
remedy this great defect, several inef- 
fectual attempts were made in the 
course of half a century, and the Church 
in a manner became deserted. 

In the year 1818, a plan was sug- 
gested by William Walm, Esq. and 
executed under the superintendence of 
the late eminent architect William 
Harrison, Esq. of Chester, A low 
dome ceiling was thrown over the con- 
cavity, its surface enriched with panel- 
ling similar to that of the temple of 
Vesta at Tivoli, which has added 
greatly to the richness and beauty of 
the interior, and also had the desired 
effect. A gallery runs round three 
sides of the interior, in the form of a 
horse-shoe, and is supported by brackets 
inserted in the columns. 

The altar is a parallelogram, the re- 
cess heing formed by the internal cor- 
ners in the ichnography of the build- 
ing; ante are placed at each angle, 
and two columns in front, at equal 
distances, of the same size and design 
as those that support the dome. The 
walls are divided into compartments 
by antz, supporting an entablature 
and cornice. a each division there is 
a semicircular headed panel; on these 
are inscribed the decalogue, &c. The 
walls, antz, and entablature, are paint- 
ed in imitation of dove, sienna, and 
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other marbles. The whole effect is 
chaste and plain, free from extraneous 
ornaments, which are too frequently 
placed in such situations, the offsprings 
of a corrupt taste, which cannot be 
sufficiently reprobated, as they only 
tend to distract the attention from the 
sublimity of the service, for which the 
altar is set apart, and carry the thoughts 
of the devout communicant astray, as 
he 
leans on heaven ! 
Yes, leans on Him onwhom archangels lean! 
With inward eyes, and silent as the grave 
He stands collecting ev’ry beam of thought, 
Till his heart kindles with divine delight ; 
For all his thoughts, like angels seen of old 
In Israel’s dream, come from and go to 
heaven. 








Over the altar there is a gallery for 
the choir, containing an excellent 
organ ; its front is embellished with 
the royal arms. There are no monue 
ments within the Church. The ce- 
metery is surrounded by a dwarf stone 
wall, and iron palisading. 

The present ministers are: 

The Rev. Geo. Monk. This gen- 
tleman, at the close of the last century, 
was Chaplain of the goal, when the 
Tower, formerly the residence of the 
Earls of Derby, was occupied as such, 
He is now far advanced in years, and 
is contemporaneous with the rising 
greatness of the town, which, ina little 
better than half a century, has arisen 
from a state of comparative insigni- 
ficance to a rank pre-eminently distin- 
guished, as concentrating the interests 
of the commercial world, and placed, 
as is observed by its late honourable 
representative, ‘* by the variety of its 
useful, and the munificence of its cha- 
ritable establishmenis,among the most 
celebrated cities of the world.” 

The Rev. R. H. Fopmsy, M.A. son 
of the Rev. R. Formby of Formby, in 
this county, where the family have re- 
sided from an early period, as appears 
by a pedigree in my possession, drawn 
up by the late James Williamson, Esq. 
Attorney. 

The Rev. R. CarpweLt, evening 
Lecturer. This gentleman is descend- 
ed from an ancient local family, seated 
in the hundred of Blackburn. 

The late Rev. Lego Ricumonp, 
A.M. author of the “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” &c. &c. was a native of 
this town. He was born in the house 
numbered 20, at the north-east angle 
of the square, in which this Church is 
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situated. The memoirs of this excel- 
lent and worthy pastor are at this time 
before the public, ‘¢ an honourable re- 
cord both of his public and private 


virtues.” 
Yours, &c. W. I. Roserts. 


eee <a 


ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
WITCHCRAFT.—-NO. II. 

«¢ There sawe I playing Jogelours, 

Magicians and Tragetours, 

And Phetonissis, Charmerissis, 

And olde Witchis and Sorcerissis, 

That usen Exorsisacions 

And eke subfumigacions, 

And Clerkis eke, chicke connin well 

All this Magike hight naturell, 

That craftily doe ther ententes 

To maken in certain ascendentes 

Imagis lo! through which Magike, 

To maken a man ben whole or sike.”’ 

Chaucer, 3 Book of Fame. 


| pele already at some length 
considered the evidence furnished 
in the Scriptures to substantiate the 
fact of an intercourse having subsisted 
between infernal spirits and those who 
were possessed, I agers to trace its 
progress onwards ; but with the excep- 
tion of ourown country, there is scarcely 
any thing to be met with in the re- 
cords of other nations in the shape of 
relations. Little is to be found in fo- 
reign histories on the subject of Witch- 
craft, beyond a mere occasional re- 
ference to the crime, and the existence 
of laws which recognized it, and 
awarded punishments against the com- 
mission of it. The Romans had a law 
as old as the 12 tables against Witch- 
craft. Apud nos in duodecim Tabulis 
cavetur, ne quis alienos fructus excan- 
tassit. Seneca, 1. 4, c. 7, mentions a 
similar law amongst the Athenians. 
Plato also, in his 11th Book of Laws, 
pp- 932, 933, orders punishments not 
only for those who destroyed others by 
potions, but for those who pretended 
to be able to revenge themselves or 
others, either by certain inchantments 
or by charms. And therefore he would 
have even such people who used these 
sorts of Witchcraft, to be put to death 
if they were possessors of any sort of 
knowledge, but if they were simple 
people, he leaves the Judges to punish 
them as they found reason. 
Montesquieu, it seems, was a be- 
liever in the existence of Witchcraft, 
and has appropriated a chapter, in his 
Spirit of Laws, to the consideration of 
the crime. He says, that the Emperor 
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Theodorus Lascarus attributed his ill- 


ness to Witchcraft. Those who were 
accused of this crime had no other re- 
source left than to handle a red hot 
iron without being burnt. Thus, 
among the Greeks, a person ought to 
have been a sorcerer to be able to clear 
himself of the suspicion of Witchcraft. 

If however the historian has not 
dwelt much upon the subject, it seems 
to have afforded ample scope for the 
exercise of fiction, and the loftiest 
imagination and genius of the poet, 
both in antient and modern times. 
Many fine selections could be given 
from the poems of the sublimest bards. 
The following description of a Witch 
by Spenser is a beautiful sketch. 


‘€ There in a gloomy hollow glen she found 
A little cottage built of sticks and reedes, 
In homely wise and wald with sod, around ; 
In which a Witch did dwell, in loathly weedes 
And wilful want, all careless of her needes : 
So choosing solitarie to abide 
Far from a neighbours, that her devilish 
deeds 
And hellish arts from people she might hide, 
And hurt far off unknowne whom ever she 
envide.” 
Faerie Queene. 


The history of our own country is 
the principal source from whence to 
gain the most authentic records of the 

articular manner in which the art of 

itchcraft was practised, but few of 
these are to be met with previous to 
the period when printing was invented. 
After that time, our annals are full of 
them. ‘The writer has occupied much 
time in referring to as many of these 
as possible, but the number is so great 
that much embarrassment arises in se- 
lecting those which are the most re- 
markable, and attested by evidence. 
An abridgment of these, selected from 
a great variety of old materials, will be 
given as nearly as possible in order of 
date. 

Witchcraft was severely punished 
before the Conquest. By the laws of 
our Saxon ancestors, it was some- 
times punished by exile, but more 
generally by burning; and frequent 
mention of it is to be found in the 
laws of Alfred, Athelstan, and Ca- 
nute. Inter leges Alveredi, folio 23, 
11 Ethelstani, c. 6, Canute 4, 5. 
And numbers were punished after the 
Conquest. No mention of Witchcraft 
certainly is to be found in the laws of 
William the Conqueror, but the of- 
fence seems to have been fully recog- 
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nised by the old common law. In 
the Mirror, c. 1, it is said, Que sorcery 
et devinal sont members de_ heresie. 
And Britton also, ‘ Sorcerers, Sorcesses, 
&c. et miscreants, soient arses.” And 
thus in conformity with the old Saxon 
laws, there is a report of a case in an 
antient register, that in October, anno 
20 Hen. VI. Margery Gurdeman of Eye, 
in the county of Suffolk, was, for Witch- 
craft and consultation with the devil, 
after sentence and a relapse, burnt. 

In 1430 Joan of Arc, better known 
in history under the designation of the 
Maid of Orleans, displayed her enter- 

rizing and extraordinary prowess. 

‘he unhappy maid attributed the im- 
pulses which she felt to the influences 
of heaven ; but upon her downfall, those 
who had before regarded her as a saint 
considered her to be a sorceress, for- 
saken by the demon who had granted 
her a fallacious and temporary as- 
sistance. Southey has immortalized 
her name in his beautiful poem, in- 
tituled, ** Joan of Arc,” in which the 
arch priest is made to address her 


“© Woman, if any fiend of hell 

Lurk in thy bosom so to prompt the vaunt 
Of inspiration, and to mock the power 

Of God and holy Church, thus by the virtue 
Of water, hallowed in the name of God, 
That damned spirit adjure I to depart 

From his possessed prey.” 


The issue of her glories and her mis- 
fortunes terminated in her being tried 
and found guilty of sorcery and witch- 
craft, for which she was sentenced to 
be burned alive, which was ultimately 
executed with brutal severity in the 
market-place of Rouen. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. flou- 
rished the celebrated Mother Shipton, 
whose fame spread through the whole 
kingdom, and multitudes of all ranks 
resorted to her for the removal of their 
doubts, and the knowledge of future 
events, which she explained to them 
in several mystical prophecies or oracles, 
particularly Cardinal Wolsey’s down- 
fall, the following prediction of which 
may be worth preserving : 


“¢ When the lower shrubs do fall, 

The great trees quickly follow shall, 

The mitred Peacock’s lofty pride 

Shall to his Master be a guide, 

And one great Court to pass shall bring, 

What was ne’er done by any King. 

The poor shall grieve to see that day, 

And who did feast must fast and pray, 
Gent. Mac. December, 1829. 


a 
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Fate so decreed their overthrow, 
Riches brought pride, and pride brought woe.” 


In a Sermon preached before Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1584, by Bishop Jewell, 
I find the following passage: “ It 
may please your Grace to understand 
that Witches and Sorcerers within 
these last four years, are marvellously 
increased within your Grace’s realm. 
Your Grace’s subjects pine away even 
unto death, their colour fadeth, their 
flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, 
their senses are bereft. I pray God 
they never practise further than upon 
the subject.” 

In the Lambeth Library is the ** Ex- 
amination and Confession of certain 
Wytches at Chensford, Essex, before 
the Queen’s Majesty’s Judges, the 26 
day of July, 1566, at the Assizes holden 
there, and one of them put to death 
for the same offence as their Examina- 
tion declareth more at large. Mother 
Fraunces learnt her art of her grand- 
mother Eve, of Hatfield Peverel, and 
trained a whyte spotted Cat with her 
own blood to be her sathan ; and Mo- 
ther Waterhouse was hanged on her 
own confesssion of execrable sorcery, 
by her practised 15 years. The appre- 
hension and confession of three noto~ 
rious Witches, arreigned, and by justice 
condemned and executed at Chelims- 
forde, in the County of Essex, the 5 
day of Julye last past, with the manner 
of their devilish practices, and keeping 
of their spirits, whose fourmes are 
herein trulye pourtraied. Imprinted 
in London by Wyllyam Powell, for 
Wyllyame Pickeringe, dwelling at St. 
Magnus’s Corner, and are there for to 
be soulde, anno 1566.” 

Sir Henry Cromwell, Lord of the 
Manor of Warboys, gave to the Corpo- 
ration of Huntingdon 40/., the pro- 
perty of three witches of Warboys, ar- 
raigned, convicted, and executed at 
Huntingdon in 1593, for bewitching 
the five daughters of Robert Throck- 
morton, Esq. and divers other persons, 
with sundrie devilish and grievous tor- 
ments, and also for the bewitching to 
death of the Lady Cromwell; and this 
gift was —_ on the condition 
that the Corporation should allow 40 
shillings every year to a Doctor or Ba- 
chelor in Divinity, in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for preaching a Ser- 
mon at All Saints Church in Hunt- 
ingdon, on the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin, against the sin of 
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Witchcraft, and to teach the people 
how they should discover and frustrate 
the machinations of Witches, and 
dealers with evil spirits. It appears 
that this annual service still continues ; 
but the sin of Witchcraft has long 
ceased to be the theme of these dis- 
courses, and that the subject is now 


only mentioned to explode and depre-. 


cate the lamentable eflects of such mi- 
serable delusions. 

King James the First entertained a 
confident belief in the reality of Witch- 
craft; but not, as it is said, until he 
advanced considerably in life, when 
he enacted the Statutes against Witch- 
craft and Sorcery, and wrote several 
works upon the subject, particularly 
his Demonologie. It appears, how- 
ever, that in the earlier period of his 
life he considered the existence of 
Witches to be an illusion, which opi- 
nion was considerably shaken, it is 
said, by the following confession of a 
suspected Witch, who was examined 
before him in Scotland, and which is 
taken from the records in Scotland, 
and preserved in the Scottish dialect. 


«¢ Item, Fyled and convict for sameckle as 


she confessed before his Majesty, that the 
devil in man’s likeness met her going out in 
the fields from her own house, between 5 
and 6 at even, being alone, and commandit 
her to be at Northbervick Kirk by the next 
night, and she past there on horseback, con- 
veyed by her good son called John Cooper, 
and lighted at the Kirk-yard, or a little be- 
fore she came to it, about 11 hours at even. 
They danced along the Kirk-yard, Gailie 
Duncan plaid to them on a trump; John 
Fein, muffled, led all the rest; the said 
Agnes and her daughter followed next. Be- 
sides, there were Kate Gray, George Mailes’s 
wife, Rob. Grierson, Katherine Duncan Bu- 
chanan, Thos. Barvhill and his wife, Gil- 
bert Macgill, Job Macgill, Katherine Mac- 
gil, with the rest of their complices, above 
an hundred persons, whereof there were 6 
men, and all the rest women. The women 
made first their homage, and then the men. 
The men were turned 9 times wildershins 
about, and the women 6 times. John Fenn 
blew up the doors, and blew in the lights, 
which were like mickle black candles striking 
round about the pulpit. The Devil startir 
up himself in the pulpit, like a mickle black 
man, and every one answered here. Mr, 
Rob. Grierson being named, they all ran 
hirdie girdie, and were angry, for it was 
promised he should be called Robert the 
Comptroller, alias Robert the Rower, for 
expriming of his name. The first thing he 
commandit was, as they kept all promise, 
and been good servants, and what they had 
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done since the last time they had convened. 
At his command they opened up 3 graves, 2 
within and one without the Kirk, and took 
off the joints of their fingers, toes, and 
nose, and parted them amongst them. And 
the said Agnes Sympson got for her part a 
winding sheet and 2 joynts. The Devil 
commandit them to keep the joints upon 
them while they were dry, and then to 
make a powder of them, to do evil withal. 
Then he commandit them to keep his com- 
mandments, which were to do all the evil 
they could. He had on him one gown and 
one hat, which were both black; and they 
that were assembled, part stood and part 
sate. John Fien was nearest the Devil at 
his left Elbock. Graymaical kept the door.” 


About this time a conspiracy was 
set on foot to drown the King on his 
passage home from Denmark. There 
is a scarce pamphlet, intituled, ** News 
from Scotland, declaring the damnable 
life and death of Dr. Flan, a notable 
Sorcerer, who was buried in Edin- 
burgh 1591, and which Doctor was 
Register to the Devil, that sundrie 
times preached at North Barwicke 
Kirke to a number of notorious 
Witches, with the true examination 
of the said Doctor and Witches, as 
they uttered them in the presence of 
the Scot King, discovering how they 

retended to bewitch and drown his 
Majesty in the sea, coming from Den- 
mark, with such other wonderful mat- 
ters as the like hath not been heard of 
at any time.”” The pamphlet contains 
a full narrative of the transactions of 
the Scottish crew, and thus at the 
conclusion accounts for the risking of 
the King’s royal person in the society 
of such notorious Witches. 


‘It is well known that the King is the 
Child and Servant of God, and they but the 
Servants of the Devil. He is the Lord’s 
anointed, and they but vessels of God's 
wrath. He is a true Christian, and trusteth 
in God; they worse than Infidels, for they 
only trust in the Devil, who daily serves 
them till he have brought them to utter de- 
struction. But hereby it seemeth that his 
Highness carried a maguinimous and undis- 
turbed mind, not scared with their enchant- 
ments, but resolute in this, that so long as 
God is with him, he feareth not who is 
against him.” 

The occurrence of these transactions, 
it is said, made a strong impression 
upon the mind of the King, and in all 
probability led him to enact his famous 
Statute against Witchcraft, which was 
passed in the twelfth year of his reign. 
This Statute he is said to have penned 
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himself, and particularly specifies the 
several crimes, and awards the punish- 
ment for each. It is as follows: 


‘Tf any person or persons shall use, 
practice, or exercise any invocation or con- 
juration of any evil and wicked spirit, or 
shal. consult, covenant with, entertaine, 
employ, feed, or reward, any evil or wicked 
spirit, to or for any intent or purpose; Or 
take up any dead man, woman, or child, 
out of his, her, or their grave, or any other 
place where the dead body resteth, or the 
skin, bone, or any part of a dead person, to 
he employed or used in any manner of Witch- 
craft, Sorcery, Charm, or Inchantment ; or 
shall use, practice, or exercise any Witch- 
craft, Inchantment, Charm, or Sorcery, 
whereby any person shall be killed, dis- 
turbed, wasted, consumed, pierced or lamed 
in his or her body, or any part thereof ; 
that then every such offender or offenders 
therein, aiders, abetters, and counsellors, 
being of any of the said offences duly and 
lawfully convicted, shall suffer pains of death 
as a felon or felons, and shall lose the privi- 
lege and benefit of Clergy, and sanctuary. 

‘¢ If any person or persons take upon him 
orthem, byWitchcraft, Inchantment,Charm, 
or Sorcery, to tell or declare in what place 
any treasure of gold or silver should or 
might be found or had in the earth, or other 
secret places, or where goods or things lost 
or stolen should be found, or to the intent 
to provoke any person to unlawful love ; 
or whereby any cattle or goods of any 
person shall be destroyed ; or to hurt or de- 
stroy any person in his or her body, al- 
though the same be not effected or done, 
being therefore lawfully convicted, shall for 
the said offence suffer death,” &c. 


The clause as to taking up a dead 
body to be employed in Witchcraft, 
seems to be novel and singular enough ; 
but | find, in Sir Edward Coke, 3 Inst. 
a circumstance related, which in all 
probability gave rise to it. He says, 


«¢ A man was taken in Southwark, with a 
hand and face of a dead man, and with a book 
of Sorcery in his male [mail], and was brought 
into the King’s Bench; but seeing no in- 
dictment was against him, the Clerks did 
swear him that from thenceforth he should 
not be a Sorcerer, and was delivered out of 
prison; and the head of the dead man, and 
the book of Sorcery, were burnt at Tothill, 
at the costs of the prisoner.” 

And Sir Edward remarks, 

** So as the head and his book of Sor- 
cery had the same punishment that the 
Sorcerer should have had by the antient 
law, if he had by his Sorcery prayed in aid 
of the Devil.” 

In 1616 was published “ a Treatise 
of Witchcraft, with a true narration 


of the Witchcrafts which Mary Smith, 
wife of Henry Smith, glover, did prac- 
tise, of her contract vocally made be- 
tween the Devil and her in solemne 
termes, by whose means she hurt 
sundry persons whom she envied, 
which is confirmed by her own Con- 
fession, and also from the publique re- 
cords of the examination of diverse 
upon their oaths; and lastly, of her 
death and execution for the same, 
which was on the 12 day of Januarie 
last past. By Alex. Roberts, B.D. 
and preacher of God’s word at King’s 
Linne in Norfolke, London, 1616.” 

In the old Parish Register of Wells, 
in Norfolk, about the commencement 
of this century, in recording the death 
of thirteen individuals who had been 
drowned, it is thus stated : 

‘¢ Misled uppe ye Weste Couste, coming 
from Spain, whose deaths were brought to 
pass by the detestable woorkinge of an exe- 
crable Witch of King’s Lynn, whose name 
was Mother Gabley; by the boyling, or 
rather labouring of certayne eggs in a payle 
full of colde water ; afterwards approved suf- 
ficiently at the arraignmente of the said 
Witch.” 

In Nichols’s History and Antiquities 
of the County of Leicester, there is to 
be seen a Letter from Alderman Ro- 
bert Heyrick, of Leicester, to his bro- 
ther Sir William, in the year 1616, 
relating to a transaction which took 
place at Husband’s Bosworth. The 
following extract contains the most 
material and singular parts of it. 

«« Although we have bene greatly busyed 
this 4 or 5 days past, being syse tyme, and 
a busie syse, speacyally about the arrayn- 
ment of a sort of woomen, Wytches, wt 9 of 
them shal be executed at the Gallows this 
fornone, for bewitching of a young gentell- 
man of the adge of 12 or 13 years old, 
beinge the soon of one Mr. Smythe of 
Husbands Bosworth, brother to Mr. Henry 
Smythe, that made the booke which we call 
Mr. Smythe’s Sarmons. Your man Samp- 
son stays, and yt is to tedious to write anny 
one thing unto you of the matter; and the 
examynacyons and finding out of this matter 
came to my hand in wrytyng just as I began 
your lettar. Only I will signifye unto you 
of the chyld’s straundg fits, who has brought 
hythar of Sayturday last to be shewed to the 
Judges, and synce his coming hither he 
hath had dyvars wonderful straundg fyts in 
the syght of all the greatest parsons here, 
as dyvers knights and ladies, and many 
othars of the bettar sort most tereble to be 
tolld. Sir Henry Hastings hath doon what 
he colld to holld him in his fit; but he. 
aud another as strong as he could not hold 
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him; yf he might have his arm at liberty, 
he woold stryke himselfe such bloes on his 
brest, being in his shirt, that you myght 
here the sound of yt the length of a long 
chamber, soumtymes 50 bloes, soumtyms 
100, yea soumtyms 2 or 300 bloes, that 
the least of them was able to stryke doune a 
strung man; and yet all he did to himself 
did him no burt.” 

In the reign of Charles the First we 
meet with an extraordinary character 
in one Hopkins, who was designated 
as the Witch-finder, and upon whose 
evidence it is said that three score sus- 
pected Witches were hanged in one 
year in Suffolk. It appears that he 
went on searching and swimming them 
till some gentlemen, out of indignation 
at the barbarity, took him and tied his 
own thumbs and toes as he used to tie 
others, and when he was put into the 
water he himself swam as they did. 
He is thus recognized by Hudibras in 
his 3d Canto. 


*¢ Has not this present Parliament 
A*teger to the Devil sent, 

Fully empowered to treat about 

Finding revolted witches out, 

And has not he within a year 

Hang’d three score of ’em in one shire ? 
Who after prov’d himself a witch, 

And made a rod for his own breech.” 


(To be continued.) 
—@— 


Mr. Urzan, 


b e+ ingenious and entertaining 
Correspondent A. C. C., in the 
article entitled “ Stray Thoughts on 
Language,” p. 317, remarks that the 
word receipt should be written with. 
out the p, and I have the pleasure of 
informing him that in the ‘* American 
Dictionary of the English Language,” 
by Dr. Noah Webster, announced in 
part i. p. 485, the word stands thus: 

Receipt, Receirt, n. receet. [It. 
ricetta, from the Lat. veceptus. This 
word ought to follow the analogy of 
conceit, deceit, from Lat. conceptus, 
deceptus, and be written without the 
Ps — 

I could furnish multitudinous in- 
stances of the superior claims of this 
Dictionary over every other which is in 
print. The following may serve as 
specimens. 


“© V. Secment, n. [Fr. from Lar. seg- 
mentum, from seco, ‘ to cut off.’ We ob- 
serve here the Lar. has seg, for sec, like the 
Iv. segare, Sp. segar, and like the Teutonic 
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sagen, zaagen, ‘ to saw ;’ properly, ¢ a piece 
cut off.’]”” 

“© VI. Tor, n. (Sax. ta; Germ. zehe ; 
Sw. ta; Dan. taae ; FR. doigt du pied ; Lat. 
digitus. Toe is contracted from tog, the 
primary word, on which Lat. digitus is 
formed, coinciding with dug, and signifying 
ashoot. Class Dg.]” 

‘© VII. Toxen, n. to’kn. ([Sax. tacn, 
tacen ; Gotu. taikns ; Dutcu, teeken ; Dan. 
tegu ; Sw. teckn; Germ. zeichen. This may 
be the same word as the Lat. signum, dia- 
lectivally varied. 

‘6 VIIT. Mercury, n. (Lat. Mercurius. 
In mythology, Mercury is the god of elo- 
quence, and of commerce, called by the 
Greeks Hermes, and his name is said to be 
formed from merces, or mercor. But in an- 
tiquity there were several persons or deities 
of this name. } 

6 1. Quicksilver, a metal remarkable for 
its fusibility, which is so great, that to fix 
or congeal it, requires a degree of cold, 
which is marked in Fahrenheit’s scale at 39 
degrees below zero. Its specific gravity is 
greater than that of any other metal, except 
platina, gold, and tungsten. Under a heat 
of 660 degrees it rises in fumes, and is gra- 
dually converted into a red oxyd. Mer- 
cury is used in barometers to ascertain the 
weight of the atmosphere ; and in ther- 
mometers to ascertain the temperature of 
the air, for which purposes it is well adapted 
by its expansibility, aud the extensive range 
between its freezing and boiling points. 
Preparations of this metal are among the 
most powerful poisons, and are extensively 
used as medicines. The preparation called 
calomel, is a most efficacious deobstruent. 

‘*2, Heat of constitutional temperament; 
spirit; sprightly qualities. Pore. 

‘* 3. A genus of plants, the Mercurialis, 
of several species. 

** 4, One of the planets nearest the sun. 
It is 3224 miles in diameter, and revolves 
round the sun in about 88 days. Its mean 
distance from the sun is 37 millions of miles. 

‘* 5. The name of a newspaper or periodi- 
cal publication, and in some places the 
carrier of a newspaper or pamphlet.” 

I will not encumber your pages with 
further extracts from Dr. Webster’s 
Dictionary, but only assure your Corre- 
spondent that the same spirit of re- 
search, the same display of linguistical 
lore, the same patient industry, and 
the same discriminating judgment, are 
conspicuous in every page of this great 
work. 

Dr. Webster has been engaged for 
more than forty years in the study of 
the English language, and has earned 
for himself a just claim to be considered 
a veteran philologist. 


Yours, &c. E. H. Barker. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
oo 


A Roll of Arms of Peers and Knights in the 
Reign of Edward the Second. From a 
Contemporary MS. By Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, Esq. 1828. 8vo. pp. 184. 

Rolls of Arms of the Reigns of Henry III. 
and Edward III. Edited by Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, Esq. 1829. 8vo. pp. 142. 


i ers period, as well as the manner, 
of the origin of armorial bearings, 
though now ascertained with tolerable 
precision, was long concealed in per- 
plexing obscurity. The herald, as a 
messenger of communication between 
Princes, was known to have been an 
officer employed in the earliest ages ; 
and by a confusion of armorial bear- 
ings with that and other departments 
of the Herald’s profession, the history 
of blazonry was carried back until it be- 
came lost in the mists of antiquity. 
The Scriptures furnish genealogies, 
with which, through the heroic lines 
of Brute, Caradoc, Gogmagog, and 
such like paladins, a chain was pro- 
duced perfect in all its links from 
Adam to his living descendants. The 
Scriptures give the standards, or sym- 
bols, of the Jewish tribes ; by provid- 
ing the chiefs of the Goths and Van- 
dals with similar insignia, the art of 
blazonry was traced to an origin almost 
equally primzval. Antiquity being the 
main object, antiquity was taken by 
storm; while the violent invasion of 
truth was concealed by mysticism. In 
short, the herald’s science, like many 
others, was guarded by its peculiar 
priesthood, who considered their inte- 
rest as in a great degree consisting in 
mystery, or whose traditional informa- 
tion aflorded little light to themselves. 

By the more rational inquiries of 
modern times, abundant proofs have 
been developed, that the age when 
coat-armories were unknown, is not 
so remote as to elude research. The 
architectural antiquary finds no storied 
shields among those remains which are 
styled Saxon or early Norman; the few 
memorials we possess of the same pe- 
riod in monuments or seals, exhibit 
no such insignia; they are not found 
in the representation of the Norman 
invasion of England, preserved in ta- 
pestry at Bayeux; they do not occur 
in the contemporary manuscripts still 
treasured in our libraries. 


It is now admitted by the judicious, 
that the art of blazonry cannot esta- 
blish an earlier origin than the cru- 
sades and tournaments of the twelfth 
century, and that the thirteenth was 
considerably advanced before it had 
become modified into a system of. he- 
reditary distinctions. Mr. Nicolas, in 
the latter of the two publications un- 
der review, thus expresses himself on 
the subject: 

** Considerable doubt has been entertain- 
ed as to the period when Heraldry was in- 
troduced; and it has been conjectured that, 
if the science was known, it was not gene- 
rally adopted in this country until the reign 
of Richard the First. Arms, it is true, oc- 
cur on the tomb of Geoffrey de Mandevill, 
Earl of Essex, who died in 1148 [1144], 
but this monument may not have been erect- 
ed until some years after his death. Leav- 
ing, however, the question of the time of 
the invention of Heraldry, this Roll [that 
temp. Henry III.] establishes that it was 
reduced to a science as early as 1240.” 

With regard to sepulchral effigies, 
most of the earliest having lost their 
inscriptions, or never having had any, 
the persons for whom they were in- 
tended frequently cannot be identified ; 
while we find that even those whose 
appropriation is settled, are liable to 
the ubjection that they may be the 
work of a period some years posterior 
to the parties’ decease. From the 
scientific works of Dr. Meyrick, the 
armour has now, however, become a 
tangible criterion. 

The effigy attributed to Geoffrey de 
Mandevile is in the Temple Church ; 
and the bearing of the shield is de- 
scribed by Mr. Gough in his Sepul- 
chral Monuments as merely “an es- 
carboncle on a diapered field.””, What, 
however, is the authority that this was 
the armorial charge of the Mandeviles ? 
The earliest Roll before us describes 
their coat as simply a field, ‘* quartele 
d'or et de gules ;* and so also it ap- 
pears, without any ** escarboncle,” on 
the seal of Humphrey de Bohun, who 
was Earl of Hereford and Essex from 
1297 to 1321. That the effigy has 
been long ascribed to Geoffrey de 
Mandevile, and that the appropriation 
may be correct, we will not dispute; 
for it appears to be recorded in the 
Chronicle of Walden Abbey, that, af- 
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ter Geoffrey’s excommunicated corse 
had hung for a time in a leaden case 
_on a crooked tree, it was buried ‘apud 
Temple-Bar in porticu ante ostium ec- 
clesiz occidentale ;” and the same vo- 
lume tells us of Geoffrey, that ‘* post- 
quam gladio comitis accinctus erat, 
arma progenitorum cum carbunculono- 
bilitavit,’—a passage, in writing which 
we may presume the historian to have 
had the Temple effigy in view. We 
cannot, however, subscribe to the au- 
thority of the monk’s heraldic know- 
ledge,* the credit due to which may 
be estimated by his mentioning the 
“arma progenitorum,” when it proves 
doubtful whether Geoffrey himself 
lived to see arms in use. However, 
the ‘*arma,” to which the chronicler 
intended to refer, were doubtless the 
acknowledged bearing of the family, 
the ‘quarterly or and gules ;” but the 
effigy in the Temple Church has the 
“* escarbuncle” without any division 
into quarters. On the whole, there- 
fore, although we think that tradition 
may probably be correct in naming 
this effigy Geoffrey Mandevile, Earl of 
Essex, yet it is our opinion that he 
does not bear the arms of that family 
upon his shield. 

Further than this,—we think a lit- 
tle comparison of this shield with 
others bearing figures of a similar de- 
scription, will tend to prove that this 
** escarbuncle” was no heraldic charge 
at all. It tends greatly to establish 
this supposition, that not only from 
the coat of Mandevile, but from all 
the three rolls under notice, his charge 
is entirely absent. Yet in the Glos- 
sary in Edmondson’s ‘‘ Heraldry,” we 
find this description : 


*¢ CARBUNCLE, or, more properly, ESCAR- 
BUNCLE. It is said to be a gem, or precious 
stone. It is borne in very ancient armour ; 
and, as drawn by the Heralds, is composed 
of an annulet in the centre, from which is- 
sue eight sceptres pometté and floretté.”” 

On turning to Edmondson’s other 
volume, we find in the Ordinary only 
eight coats described as bearing the 
charge in question ; seven a single one, 
viz. Andegarvia, Mandevile, Dapifer, 
Pherpowe, Ruthfio, Graye, and Blount, 
all ‘* very ancient” names, it is agreed ; 
the eighth is Thornton, ‘Argent, on 
a bend Gules three escarbuncles of 





* The chronicle records an obit as late 
as 1409, and was perhaps not composed 
before that zra, 
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eight points Or.” Of this name there 
have been many families, to four of 
which Edinondson attributes this coat, 
with differences; but another is ‘* Ar- 
gent, a bend Gules charged with three 
Catherine-wheels of the Field.” This, 
we think, explains what the ‘ escar- 
buncles” of the Thornton coat origi- 
nally were. What the single one of 
the more ancient shields was, we will 
now attempt to show. 

In the first plate of seals to Watson’s 
**Memoirs of the Earls of Warren 
and Surrey,” will be found one of 
Hameline, base brother of King Henry 
the Second, who possessed those titles 
from 1162 to 1202, and was conse- 
quently a contemporary of Geoffrey 
Mandevile. On his shield will be 
seen a similar ‘‘ escarbuncle.” * 

In plate iii. the seal of Roger Bigot, 
Earl of Norfolk, has the same figure. 

In Sandford’s Genealogical History, 
will be found (copied from Olivarius 
Vredius) a representation of the mo- 
numental figure of William Earl of 
Flanders, nephew of our King Henry 
the First, in the church of St. Bertin 
at St. Omer’s. He died in 1128; and 
his shield is adorned with the same 
radiant figure. 

Lastly, let the curious reader inspect, 
in Stothard’s Monumental Effgies, 
the beautiful enamelled picture of the 
father of our Henry the Second, — 
Geffrey Plantagenet, Count of Maine 
and Anjou, who died in 1149. He 
holds sideways a shield of arms; on 
the visible half of which are four ram- 
pant lions of gold on an azure field ; 
but, with regard to its being an in- 
stance of early blazonry, the same un- 
certainty of the zra of its formation 
again arises; and, if it could be prov- 
ed as ancient as the Count’s death, it 
would still be a foreign example. Our 
present purpose is to remark, that, 
besides this charge of lions, there is, 
not quite an ‘ escarbuncle of six 
points,”’ but a cross of four points, 
growing out of a. protruding boss in 
the centre of the shield. This, then, 
is probably the origin of the ‘* escar- 
buncle,”—an ornament radiating from 
the boss of the shield; and its non- 
appearance in any of the present rolls 


* The seal of John Earl of Warren, 
1329, in the same plate, has the escarbun- 
cle as a crest, both for the Earl and his 
horse ; his shield has the well-known checky 
coat of Warren. 
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is a nearly decisive proof that it was 
never an ancient armorial figure, but 
rather a figure antecedent to blazon- 
ry. Some of the ornamented shields 
in the Bayeux tapestry, particularly 
three under the words ** Cunan claves 
orrexit,” and several near the end, 
a devices not very dissimilar. 

If the effigy attributed to Geoffrey 
Mandevile be relinquished as a speci- 
men of the earliest arms, the next 
candidate of the kind will, we believe, 
be another in the same church, called 
William Marshal Ear) of Pembroke, 
whose shield bears a lion rampant, but 
whose death did not occur until 1219. 

It is probable, however, that the 
zra of the first introduction of heraldry, 
on which we have not present space to 
enlarge further, will be best decided 
by Seals; the dates of which, as they 
must have been used during the life- 
time of the parties, are liable to no 
dispute. 

The early history of blazonry re- 
ceives much elucidation from the Rolls 
now published. Multitudinous as 
works on heraldry have been, these 
rolls have hitherto been strangely neg- 
lected ; so much so, that the earliest, 
and that by upwards of fifty years, has 
never before been printed, and, (al- 
though a manuscript copy has, since 
it was presented by Dugdale in 1676, 
existed in the library of the College of 
Arms,) it was unknown even to the 
present Editor at the time he printed 
the Siege of Carlaverock, which he 
then considered the earliest record of 
the kind. Mr. Nicolas himself says : 


*<It is a remarkable circumstance, that, 
although volume after volume has been 
 waeeg on Heratpry, few attempts should 
save been made to publish the contemporary 
manuscripts on the subject which are ex- 
tant; for they not only afford the most 
authentic notices of the Arms of persons 
who lived in former ages, but abound in 
valuable illustrations of the science, and are 
also of great utility for historical, biogra- 
phical, and genealogical purposes. 

**Impressed with the value of such do- 
cuments, the Editor hopes to publish a se- 
ries of the most important. ‘The four fol- 
lowing are already completed : 

“The Roll of Arms of the reign of 
Henry the Third, in this volume ; 

** The Siege of Carlaveruck, a contempo- 
rary French poem, with a translation, de- 
scriptive of that event, in the 28th of Ed- 
ward the First, A.D. 1300, which contains 
the blazon of the arms of all the Knights 


in the English army on that occasion: 4to, 
1828.* 

**A Roll of Arms of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Second, compiled between 1308 
and 1314, printed from a contemporary 
copy in the British Museum: 8vo, 1828; 
and 

**The Roll of Arms of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, compiled between 1337 
and 1250, im this volume. 

**It is the Editor’s intention to form a 
series of any Rolls he may discover, from 
the earliest extant to the accession of Henry 
the Seventh, selecting such only as appear 
from internal evidence to have been com- 
piled at the period to which they relate; 
and when the series is completed, an Essay 
on the subject, and a General Index to the 
whole, will be added. Each Roll will be 
paged and indexed separately, so as to ad- 
mit of being introduced into its proper 
place, according to chronological order. 

‘* In this undertaking, the Editor has not 
the slightest view to profit, but he is of 
course anxious to be saved from pecuniary 
loss; and, as the sale of works of this nature 
is extremely confined, thirty or thirty-five 
persons are required to give their permanent 
support to the plan, by subscribing a guinea 
fur each publication, for which they will be 
entitled to one quarto copy, or two octavo 
copies, at their option. 

*€ The next Rolls intended to be printed, 
are one of the reign of Edward the First, 
and the Roll of the Tournament at Dun- 
stable, in the second year of the reigy of 
Edward the Second, anno 1308.” 


We wish this desirable undertaking 
that success which the subject un- 
doubtedly deserves ; and, with a brief 
survey of the three Rolls before us, 
we must now conclude. 

The first, taken in the reign of 
Henry the Third, about 1240—1245, 
is from a transcript by that able herald, 
Glover, of a Roll which in 1586 was 
in the possession of Mr. Harvey of 
Leicestershire. This was probably 
Francis Harvey, Esq. who became in 
1612 Recorder of Leicester, and in 
1624 a Judge of the Common Pleas, 
The family was of Cotton in North- 
amptonshire (see Bridges’s History of 
that County, vol. 1. p. 362). The 
Roll commences with the arms of the 
King and his son, which are followed 
by those of nineteen Earls and nearly 
two hundred others, to which the 
Editor has affixed an Index of names 
and an Ordinary. As an appendix, 





* This handsome volume was reviewed in 
vol, xCViII, i. 419, 605, 


as 
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there is also subjoined a description of 
the contemporary arms in Westmin- 
ster Abbey remaining in 1829. It 
might have been noticed that a plate 
in Neale and Brayley’s History of the 
Church, is devoted to them, in which 
the fourteen that remain in sculp- 
ture are all most accurately represent- 
ed; and it will be seen in the same 
work (vol. 11. p. 26) that the names 
and blazonry of the whole forty which 
originally existed, have been preserved. 

The Roll of Edward the Second’s 
reign is the same as was published by 
Mr. Rowe Mores in 1749, and after- 
wards in the Antiquarian Repertory, 
but in both cases ‘* from corrupt co- 
pies.” The coutemporary copy which 
Mr. Nicolas has employed is preserved 
in the British Museum, bound up in 
the same volume with that of the Siege 
of Carlaverock. 

“The blazons agree exactly with the 
Roll of Carlaverock, with respect to such 
persons as are mentioned ia both. The ar- 
rangement adopted is as follows, and the 
plan appears to have been to embrace the 
arms of all the Peers and Knights in Eng- 
land : 

*‘ 1st. The King; the Earls, among 
whom is included the Bishop of Durham, in 
consequence of his temporary rank ; and the 
Barons. 

«sand. The Knights; arranged under 
their respective Counties, in geographical 
position, commencing with Cornwall and 
Devon, and ending with Westmoreland and 
Lancashire. The only counties omitted are 
those of Durham and Monmouth [the lat- 
ter was not then regarded as an English 
shire]. 

*¢ 3rd. The Names and Arms are given 
of great personages who lived in earlier 
times, both Earls and Barons, but whose 
issue male was then extinct.” 

The whole amount to 1165 ; the la- 
borious task of forming an Ordinary to 
which has been executed, con amore, 
by Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S. A. 

_ The other Roll, of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, is arranged, by the 
compiler, in the form of an ordinary ; 
it contains nearly six hundred names. 
It is printed from a copy in the Col- 
lege of Arms, transcribed in 1562 by 
Hugh Cotgrave, Rouge Croix Pursui- 
vant, from a Roll brought to him by 
‘Hugh Fitz Williams, of Sprad- 
brough.” Hugh Fitz- William, of 
Sprotborough, was the antiquary of 
his illustrious family, from whose col- 
Jections the Historian of the Deanery 
of Doncaster has extracted much va- 
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luable and interesting information in 
his first volume; and, as Mr. Hunter 
informs us (p. 341), that ** the curious 
documents collected by Hugh Fitz- 
William have been preserved with 
great care in the archives at Milton,” 
we think it very possible that the ori- 
ginal Roll may yet be cousulted, b 

favour of the present venerable Karl. 
A collation is desirable, because Cot- 
grave acknowledges that his experience 
was not sufficient to master the writ- 
ing, ‘* being so auncient that it was 
very hard to be read, which he did as 
exactly as he could decerne and pick 
out, and the rest he omitted of neces- 
sity.” We may remark, in conclu- 
sion, that it is a plain proof of what 
we before hinted, that formerly he- 
ralds had themselves very confused 
ideas of the antiquity of their art, that 
this professor continues, ‘* which rolle, 
by estimac’on, cannot be under 400 
yeares since the making therof;” when 
Mr. Nicolas has proved that in 1562 
it could not have been compiled much 
above two hundred and twenty years. 
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Some Account of the Life of Reginald Heler, 
D.D. Bishop of Calcutta. With a Por- 
trait. 16mo. pp. 239. 


“DO as you would be done by”’ is 
a maxim, which we have been accus- 
tomed to revere; and, if the author of 
this small work had been preparing a 
larger life of the eminent Prelate (as is 
now the widow), he would perhaps 
have the same feelings concerning an- 
ticipation of it, as A’neas, when he 
was going to dinner, had of the intru- 
sion of the harpies. However, where 
there is shame, there may yet be vir- 
tue, and we entertain a better opinion 
of the author, because, no doubt, from 
consciousness, he has concealed his 
name. In fact, the book is only a 
compilation from the Bishop’s works, 
and such biographical matters, as have 
been printed in all the periodicals ; but 
the compilation is made with judg- 
ment and taste, and the book “in se,”” 
is really a good one. 


Bishop Heber’s writings are all good; 
and, to add to their value, he was not 
only a superior divine and poet, but he 
was a philosopher. Remarks made 
in any other spirit do not augment 
knowledge, because they do not add 
to the stock of phznomena, or resolve 
difficulties. Concerning the difference 
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of colour in the human race, the Bi- 
shop writes thus : 


Revizw.—Carpenter’s 


‘© Two observations struck me forcibly; 
first, that the deep bronze tint is more na- 
turally agreeable to the human eye, than 
the fair skins of Europe, since we are not 
displeased with it even in the first instance, 
while it is well known, that to them, a fair 
complexion gives the idea of ill health, and 
of that sort of deformity, which in our eyes 
belongs to an Albino. There is indeed 
something in a negro, which requires long 
habit to reconcile the eye to him; but for 
this the features and the hair, far more than 
the colour, are answerable. The second ob- 
servation was, how eutirely the idea of in- 
delicacy which would naturally belong to such 
figures as are now around us, if they were 
white, is prevented by their being of a dif- 
ferent colour from ourselves. So much are 
we children of association and habit, and so 
instinctively and immediately do our feel- 
ings adapt themselves to a total change of 
circumstances ; it is the partial and incon- 
sistent change only which affects us. 

“‘The great difference in colour between 
different natives struck me much; of the 
crowd by whom we were surrounded, some 
were black as negroes, others merely cop- 
per-coloured, and others little darker than 
the Tunisines, whom I have seen at Liver- 
pool. Mr. Mill, the principal of Bishop’s 
College, who, with Mr. Comé, one of the 
Chaplains in the Company’s service, had 
come down to meet me, and who had seen 
more of India than most men, tells me that 
he cannot account for this difference, which 
is general throughout the country, and 
every where striking. It is not merely the 
difference of expusure, since this variety of 
that is visible in the fishermen, who are 
naked all alike. Nor does it depend on 
caste, since very high-caste Brahmins are 
sometimes black, while Pariahs are compa- 
ratively fair. It seems, therefore, to be an 
accideutal difference, like that of light and 
dark complexions in Europe, though where 
so much of the body is exposed to sight, it 
becomes more striking here, than in our 
own country. 

‘India, too, has been always, and long 
before the Europeans came hither, a favou- 
rite theatre for adventurers from Persia, 
Greece, Tartary, Turkey, and Arabia, all 
white men, and all in their turn possessing 
themselves of wealth and power. These 
circumstances must have greatly contri- 
buted to make a fair complexion fashion- 
able. It is remarkable, however, to ob- 
serve how surely all these classes of men in 
a few generations, even without any inter- 
marriage with the Hindoos, assume the deep 
olive tint, little less dark than a negro, 
which seems natural to the climate. The 
Portuguese natives form unions among 
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themselves alone, or, if they can, with Eu- 
ropeans. Yet tlie Portuguese have, during 
a three hundred years’ residence in India, 
become as black as Caffres. Surely this 
goes far to disprove the assertion, which is 
sometimes made, that climate alone is insuf- 
ficient to account for the difference between 
the negro and the Eurvpeans. It is true, 
that in the negro are other peculiarities, 
which the Indian has not, and to which the 
Portuguese colonist shows no symptom of 
approximation, and which undoubtedly do 
not appear to follow so naturally from the 
climate, as that swarthiness of complexion, 
which is the sole distinction between the 
Hindoo and the European. But if heat 
produces one change, other peculiarities of 
climate may produce other and additional 
changes, and when such peculiarities have 
three or four thousand years to operate in, 
it is not easy to fix any limits to their power. 
I am inclined after all to suspect that our 
European vanity leads us astray in suppos- 
ing that our own is the primitive com- 
plexion, which I should rather suppose was 
that of the Indian, half-way between the 
two extremes, and perhaps the most agree- 
able to the eye and instinct of the majority 
ofthe human race. A cold climate and a con- 
stant use of clothes may have blanched the 
skin, as effectually as a burning sun and 
nakedness may have tanned it ; and of this, 
however, we are satisfied, that while ex- 
posure to the sun tans the skin, and it re- 
mains white under covering, that the solar 
influence has much to do with the pheno- 
menon.” 


Bishop Heber is a character that 
shows what Oxford taste really is. A 
real Oxford prize-man never writes 
without ideas, nor in bad taste; but 
the Press is now enlisted in the service 
of superficial education, seditious in- 
tentions, party feelings, and fanatical 
froth ; and the object is to oppose the 
numerical superiority of ignorance to 
talent, science, reason, and law. 


——& -- 


An Examination of Scripture Difficulties ; 
elucidating nearly Seven Hundred Passages 
in the Old and New Testaments, Designed 
Sor the use of general Readers. By Wil- 
liam Carpenter. 8vo. pp. 580. 


Mr. CARPENTER is, we believe, 
a veteran campaigner in the fields of 
literature, and has produced so many 
compilations, either anonymously, or 
with his name affixed, that he may 
very well claim the praise of being a 
most diligent and useful Fasgr litera- 
rius. It was, as our readers well know, 
the aim and purpose of Socrates to 
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bring down Philosophy from the 
clouds. In like manner, (“si parva 
licet componere magnis”) Mr. Carpen- 
ter has in the present, and in his two 
preceding works, been endeavouring 
to bring down Theology and sacred 
Criticism ad populi captum. Whe- 
ther this be wise or indeed practicable, 
may by some be thought somewhat 
problematical. But taking the matter 
for granted, the question is whether 
Mr. Carpenter’s work is calculated to 
promote its intended purpose. To this 
we hesitate not to answer in the affirm- 
ative. Mr. Carpenter, indeed, pro- 
fesses to have brought ‘‘ nothing of 
his own to the present bouquet but the 
thread that ties it.’ Nothing cer- 
tainly can be more modest than such 
language. He has, as he tells us in 
his Preface, exclusively availed him- 
self of the results of the nae of those 
whose character was likely to add 
weight to their decisions. And when 
we consider that on the Old Testa- 
ment he has taken as his guides Bps. 
Lowth and Horsley, Dr. Pococke, 
Dr. Blayney, Dr. Kennicott, Dr. 
Geddes, Dr. Hales, Mr. Townsend,’ 
Mr. Charles Taylor, &c.; and on the 
New, Abps. Newcome and Magee, 
Bp. Pearce, Bp. Horsley, Dr. Ham- 
mond, Dr. Lightfoot, Br. Whitby, 
Dr.S. Clarke, Dr. Benson, Dr. Camp- 
bell, Dr. Macknight, Dr. Hales, Dr. 
Townson, Dr. A. Clarke, Dr. Pye 
Smith, Dr. S. T. Bloomfield, Mr. 
Markland, Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Benson, 
Mr. Townsend, Mr. Slade, Mr. Stew- 
art, and Mr. Turner (of America), and 
other eminent Commentators, his 
readers have so far nothing more to 
to desire. It is a much easier task to 
select writers, than to choose amidst 
discordant expositions. Yet, upon the 
whole, Mr. C. has, by the aid of na- 
tural good sense, and considerable in- 
formation and practice in writing, 
though with little of what can be call- 
ed erudition, acquitted himself very 
creditably. Whether, indeed, Mr. 
Carpenter has in the course of his 
work, directly or indirectly, made no 
higher pretensions than those of his 
Preface, cannot, we fear, be answered 
quite so favourably for Mr. C., who 
has formed his Collectanea with less 
of ingenuousness than might be de- 
sired. Why did he so systematically 
abstain from the use of inverted com- 
mas? Of this procedure no one has 
more reason to complain than Dr. S. 
T. Bloomfield, whose ‘‘ Recensio Sy- 
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noptica” has been much more largely 
laid under contribution than any other 
work. As the most recently published 
series of Scripture annotations, it was 
certainly liable to this, nor, we are 
sure, would Dr. B. under certain re- 
strictions, have objected to it, since 
public utility is, we know, the grand 
end and aim of his labours. We have, 
however, marked more than twenty 
assages as examples of unacknow- 
Fedged quotation ; and would particu- 
larly point out the notes on 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
The latter, we apprehend, contain a 
satisfactory elucidation of one of the 
most obscure passages in the New Tes- 
tament; and here Dr. Bloomfield has 
not, as in some other places, to com- 
plain that his researches have been ap- 
gem and himself left unnoticed. 

is name is mentioned more than 
once; yet by the total omission of in- 
verted commas, the matter presents a 
garbled and unsatisfactory appearance. 
The reader will scarcely credit that no 
portion of that long annotation on 
1 Cor. vi. is Mr. Carpenter’s, except 
the interpolations, ‘* Mr. Bloomfield 
thinks,” ‘says Mr. Bloomfield,” or, 
“which is ably summed up by Mr. 
Bloomfield,” or, ‘* remarks this learn- 
ed critic.” 

We shall now proceed to offer a few 
remarks on expositions of some pas- 
sages in the earlier part of the New 
Testament. At Matt. xxvii. 44, ‘‘the 
thieves also cast the same in his teeth,” 
it is strange that Mr. Carpenter’s good 
sense should have permitted him to 
take up with so paltry a mode of evad- 
ing the difficulty as to invoke that @xdy 
aro pnxavns, an enallage, which 
might have passed a century ago, but 
will not be tolerated now. Far pre- 
ferable surely is the explanation of 
Grotius, Glass, and Dr. Bloomfield, 
who suppose here the figure amplifica- 
tion. But perhaps we may bring this 
passage under the following canon 
of Dr. Winer: —‘* When a writer 
wishes tu express himself in a general 
way, the plural-is not unfrequently 
used, where what is predicated belongs 
only to one subject.” The learned 
Critic then aptly adduces, among other 
passages, the present, and he ought 
also to have included Matt. ii. 20, 
rOynxaci—oi Cnrovrrss, &e. 


We cannot but highly commend the 
diligence used by Mr. Carpenter in 
illustrating the deeply interesting his- 
tory of the Resurrection of Christ, 
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from the best Harmonists. We also 
thank him for the full discussion of 
the Genealogy at Matt. i. 

At the difficult passage of Mark ii. 4, 
the sense of the perplexing éZopv Eayres 
has been so satisfactorily determined 
by Dr. Bloomfield, that it is strange 
Mr. Carpenter could take up with the 
shallow interpretation of Mr. C. Tay- 
lor, which every scholar must see is 
totally inadmissible. The ingenuity 
of the Editor of Calmet is here, as 
often, fruitless, by being thrown on a 
wrong scent. 


On Mark iv. 31 and 32, we quite 
agree with Mr. Carpenter, that Mr. 
Frost should have adduced some au- 
thentication of his ingenious hypo- 
thesis concerning the Sznapi, from the 
works of Eastern travellers. Perhaps, 
however, after all, it is unnecessary 
for the commendable purpose in view. 
Every enlightened interpreter will see 
how uncritical it would be to press so 
much as Mr. Frost does on the expres- 
sion, ‘least of all seed.” It is surely 
enough, if the smallest species of mus- 
tard seed be among the least of seeds 
known in Palestine; for it is plain 
that the ¢obacco could not be contem- 
plated, because it was not known in 
the old Continent till the discovery of 
America. And the foxglove was pro- 
bably not known in Palestine. It is 
clear that ravrwy need not be pressed 
upon; for the Hebrew 5p is often si- 
milarly pleonastic. Thus it is omitted 
in the parallel passage of Matthew. 
Again, yiveras dévdpov may very well be 
taken, by a popular hypertole, for ** it 
becomes as if were a tree ;” especially 
as, from a comparison of the parallel 
words of Matthew, Toit xAadous pe 
yadous, it is plain that the sense of 
dévdpov must be, ‘* that which branches 
out widely like a tree.” Besides, the 
statements of Dr. A. Clarke make it 
certain that this plant sometimes grows 
to at least fifteen feet ; which may well 
allow it to be a shelter for birds; and 
the xaracxnvody tv tots xAcdcdosg avrov 
of Matthew is well explained by the 
wore SvvacOos tad thy oxiay adrou xa- 
tacxnovy of Mark. As to talking of 
the impossibility of an annual plant 
becoming a shrul, much less a éree, it 
is too formal an objection to deserve 
the least attention. Finally, Mr. 
Frost's hypothesis seems to be nega- 
tived by the words oTay OF avénn, 


ylreros ravrwy tov Aaxovwy peilwv; for 
surely the term Aw. is only applicable 
to a plant, not toa éree. That some 
properties are common both to the 
sinapis and to the phytvlacca dodecan- 
dra, is therefore insufficient to esta- 
blish Mr. Frost’s position. 

We had made several more remarks, 
on carefully looking through that part 
of Mr. Carpenter’s volume which 
comprehends the New Testament. 
Sed manum de tabula; our limits are 
already exceeded ; and we shall con- 
clude by strongly recommending the 
work to the attention of that class of 
readers for which it is peculiarly in- 
tended, though they must not expect 
to understand all they shall find in the 
volume. Nay, a higher class will pro- 
fit far more. Indeed we would coun- 
sel Mr. G. in another edition, to occa- 
sionally add, in a note, something ex- 
planatory of what may be thought too 
critical in the text. We would, more- 
over, suggest to Mr. Carpenter the pro- 
priety of omitting, here and there, a 
note of somewhat too trivial a charac- 
ter, and introducing others on those 
very numerous passages of acknow- 
ledged difficulty, which Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s narrow limits compelled him to 
omit even noticing. Mr. Carpenter 
also might save room by shortening 
some of the notes, which are occa- 
sionally dissertations, as that on Matt. 
xxiv. 3, consisting of thirty pages, and 
at Matt. xxvi. 19, 28, ten pages, &c. 

For the present we bid Mr. Car- 
penter heartily farewell, and shall be 
happy to notice whatever he may next 
turn his labours to ; for we suppose it 
is long since he may have been able to 
apply to himself the words of the poet, 
Cras ingens iteralimus aquor, —to- 
morrow to fresh fields and pastures 


new. 
OQ 


An Historical Account of my own Life, with 
some Reflections on the Times I have lived 
in (1671—1731.) By Edm, Calamy, 
D.D. Now first printed. Edited and il- 
lustrated with Notes, historical and lio- 
graphical. By John Towill Rutt. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

WE have taken too much pleasure 
in studying philosophical works upon 
the nature and history of man, not 
to know that identity of interest can 
alone produce unanimity of vpinion ; 
that persecution engenders obstinacy ; 
and that “ the wrath of man worketh 
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not the righteousness of God.” The 
times in which Calamy lived were not 
favourable to the wise positions just 
laid down, because cleep interests were 
involved, and of course there were 

owerful parties. It is evident, as we 
ad occasion to show in our- Review of 
Mr. Haggit’s Sermons, that Calvinism 
and Puritanism are doctrines utterly 
inconsistent with the pleasurable and 
beautiful objects with which this 
world is provided by the Creator; and 
that no doctrines can be gound which 
place Providence and Religion at va- 
riance; for, under such a variance, the 
** Word of God” is made to contradict 
his works, which is an impossibility. 
Calvinists and Puritans, however, went 
to this extreme, through abhorrence 
of Popery ; became violent party men ; 
fomented a civil war and persecution 
of the liberal Clergy; and upon the 
Restoration had misery inflicted upon 
themselves in return. 

** No inequitable retribution (says our 
author) for the vindictive persecuting spirit 
indulged by the English Presbyterians, dur- 
ing the short day of their political ascend- 
~~ P. 56. 

That men cannot be made wiser or 
better, but that the most virulent pas- 
sions may be excited, by splitting straws 
about indifferent things, is evident, 
even from domestic life; and we are 
sure that men of extensive reading in 
history and philosophy abhor contro- 
versies, that become matters of more 
painful interest, through the mischief 
which they do; and it is well known 
that when quarrelling ensues, the pas- 
sions become paramount, and both 
parties act wrongly. It is said of home- 
made wines, that they intoxicate peo- 
ple very soon, and make them unwell 
the next day; and the operation of 
the ideas prevalent in the times alluded 
to seems to have been very similar; 
for Calamy, it is to be remembered, 
was nota philosopher, but a purita., 
i. €. a man in extremes, though a vir- 
tuous man. 

Edmund Calamy, the subject of this 
Memoir, was the great grandson of a 
reputable tradesman of London, who 
came from Guernsey. His grandfa- 
ther was a clergyman of the puritan 
stamp, who joined in the London Pe- 
tition of 1640, against the Bishops ; 
was imprisoned after the Restoration 
for non-conformity, and so forth. His 
father was another non-conformist, 
ejected from the living of Moreton in 
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Essex, and thus the son was regularly 
nursed and spelling-booked according 
to the austerities and peculiarities of 
the tutoring unamiables. The me- 
moir, therefore, before us partakes of 
the character of works of this class ; as 
when, where, and how certain persons 
prayed and preached, and what politi- 
cal and religious tenets they upheld. 
The cultivation of the arts, the state of 
reason, the progress of knowledge, im- 
provements in habits of living, exten- 
sion of commerce and manufactures, 
philosophical disquisitions of the cir- 
cumstances which promote or impede 
the moral state of society, are not to be 
found in books so strictly professional, 
and written by persons who consider 
that all homan energies are and ought 
to be comprised in one simple object, 
proselytism to their own respective 
ideals of doctrine. Whatever inte- 
rest, however, their affairs may have to 
themselves, it has none to the public ; 
for no accession of knowledge, im- 
provement of taste, or elevation of rea- 
son, the chief means by which the con- 
dition of society is ameliorated, are to 
be acquired from writings of so unim- 
portant a character in the estimation 
of men of rank, wealth, consequence, 
science, high education, gentlemanly 
or other oatan, Only particular 

ersons entertain the slightest wish to 
losite what Calamy and his commili- 
tones said or did; for most certainly the 
work before us shows that deadly dif- 
ferences were made to depend upon 
splitting straws; and yet every man 
was at liberty to avow and profess 
what he pleased, a position under 
which there could be no action in 
concert, unless religion was ta be ren- 
dered not a public sentiment, but a 
private feeling. For our parts, we 
think that the pattern character of a 
Clergyman is one founded on meek- 
ness, purity, and _philanthropy,—or 
such Fl as La Roche, the Vi- 
car of Wakefield, and Sterne’s monk ; 
but denying, as a good private charac- 
ter, nothing to Calamy, he was ne- 
vertheless a prejudiced polemic, ambi- 
tious of being deemed an oracle, though 
upon such a subject an impossible at- 
tempt; and he acted, like his fellows, 
i.e. like persons not bigoted to any 
system, only to their own ideas and 
infallibility. Knowing as we do many 
most worthy Dissenters, we are sure, 
that in general society they would 
be deemed men who have no point of 
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union, but an esprit de corps, and no- 


thing else. The providential law is, 
that, according to Goldsmith, if there 
was not a bustle made about religion, 
it would sink to nothing; and it is 
also true that Mr. Pelham said,* upon 
the Bill for the Naturalization of the 
Jews, that ‘‘no question cau be started 
upon a religious subject, but enthu- 
siasm commences, and reason is lost 
sight of.” This we can confirm from 
experience; and have opposed to it 
the real and actual causes of civil and 
political well-being, which are, in our 
opinion, providential philosophical in- 
fluences of society, that form the archi- 
tecture of real Christianity, and by in- 
evitably making circumstances create 
manners, prove the divine support of 
Christianity. Soame Jenyns illustrates 
this position in a most felicitous man- 
ner, and itis the support of Providence 
to the results of Christian tenets prac- 
tically exemplified, which show that 
it is not a theoretical system. 

Calamy makes the Bible only a 
standard. Admitted. But when men 
divide into parties upon the meaning 
of it, how can it be any longer a stan- 
dard? Imperial weights and measures 
are now enacted as standards; but 
when the Winchester bushel of eight 
gallons was adopted in one county, and 
the ten gallon measure in another, then 
was the simple indefinite word bushel 
the only standard,—a word, and no- 
thing but a word. The only real in- 
terpretation of the Bible is its contem- 
porary meaning; that is lost by deduc- 
tions frown the bare text; but having 
devoted three whole years to the ex- 
clusive study of the most learned and 
illustrative commentaries of the New 
Testament, we can conscientiously say 
that it is beau-ideally sublime; that it 
is a system of soul only most beauti- 
fully angelic, and that it 1s exemplified, 
as we said before, by moral purity, and 
rejection of every unkind feeling what- 
ever. 

Under these convictions, we have 
incurred great obloquy, because we 
have not thought every party or person 
professing religion to have a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject, to support 
their claims to authority, because they 
do not consider, or have even read, the 
contemporary meaning and applica- 
tion of the texts which they quote. 
We have seen whole volumes upon 
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the Parables, which show that the au- 
thors did not know an iota of the theo- 
logical science requisite to their inter- 
pretation ; we also know that the old 
divines are condemned as unworthy of 
regard, and that theology is pronounc- 
ed to be utterly unnecessary ; and we 
also know that by such opinions some 
people hawk a Jew’s vulgar figure for 
an Apollo, or Venus ; and that Chris- 
tianity is thus brought into disgrace ; 
for no ignorant man can claim a right 
to be heard upon a professional subject. 
Let any one read only Bloomfield and 
Whitby, and collate the parallel texts ; 
if, then, he has only common honesty 
he will see how very absurd it is, that 
any man should pretend to understand 
the Bible from merely perusing the 
text, or parallel passages. We do not 
meau that he should take party opi- 
nions in any way, only contemporar 
interpretations ; and if he once travels 
in that road, he will soon discover that 
no man is qualified to preach upon a 
text who is not able to expound its co- 
ztaneous meaning. When arrived at 
that knowledge, he will also see the 
mischievous prevalence of unphiloso-~ 
phical empiricism, and discover that 
zeal without knowledge has a baneful 
operation. In short, every author of 
sermons or religious works, should, in 
our judgment, give in such sermons or 
works the contemporary meaning of 
his text, and the parallel passages. 
Thus far have we gone, because we 
shall enter into the contents. of this 
work historically, not polemically. 


(To be continued. ) 


Tales of My Time. By the Author of Blue 

Stocking Hall. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 

A NOVEL ought, in our opinion, 
to have indispensably annexed to it a 
moral, exhibiting either an abhorrence 
of vice, or a lesson in knowledge of 
the world. The error of the day is 
use of the press in mere support of 
party or theory. The old Fielding no- 
vel carried with it distinctions of real 
life all through, in the respective cha- 
racters, as in the plays of Shakspeare ; 
but the Tom Jones of Fielding is dead 
and gone. We have insipid gentlemen 
and ladies, with slight grades of differ- 
ence, but no strong demarcations. It 
is not caricature, but Hogarthism, 
which is sacrificed ; and the latter is 
a real misfortune, for Hogarth’s works 
are sermons. Well does our author say, 
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«Such is the spread of literature, that 
men of all calibres may turn their talents 
to profit; but it will never do to stand shilly 
shally weighing the veracity of a judgment. 
If you engage your brains in the service of 
the public, you must accommodate yourself 
to the ruling taste; and an author should 
feel like an advocate at the bar; let him 
make the most of the materials given, and 
leave the world to judge.” iii. 185. 


Philosophers will submit to no such 
degradation ; because they know that 
improvement, the real intention of all 
correct use of the press, is absolutely 
murdered. 

We are happy, therefore, to say, 
that the Novel before us has in its two 
tales of “*Who is She?” and ‘* The 
Young Reformers,” excellent morals. 
The one is, the woeful consequence of 
petting an only son, and tampering 
with delicate feelings; the second, 
that of adopting absurd politics. The 
characters are finely drawn, and per- 
fectly natural; and there are in the 
bye-play most dramatic delineations, 
particularly of Irish manners and per- 
sons. It is not caricature got up for 
effect; but actual life, analysed and 
chemicised by decomposition, and sub- 
mission to the crucible. Mankind are 
influenced in their characters and ac- 
tions by their respective necessities, 
and no principles can stand before in- 
terest, if no disgrace attends the latter. 
We believe that the efforts of indivi- 
duals to better themselves is in the ag- 
gregate result a public good; and that 
all the public has to do is to prevent a 
knavish or foolish use of the principle 
of self-interest. This Novel has much 
of this useful tendency. In action it 
is just, philosophical, and natural ; and 
whoever reads it must acquire an ac- 
cession of knowledge, of sentimentals 
made grammar ode, through their 
consequential and physical exemplica- 
tions. There are irresponsible thieves, 
and it is useful to have the science and 
experience of police officers to guard 
against them, because we cannot take 
them up. The Sadans of both these 
tales consist in one of a fellow that 
ought to have been hanged, and in 
another of one who was hanged. In 
both instances the moral, and there- 
fore the instruction, is palpable. 


In modern education the amiable is 
sacrificed for accomplishment and dis- 
pray. Foreigners have noticed that the 

inglish relish nothing that is not ex- 
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pensive; but there are modes of recon- 
ciling conviviality and happiness well 
pourtrayed in the following paragraph: 


‘¢ The dinner was abundant, and its defi- 
ciency in setting off, was but little observ- 
ed, where all the guests were kindly disposed. 
In fact, that paltry criticism, which is the 
terror and scourge of a country neighbour- 
hood, is much oftener the offspring of stu- 
por than malevolence. Keep a company 
alive, and they will seldom be able to tell 
whether your damask is of Scotch or Ham- 
burgh manufacture ; your China, Indian or 
Worcester; your glass cut or plain. Peo- 
ple only ask to be happy; and how this is 
accomplished is never inquired into; but if 
tongues are not employed, eyes will be 
busy.” i. 63, 64. 

We like to see novels which super- 
sede Chesterfieldian letters,—are medi- 
cal, not poisonous. This is one, and 
it does not preach, a sad obstruction to 
the moral influence of a novel, because 
novel readers have pampered appetites ; 
the condiments must carry down the 
meal. We are sure that this novel 
carries with it its own recommenda- 


tion. 
—— ey 
A Topographical and Historical Account of 

Wainfleet, and the Wapentake of Candle- 

shoe, in the County of Lincoln, with En- 

gravings. By Edmund Oldfield. 8vo. 

pp. 364. . 

THE County of Lincoln is rich in 
accessible materials, and the subject 
has attracted the attention of a barrister, 
who under circumstances may be in- 
duced to undertake a general history of 
that province. His labours will be 
much expedited by various accounts of 
detached portions, among which is to 
be reckoned this elegant work. -We 
highly approve of it, because it abounds 
in matters of record, the omission of 
which, though now an error dominant, 
is anti-Dugdalian, is an animal with- 
out bones, of the worm species. 

We shall, according to our custom, 
notice peculiarities. 

In the west front of the Church of 
Wainfleet, are or were “* two angels in 
Sur,” with blank shields at the bases 
of the arches (p. 37). There is no 
table of errata—are we to suppose that 
these were angels clothed in dresses 
trimmed with fur, like Mayors and 
Aldermen? 

When the Church of Wainfleet All 
Saints was taken down, the fine mo- 
nument erected by Bishop Wainfleet, 
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the founder of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, to the memory of Richard Patten* 
his father, was WANTONLY DEMO- 
LISHED (p. 41). ‘‘ That fellow who 
cut down my walnut trees,” says Wer- 
ter. We wish that the ¢hen fellows of 
Magdalen had had the same feelings 
concerning this noble monument as 
the Hero of Sentimentals had concern- 
ing the walnut trees. The monument 
is lengthily mentioned by Chandler, 
and, as it was known, it should have 
been protected. 

The stair-case in the north tower of 
the school at Wainfleet, built under 
the Bishop’s directions, is a piece of 
workmanship that, our author says, 
well deserves attention. 


*¢T¢ is built and arched with brick, ce- 
mented with excellent mortar; winding 
about, and supported by a round column of 
the same materials, made or cut semicircular 
for that purpose. In the wall opposite 
there runs a spiral moulding which serves 
for a hand rail.” P. 49. 

Among the epitaphs in the Church 
of Waynfleet St. Mary’s, is one which 
says, ‘* therein lye the remains of Ad- 
lard Thorpe, gent. a sinner and a 
ringer.” P. 75. 

How could the relatives suffer such 
a silly inscription to be placed upon 
the stone? 

Upon one of the bells is inscribed 
St. Mary, pray for us. Lester and 
Pack of London fecit. P. 76. 

The author wonders why such a 
popish invocation should be made in 
the eighteenth century. Perhaps as 
the Church is dedicated to St. Mary, 
the invocation merely implied the 
— of the congregation. 

he effigies of Sir Edward Bark- 
ham, Lord Mayor of Londoa in 1622, 
is in armour, with his scarlet official 
gown, and gold chain over it. Was 
this intended to imply that he was a 
Knight as well as Mayor? 

The east end of the fine old Church 
of Addlethorpe, is Church-wardenized, 
having a brick wall with a small sash 
window, instead of the ancient Gothic 
one (p. 104). To the adage ‘‘ De gus- 
tibus non est disputandum,” we add in 
a monkish leonine, ‘‘ De disgustibus 
est memorandum,”—that people may 
take warning. 
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* The effigies of Richard Patten still re- 
mains in the School-house at Wainfleet. 
Why is it not restored, and placed in the 
ante-chapel at Magdalen ? 
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Among the figures on the north side 
of this Church, is one which has a 
distorted countenance, gnashing its 
teeth. As it is next to one with a 
very pleasing countenance, and a label, 
implying eternal happiness, our author 
very happily supposes that it was in- 
tended to represent a soul in purgatory, 
and this is more probable, because the 
inscription ‘* of good saying coms no 
ill,” seems to be taken from the psalm 
‘*Tush! say they, how shall God see 
it,” or some other such text. 

In this Church is a screen of sur- 
passing beauty, and, according to the 
plate in p. 105, perfect. 

From the Churchwarden’s accounts 
of this parish, our author has made nu- 
merous extracts in pp. 109—114. We 
select the following as singular : 


“© A.D. 1542. Payde to the Scolem® of 
— for wrytyng of Thom’ Jaison wylle, 
injd. 

oe Payde for a horse skynede for bell- 
stryngs, ijs. id. 

‘* Resevyd for the wyttworde of Rycharde 
Grene, xiid.” 

Here isa perfect Saxonism. Lye has 
Wic-popd, i.e. Wica-popd,—Sapientum 
responsum— Magnatum decretum—per- 
haps the Witword here means “ Coun- 
sel’s opinion,” for a copy of which the 
xiid. was paid, but we speak by guess. 

*© 1548, Paid for a ynglyshe Salt* xxd.” 

Ynglysc (English) is the only word 
Near the mark, known to us: and we 
interpret the item by ‘‘ English psaiter.” 

‘©1562, Payd for certeffyenge of the 
Rod loffe, xiis. 

‘* Payd for dyssygerenge of the Rod loffte, 
iijs. iiijd. 

Here certifying means making a re- 
turn of the removal of the Rood-loft, 
and dissygeringe, taking to pieces, from 
dis and gear, furniture, harness, &c. 

There is nothing particular in these 
items, did they not illustrate a philolo- 
gical fact. That fine forgotten Etonist, 
Tyrwhit, in his elaborate Introduction 
to Chaucer, has observed, that through 
the Norman invasion, French words 
were Saxonized in their terminations, 
and underwent other adaptations to 
the native tongue. Examples are here 
presented. Certifier is a French word, 
and the French language is corrupted 
Latin. The French participial ending 
ant, is changed into the Anglo-Saxon 
ing, whilom ende. The French priva- 
tive des, is united with the Anglo- 
Saxon geara, in dissygeringe, that is to 
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say, if this transcript dissygeringe is 
not, what we suspect, a mistake of a y 
for a g, and that the real word is dis- 
syveringe or dissevering. “ 

All this bears the aspect of serious 
trifling ; but it is a great mistake. We 
have had occasion to observe slightly, 
under our notice of the Foreign Re- 
view, No. VIII. that Archeology is 
the assay of History, and saves useless 
and inconclusive dissertation. For in- 
stance, if anacronisms ensue, if ab- 
surdities occur, as would be affirmation 
that Roman remains had been disco- 
vered at Otaheite, or that the Romans 
were acquainted with the use of can- 
non in war (as Shakspeare says in his 
Julius Cesar), then it is certain that 
such history must be a fabrication. 
If a man goes to law, he should not 
think what makes for his own. ease, 
but for that of his adversary; and he 
who wishes to decide the real preten- 
sions of very ancient history, will find 
its manners and customs the best test 
of its veracity. Really this antiqua- 
rianism is-capital fire-side hunting; in 
point of fact a man should be an an- 
tiquary, before he undertakes history. 

Of Ashby Church it is said, that 
the splay of the arches on the south 
side terminates in grotesque heads of 
an immense size. P. 119. 


‘In the Church of Bratoft, over the 
chancel arch, is a painting representing the 
Spanish Armada under the figure of a dragon. 
At each corner a portion of terra firma is 
visible, on which are inscribed, Anglia, 
Scotland, Hibernia, France. Ships of war 
are stationed off the different coasts, and on 
that of England the Royal staudard is dis- 
played, having on its left three forts, and 
on its right a body of troops. Robert Ste- 
phenson is inscribed at the bottom. Below 
are the following lines : 

‘¢ Spaine’s proud Armado with great strength 
and power, 

Great Britain’s state came gapeing to devour; 

This Dragon's guts like Pharoa’s scattered 
hoast, 

Lay splitt and drown’d upon the Irish coast, 

For 4 eight score save two ships sent from 
Spaine, 

But twenty-five scarce sound return’d again.” 

Non nobis Domine. 
P. 124. 

This is an important picture. Upon 
one of those lately exhibited in the meet- 
ing-room of the Society of Antiquaries, 
relative to the French campaigns of 
Henry the Eighth, is a dragon flying 
in the air. It is deemed a mere fire- 


work ; but this Bratoft painting shows, 
that it was a symbol of sanguinary 
warfare, possibly by invasion. We 
know by authority, that the dragon 
standard did imply hostility in its most 
bitter form; and we might reasonably 
think, that the victory of St. George 
over the Dragon did originally at least 
symbolize repulse of invasion ; for it is 
to be recollected, that this legendary 
achievement is a hack story applied to 
various countries. 

The Church of Candlesby, wood- 
cutted in p. 131, has a square chimney 
tower without angular buttresses, like 
that of Oxford Castle; both are mere 
parallelogram boxes standing upright. 
It appears from Domesday, that there 
were two Churches in Candlesby. That 
of Oxford is said to be the work of 
Robert D'Oyly iu the time of the Con- 
queror ; it may have been so; but ne- 
vertheless, from St. Peter’s, Oxford, 
this specimen, and others, we are in- 
clined to think that the fashion is 
Anglo-Saxon as to origin, for it is cer- 
tainly Roman. We do not recollect 
any of the latter in ancient remains, 
or paintings, with angular buttresses ; 
though buttresses do appear annexed 
to town walls; hollow and having a 
postern doorway on one side, with a 
stair-case ascending to one of the towers 
above (see Pompeiana, Plates 16 and 
17). It is possible that these posterns 
suggested the side-long entrances of 
Norman keeps ; for the object in both 
was the same, and the fashions similar. 
Our solid angular buttresses had evi- 
dently no other intention than strength 
and ornament; but the instances quoted 
show, that in the Roman era they 
were mere projections, covering pos- 
tern entrances and stair-cases, without 
weakening the walls, easy to be stopped 
up, and impossible to be attacked, be- 
cause completely commanded by the 
walls above, through the entrance be- 
ing on the side, not the face of the 
buttress. 

We remember well, that nouns of 
multitude govern a verb plural; but it 
seems, that certain bell-founders of 
London, so late as 1762, were deter- 
mined that they should govern a verb 
singular, for we find again in p. 136, 
“* Lestér and Pack of London, fecit.” 
The English have a natural aversion to 
the change of cases by termination. 
We have heard she’s face and he’s face, 
used by the vulgar, for her and hts 
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face; and by the way, his is no more 
than another accentuation and ortho- 
graphy of he’s; and as to her, instead of 
she’s, the former was originally ¢heir, 
and she’s had a singular meaning, and 
a correct one; st being illa in the 
Gothic, and izor corrupted into she’s 
the genitive. Her in ancient authors 
is the plural ¢heir; borrowed from the 
genitive plural of the Anglo-Saxon 
heora; but, says Hickes, whom we 
quote (Grammat. Anglo-Saxonica, pp. 
28, 29), “A gen. sing. hipe, venit her 
in moderno sensu.” In Herefordshire 
him is a nominative used for he; and, 
says Hickes, p. 28, note *, ** hiri in 
Runico significat ille.”—We have thus 
digressed, on purpose to show that 
(grammatical error excluded) the real 
origin and history of our language, as 
to the Northern words, is to be found 
in vulgar dialect, which in truth, where 
the words are not mere slang, is a vo- 
ae or glossary of barbarous Eng- 
ish. 
(To be continued.) 


—o--- 
Foreign Review, No. VIII. 

IT is well known to medical men, 
that precocious talent often indicates 
ouly water in the brain. So it is with 
rapid education. Dexterity is acquired 
before judgment is matured, and the 
forcing process produces eccentric leaf 
and premature semination—show and 
not fruit, turnips and cabbages merely 
running to seed. To apply these re- 
marks to the work fe us. The 
criticisms show the vast superiority of 
our own science; of the criticisms 
(with here and there an exception, 
which we shall notice) to the articles 
reviewed, 

Inthe majority of scientific instances, 
the Foreigners appear to be either ap- 
prentices or projectors, not philoso- 
phers, but charlatans; indeed, it is 
most certain, that the March of Intel- 
lect may produce forward school-boys, 
but the March of Reason must endure 
the drill of experience and time, before 
that valuable knowledge can be given 
to the world, which promotes improve- 
ment. The curse of the present times 
is theory, and however foolish it may 
be, there is no hesitation, provided it be 
practicable, and overthrows veneration 
for ancient institutions, and thus is 
auxiliary to the grand object of sly se- 
ditionists, for that is a main cause why 

Gent. Mac. December, 1829. 
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the most wild projects and dangerous 
innovations find patronage. 

We shall now notice the articles in 
this number. 

I. Phrenology. This is known to 
be a German folly (for it deserves no 
better name), to be classed with for- 
tune-telling, judicial astrology, and al- 
chemy. It is most successfully exposed. 

II. Letters on Germany. Recstlant, 
lively, and interesting. 

III. French Drama. A capital dis- 
sertation. 

IV. Muller’s Dorians. Learned, 
but suspicious. 

All inquiries of this remote period 
should be tested by the stages of so- 
ciety, viz. the hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural ; for these are the philoso- 
phical instruments by which are gauged 
the truth or falsehood of ancient his- 
tory; e. g. the romanized habits of Gef- 
frey of Monmouth’s civilized Britons, 
are utterly irreconcileable with Czsar’s 
savages. Geffrey antedates by whole 
centuries their arts and manners; and 
the contents of barrows prove the latter 
to be correct. 

V. Bourienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. This article is com- 
menced by the following paragraph : 

‘< I¢ is the certain indication of a weak 
mind to suppose that any subject can be 
exhausted. agazine critics, indeed, and 
drivelling newspaper-mongers may arrive at 
that sage conclusion, and may divulge such 
conclusion to their as sage readers.” P. 345, 

As ** Magazine Critics,” we are of 
course included in this sapient insult, 
which may excite all the periodicals to 
hostility against an infant miscellany 
only eight numbers old. We know 
that not great dogs, only curs and 
puppies, bark at other dogs, and that 
the word cynic is derived from the 
growl and snarl of the said curs and 
puppies; that the term “a subject is 
exhausted,” is a common colloquial 
phrase, as old as Methusalem, no more 
appropriate to Magazine critics and 
readers, than Jegs and arms; that it is 
no indication of a weak mind, only of 
tedium in the public; and that the 
merit of an article is not dependent 
upon its appearance in a pamphlet, in- 
stead of a miscellany. 

The fact is, that unpublished anec- 
dotes of very eminent men are always 
acceptable; and the sapient critic, in- 
stead of introducing his article by this 
rational common-sense preface, has 
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adopted the blacking manufacturer's li- 
terature by depreciating other wares ; 
and for what purpose? to enlighten us 
with new information that Buonaparte 
was at one time a needy, and at all 
times a selfish and ambitious man. 
According to the Reviewer, it required 
a voyage round the world to make this 
discovery, and he is the Captain Cook 
who made it. That to usurp a crown 
per honestas artes is impossible, said 
Tacitus long before: and a M. Bou- 
rienne, who had once been a personal 
friend of Napoleon, and had been 
amply promoted by him, now rips up 
every unfavourable thing, that he ma 
please the Bourbons. ‘ Yea, even his 
own familiar friend, whom he trusted,” 
thus served the fine lad who beat Go- 
liath. 

VI. Political Economy. We shall 
give instances under our review of 
** Letters from Sidney,” which show 
that ** Political Economy” is theoreti- 
cal and unphilosophical ; that it is a 
grammar consisting of rules, by which 
statesmen schoolboys cannot parse their 
lessons; a lighthouse which leads ships 
to dangerous rocks: and sorry are we 
to say, that the decay of the agricul- 
ture, trade, and revenue of this coun- 
try, begins to feel its pernicious in- 
fluence, because, though never ac- 
knowledged as legally born on the 
Royal Exchange, it has been legiti- 
mated by the Senate. How inappli- 
cable it is to actual business, will te 
pear from the following paragraph : 

*<If a farmer, by laying out 100/. more 
in labour or manure this year, than he did 
the last, can procure an additional gross 
produce worth 1102. he thinks he does well 
for himself and the public; and so he does 
on tithe-free land; for he has his extra ca- 
pital returned, and 10/. per cent. for trading 
interest. But if his land Le titheable, the 
tither will take eleven pounds worth, and 
the farmer will have 99/. left to replace his 
100/. and no interest at all.” P. 399. 

Now setting aside the evident fact, 
that if a farmer gains 10/. more, a 
tither can only take a tenth of it, i. e. 
1/., and the odd nine remains; we, 
who pay both great and small tithes, 
know that this kind of calculation has 
no relation to the usual forms of busi- 
ness. A money composition is paid ; 
and tithes are taken in kind, only un- 
der the extreme of non-adjustment. 
The tithe which we pay upon meadow 
land, worth more than 2/.-2s. per 
acre, is (great and small tithe) 7s. 8d. 
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er acre; the arable (best) 10s. the 
ighest, and so downwards ; orchard- 
ing (small tithes only) 2s. 6d. per acre. 
Now if the crop of this meadow be 
only one ton of hay per acre, say worth 
60s., the full tithe is a tenth, or 6s., 
remainder 54s. If the farmer by im- 
provement makes the product a ton 
and a half, worth 90s., then the tenth 
is Qs., remainder 81s.; subtract 54s, 
from 81s., and the remainder is 27s., 
the additional profit to the farmer; 
through paying in tithe, only 3s. more 
than he did before. How would Mr, 
Coke of Norfolk have improved his 
estate from 2 to 20,000/. per annum, if 
the political economy statements had 
a real operation? and so far from tithe 
retarding improvement, every man of 
business knows that the burden dimi- 
nishes through such improvement; for 
in the case before us, it is more severe 
to — out of 60s., than Qs. out of 
gOs. Every man now pays 25 per cent. 
taxes, and he willingly parts with 25 
per cent. more upon the accession of 
every new hundred, because he gains 
the remainder of 75. 
VII. Modern Italian Comedy. Here 
is another foolish digression (p. 409) 
about writing for money ; but it is re- 
deemed by the following excellent re- 
marks upon the common plots of our 
comedies. 


‘© Fathers are to allow their thoughtless 
daughters to run away with the first vaga- 
bond who can disguise himself like an 
honest man; to consider how a family is to 
live is incompatible with true love, as if the 
only true love should be to contrive to live 


‘at the expence of the parish; that a rogue, 


who seduces the affections of an inexpe- 
rienced girl, particularly if she be a fine one, 
deserves all our compassion ; and that daugh- 
ters are to follow blindly their inclinations, 
and look upon their fathers not as their 
truest and sincerest friends, but as their 
bitterest enemies, or at least blinded by pre- 
judice.” P. 418, 

VIII. History of the Cid. The Cid, 
a Don Rodrigo Diaz, who lived in the 
eleventh century, is the King Arthur 
of Spain; and the object of the Essay 
is to discriminate the real from the 
marvellous. 

IX. General Jackson and the United 
States of America. The story about 
the General is that of Falstaff and his 
Men of Buckram ; of course it breaks 
down under cross-examination. 

In the short reviews we meet with 
nothing of that relation to the English 
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public, which is likely to interest our 
readers. ; 

We hope that the notice which we 
have taken of certain imprudencies and 
sophisms, in this number, will not be 
eonsidered as depreciating the general 
merit of this Review. 


—&— 

Travels in Chaldea, including a Journey 
from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and 
Babylon, performed on foot in 1827, with 
Observations on the Sites and Remains of 
Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. By Capt. 
Robert Mignan, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service. 8vo. pp. 333. Plates. 


IT was customary with the oriental 
nations to vie with each other in their 
claims to antiquity ; but Chaldza ex- 
ceeds them all, inasmuch as the frag- 
ments of Berosus * give us the names 
of ten antediluvian Kings, and inform 
us that Chaldza in the first ages of the 
world had been peopled by a race of 
monsters, hermaphrodites, centaurs, 
and satyrs, men with the tails of fishes 
and heads of dogs.f Sir William 
Drummond (i. 33) concludes, from an 
examination of the etymologies of the 
Royal antediluvian names, that this 
History of Berosus was a figment com- 
posed long after the Persians had de- 
stroyed the ancient Chaldean Mo- 
narchy. Nevertheless, there are some 
very deep substructions (allowed by 
men of judgment to be part of the 
foundations of the Tower of Babel), 
stamped with cuneiform characters, 
which have induced Capt. Mignan to 
suppose (p. 317) that these characters 
composed the antediluvian mode of 
writing ; and it is also certain that the 
discoveries of Cuvier wonderfully ac- 
cord with the monstrous stories of Be- 
rosus. Nevertheless, fossil bones might 
have been seen by him also or his au- 
thorities, and have formed the ground- 
work of his fiction ; and the cuneiform 
characters are admitted to belong to 
a phonetic alphabet, which is known 
not to be of the earliest kind. In 
short, the first historical truth con- 
cerning Chaldza, is the beginning of 
the kingdom of Nimrod, onthe erec- 
tion of the Tower of Babel; events 





* Collected by Polyhistor, and preserved 
by Eusebius and Georgius Syncellus. 

t Sir Will. Drummond’s Origines, i. 41. 
—The zodiacal and monstrous Egyptian 


figures might have originated in such a tra- 
dition, 
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which have been antedated; for that 
profound scholar Sir William Drum- 
mond proves that it is not irreconcile- 
able with the sacred text to assume 
that Nimrod was contemporary with 
Abraham.{ He further assumes, that 
the Scriptural Nimrod was the same as 
the Chaldzan Bel or Belus, and Per- 
sian Zohak. § 

We have written this short preface 
by way of introduction to the work 
before us; and, as the principal cir- 
cumstance connected with ancient 
Chaldza is the Tower of Babel, we 
shall offer some opinions upon that 
subject. 

It has been called an impious at- 
tempt to build a tower which should 
reach to heaven ; but, as the Chaldzans 
were the first astronomers, through the 
clearness of their sky, and large level 
of their plains, the term ‘of reaching 
to heaven,” might have been merely a 
metaphor, denoting the use of the 
tower, for an observatory, one pur- 
pose, according to our recollection, of 
its foundation by Belus. As it was a 
stependous work, and such things 
were formerly erected by impressment 
of all the people of several provinces 
(a circumstance which oceurs in the 
history of the Pyramids), a short ex- 
tract from the * Picture of Australia’’ 
(p. 202) will explain the confusion of 
tongues. 

‘*The aborigines of Australia differ very 
little in the form of their bodies, their modes 
of living, and of making war, their imple- 
ments and their habitations; yet, though 
in these respects they might be all taken 
for brothers, their language is so diversi- 
fied, that, within a comparatively short dis- 
tance, the one is just as unintelligible to 
the other, as both are to an European.” 


Whether this celebrated tower was 
the Birs Nimrod, or the Mujellibah, is 
contested. Capt. Mignan observes, 
that a tradition handed down fron 
time immemorial, says that near the 
foot of the ruin of ‘* El Mujellibah,” 
is a well invisible to mortals, in which 
those rebellious angels were condemn- 
ed by God to be hung with their heels 
upwards, until the day of judgment, 
as a punishment for their vltotnet {I 
But as these angels are Harut and Ma 
rut, mentioned in the Koran, we think 
that the tradition may not be older 





t Origines, b. i. c. x. passim. 
§ Id. c. xi. 
|| See our author, p. 162. 
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than that fable. Whether Birs-Nim- 
rod or Mujellibah be the remains of 
the celebrated tower (and they both 
consist of a congeries of heaps forming 
bases of pyramids),* Captain Mignan 
says of the latter (Mujelibah), 


*¢ This solid mound, which I consider 
from its situation and magnitude to be the 
remains of the Tower of Babel, an opinion 
likewise adopted by Major Rennel, is a vast 
eblong square, composed of kiln-burnt and 
sun-dried bricks, rising irregularly to the 
height of 139 feet at the S.W. whence it 
slopes towards the N.E. to a depth of 110 
feet. Its sides face the four cardinal points ; 
the northern face extending 274 yards; the 
southern 256 yards; the eastern 226 yards; 
and the western 240 yards. The summit is 
an uneven flat, strewed with broken and un- 
broken bricks, the perfect ones measuring 
thirteen inches square by three thick. Many 
exhibited the arrow-headed character, which 
appeared remarkably fresh. Pottery, bitu- 
men, vitrified and petrified brick, shells and 
glass, were all equally abundant. The prin- 
cipal materials composing this ruin are 
doubtless mud bricks baked in the sun, and 
mixed up with straw. Brickwork may be 
traced along each front, particularly at the 
S.W. angle, which is faced by a wall, com- 

osed partly of kiln-burnt brick, that in 
shape exactly resembles a watch tower or 
small turret. On its summit, there are still 
considerable traces of erect building; at the 
western end is a circular mass of solid brick- 
work, sloping towards the top, and rising 
from aconfused heap of rubbish. The chief 
material forming this fabric appeared simi- 
lar to that composing the ruin called Aker- 
kouff, a mixture of chopped straw, with 
slime (asphaltus or bitumen), used as ce- 
ment; and regular layers of unbroken reeds, 
between the horizontal courses of the bricks. 
The base is greatly injured by time and the 
elements ; pasticularly to the S.E. where it 
is cloven intoia deep furrow from top to 
bottom.” Pp. 162—166. 


It is certain that this pyramid, like 
those of Egypt, was a mausoleum, for 
Capt. Mignan excavated earthen sar- 
eophagi and urns containing bones. 
See p. 171. 

Birs Nimrood, which Niebuhr and 
nearly all succeeding travellers have 
called the real tower of Babel, appears, 
on the western face, like an oblong 
hill, surmounted by a tower.t The 
total circumference of its base is exactly 
722 yards ; its eastern face extends 168 





* Old Sarum has a rude resemblance to 
Mojellibah, Birs Nimrod to Silbury-hill. 

T According to the wood-cut in p. 205, 
it much resembles Gibraltar in miniature. 
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yards in width, and only two stages of 
a hill are distinctly observable ; the first 
70 feet high; the second 120 feet, 
crowned by the ruin of a turret, which 
is a solid mass of the finest kilo-burnt 
masonry,—vitrified masses of brick- 
work appear on the hill; and over the 
whole summit and sides are strewed 
broken bricks stamped with three, 
four, six, and seven fines of writing, 
stones, glass, tile, large cakes of bitu- 
men, and petrified and vitrified sub- 
stances. Pp. 202—210. 

Now if the tower, as stated by 
Strabo and the Greeks, was a stadium 
(or about 500 f.) high, and its base a 
stadium in length and breadth, and 
the circumference of the Birs Nimrod 
is exactly 722 yards, cannot mathema- 
ticians determine even from these rude 
admeasurements, whether Majullibah 
or Birs Nimrod has the best preten- 
sions to have been the actual tower of 
Babel? Diodorus says, that upon the 
top was a statue of Belus, 40 feet high ; 
and if this was intended to appear of 
the natural human size at the base, the 


. tower must have been of or about 500 


feet high, 20 f. higher than the great 
pyramid of Memphis, and 100 f. higher 
than Salisbury spire. P. 151. 

It was of a pyramidal form, with a 
winding path on the outside, so con- 
trived as to preserve the regularity of 
the appearance; but the manner in 
which it was finished off at the top is 
uncertain. Diodorus says, as before, 
that the statue was at the top; but 
Herodotus places it lower down, and 
makes the summit a dome for a tem- 
ple or observatory. This last, he says, 
was the uppermost of seven other suc- 
cessive turrets, the lowest of which had 
for its base the top of the pyramid (p. 
149); and most certainly from the pre- 
sent appearance of Birs Nimrod, it 
does seem to have been an ancient 
fashion to finish off the tops of pyra- 
mids with towers or turrets. 

It is remarkable that bronze figures 
of lions and other animals, being the 
earliest specimens of the metallurgic 
science }, are found in the Babylonian 
ruins; and that Diodorus Siculus ob- 
serves, that on the walls of the palace 
were colossal figures in bronze, xaA- 
xag elxoves, representing Ninus, Semi- 
ramis, the principal people of their 
court; and even whole armies drawn 
up in order of battle (p. 230). ‘These 





$ Engraved in p. 230. 
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circumstances show that the lions on 
the gate of Mycenz, the bas-reliefs of 
Egypt and Persepolis, have claims by 
analogy to the antiquity assigned to 
them. 

We have now come to the extent of 
our limits, and can only say further, 
that Captain Mignan has highly grati- 
fied us, by a book full of curious mat- 
ter, and most valuable confirmations 
of Scripture prophecy. 


—e— 


The Diary and Correspondence of Philip 
Doddridge, D.D. illustrative of various 
Particulars in his Life hitherto unknown ; 
with Notices of many of his Contempo- 
raries ; and a Sketch of the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Times in which he lived. 
Edited from the original MSS. by his great 
Grandson, John Doddridge Humphreys, 
Esq. 2vols. Colburn and Bentley. 


THE memory of Doddridge has 
long been enshrined in the hearts of 
his pious countrymen, and with what- 
ever slight variety of complexion reli- 
gious party may have pourtrayed his 
character, still all agree that in the 
main he possessed soundness of doc- 
trine adorned by purity of life. It is 
by no means equally certain that the 
volumes before us will more clearly ex- 
emplify the one, or increase our respect 
for the other. ‘‘The claim of kin- 
dred and early associations,” have in- 
duced his descendant, Mr. John Dod- 
dridge Humphreys, to give them to the 
world, and to indite an elaborate pre- 
face in their commendation. He is 
not content, he tells us, with the repu- 
tation which his ancestor ‘ las ac- 
quired as a theologian, and is anxious 
that he should be better known as a 
man, that the perfect catholicism of 
his spirit should be apparent, and that 
the joyous urbanity of his disposition 
should be manifest.” 

“The piety of Dr. Doddridge,” 
observes the editor, in a brief sketch 
of his ancestor’s early life, ‘* had re- 
ceived but little bias from the system 
of the schools, and may be best de- 
scribed as a sentiment of filial love, 
fear, and gratitude, intensely ardent as 
its object was supremely excellent, and 
with this was mingled the persuasion 
of a particular providence, and the di- 
rect agency of prayer on propitiating 
the interference of protecting dispensa- 
tions amid the occurrence of natural 
events.” 


With all this, we will add, was min- 
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gled a holy trust in all the offices of 
the Son of God, and a persuasion of 
the direct agency of prayer, not only as 
his descendant has it, *‘ in propitiating 
the interference of protecting dispen- 
sations amid the occurrences of natural 
events,” but in procuring the assist- 
ance of that Divine Spirit who could 
alone direct his conduct under them. 
To return, however, to Mr. Hum- 
phreys’s preface. He observes : 


** The dissemination of principles which 
tend to encourage Christian forbearance and 
social cheerfulness must ever be useful; and 
if, from a highly artificial state of society, 
spiritual pride brood like an incubus over 
the land ; if a counterfeit sanctity impose 
unnecessary restrictions; if meek-eyed piety 
be loaded with the fetters of formality, until 
her smile of innocent vivacity is exchanged 
for the frown of austerity, or sunk into the 
vacuity of unsocial wee alg then is the 
period arrived when the influence of that 
manly faith, which shines forth in the ex- 
ample of our forefathers, becomes most de- 
sirable.” 


It has rarely occurred to us to have 
copied from the writings of any pro- 
fessedly educated person a worse con- 
cocted paragraph than this; but, 
passing over the jumble of strange 
ahrases with which it is encumbered, 
The meaning of Mr. H. appears to be 
this—that innocent cheerfulness, and 
social kindness, are preferable to the 
forbidding aspect of affected sanctity ; 
and that if the latter be gaining ground 
in our land, we should do ‘wisely to 
substitute the former. 


‘* Party spirit (says Mr. Humphreys in 
another place) is ever to be deplored; but 
when it obtrudes into matters of religion, it 
becomes something more than odious ; it is 
even as if the pure eyes of infancy should 
beam with unholy fires. But when the very 
name of such a party is in itself an assump- 
tion of superior sanctity, stands it not self- 
convicted? What did the Jesuits but as- 
sume the name of the meek and unresisting 
Jesus, to sanction a system of remorseless 
tyranny ? and may not a Christian blush, 
when on every side he hears the members 
of an influential party lauding each other 
with the term evangelical, until the plain 
man of upright intentions, and humble hope 
in divine mercy, stands disregarded ! 

‘* As the sanguine tides of life are pro- 
pelled through every portion of the animal 
frame, so should the influence of Christian 
example, to be effective, pervade the gene- 
ral body-of society. A system of interdic- 
tion, exclusion, and suspicious reserve may 
gratify pharisaical pride, but will never re- 
form the world.” P. xix. 
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There is great truth in this passage. 
It is not, however, easy to perceive its 
applicability, nor can we understand 
what particular service the cause of re- 
ligious cheerfulness will derive from 
the promiscuous publication of every 
letter, penned even by a good man, 
from his nineteenth to his fiftieth year. 
«The gaiety of expression,” says the 
editor, ‘* may with some persons be a 
source of offence, and should it prove 
so, 1 can only say that I wish them 
warmer hearts and sounder heads.” 
For ourselves we can say that we 
have found nothing offensive in the 
gaiety of Doddridge. Notwithstand- 
ing, a judicious selection, instead 
of so unreserved a publication of his 
letters, would have done more honour 
to the memory of the dead, and more 
service to religion. Many of the epistles 
are agreeable, from their easy, lively 
style. Many rise to a higher order of 
merit ; and others present no interest, 
and apparently no motive for their 

ublication, but the signature they 

ear. Often we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how sentimental ‘claim of 
kindred” could attach importance to 
such letters as these : 


TO MR. CLARK. 

‘6 REV. SIR, Burton, June 24, 1724. 

*¢ I take this opportunity of letting you 
know, that at Mr. Massey’s desire, I have 
deferred my intended journey till the begin- 
ning of August, and therefore I hope you 
will not depend upon my assistance in July, 
My time will allow me to add nothivg more, 
but that Iam in danger of Josing my mis- 
tress, and that I am, Reverend Sir, your 
most obliged servant, 

Puiwir Dopprince.” 





TO MY SISTER. 
s¢ June 24, 1724. 
¢¢ It is in August, and not in July, that 
you are to expect the age of seeing 
your most affectionate Brother and humble 
servant, 
Puiiie DoppripGeE.” 


And these are but compendious ex- 
amples of other letters equally unenter- 
taining from their entire reference to 
local matters ; interesting enough, pos- 
sibly, to the writer in 1720, but pre- 
senting but little attraction to the 
reader of 1830. 

In perusing Dr. Doddridge’s corre- 
spondence with the softer sex, it would 
perhaps be illnatured to treat it with 
severity of criticism; but we would 
appeal to the mature reflection of Mr. 
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Humphreys, whether any man living 
would consent to the posthumous pub- 
lication of his love letters. It is not, 
we contend, a delicate part, by the 
memory of so good a man, however 
the editor’s notions of the cause of 
** joyous urbanity,” and ‘* religious 
cheerfulness,” be forwarded by the 

ublicity given to his ancestor’s ‘* bill- 
ing and cooing,” and kissing and com- 
plimenting ; and by the details of his 
great-grandfather’s devotion to half a 
dozen young ladies, with whom, like 
many ordinary youths of his age and 
temper, he happened to be fascinated. 

With regard to the overstrained lan- 
guage of compliment with which these 
and other letters are filled, making 
every due allowance for an ardent and 
affectionate disposition, and taking the 
style of the times in which he wrote 
into the account, still we contend that 
Doddridge perpetually violates that 
law of Christian integrity which forbids 
man, and above all a minister of the 
Gospel, to administer to the vanity of 
his fellow men, ‘or to the more credu- 
lous females into whose society he may 
be thrown. 

There is an evil resulting from the 
crowded succession of letters on trivial 
subjects (particularly in the first vo- 
lume). Innocent they may be, yet 
when collected en masse, the reader, 
who does not see the Doctor in his in- 
termediate moments, who does not fol- 
low him to the severe labours of the 
study, or the devotional retirement of 
the closet, will be disposed almost in- 
voluntarily to associate the idea of fri- 
volity and self-conceit with the charac- 
ter of Doddridge—failings which he 
never before connected with his name. 
The story of the old woman who 
wished, in so singularly pleasing a man- 
ner, to reward his first efforts as a 
preacher (see pp. 141, 145, 148), is re- 
peated with an appearance of egotism 
in three different letters to his female 
correspondence, without the slightest 
allusion to the sacred nature of the 
office he had undertaken. We would 
not, however, too closely scrutinise let- 
ters written in youth, before early im- 
pressions had reposed into steady prin- 
ciples. The circumstance of their be- 
ing hasty effusions, might have given 
a charm to their vivacity, and rendered 
their occasional Srivolity more ex- 
cusable ; but they assume another cha- 
racter when we are told, that he took 
a neat and methodical copy of all his 
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Epistles, from the account of his early 
studies, to his dissertation on kissing. 

The letter to ** Miss Kitty,” in which 
the lover is lost in the man and the 
Christian, is a nervous and dignified 
appeal to that lady’s feelings, if she 
had any. 

After all, we would look for the true 
character of Doddridge in those la- 
bours of piety, in those manuals of de- 
votion with which religious persons of 
all descriptions have long been familiar 
—traits there are in abundance, even 
in these incongruous volumes, of his 
high religious attainments, both as a 
man and a divine. ‘There is many an 
affecting proof of his moderation in all 
his earthly wants, and of his tender re- 
gard for the welfare of others. We 
would say of him as Johnson said of 
his contemporary Watts, that we would 
desire “to copy him in all but his 
nonconformity—to imitate his piety to 
God, and his benevolence to man.” 

In conclusion, we would observe 
that the editor has interwoven, in an 
easy and pleasing mauner, the corre- 
spondence and the life of his ancestor, 
so as to make the one illustrative of 
the other. 


a 

Musical Bijou, an Alum of Music, Poetry, 

and Prose, for 1830. Edited ly F. H. 

Burney. Goulding and D’Almaine. 

WE had scarcely put on our critical 
spectacles to examine the elegant work 
which heads this article, than, as has 
often happened in the case of most 
of the Annuals which have of late 
oured in upon us, we marvelled how 
it was possible for the editor or pub- 
lisher to afford so much matter, and 
such splendid embellishments, at so 
very moderate a price. This, how- 
ever, is an age of wonders, and there- 
fore we shall cease to wonder. As to 
the work before us, it might possibly 
seem of a kind too light and ephemeral 
to be brought to the tribunal of a cri- 
tical Rhadamanthus ; yet, although 
the practice of such of our brethren as 
sit in the highest seats of judgment is 
against the notice of such works, we 
are of another opinion, and we need 
scarcely remind our readers that the 
maxim of this Journal (for nearly a 
century, sub umlra urbani) has ever 
yet been ‘‘nullius addictus jurare in 
verba magistri.” Having premised 
thus much, we shall give a pretty full 
st of the contents of the elegant 
work before us, and a discussion on 
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the merits of the various pieces it com- 
prises. 

The present is the second volume of 
the kind, for the work was commenced 
last year. But the volume in question 
is every way superior to the former, 
both in the quantity and quality of the 
materials. The pieces, poetical and 
prose, are very numerous, of which 
five are illustrated with elegant plates, 
drawn on stone, or lithographed, by 
eminent artists. Of the poetical pieces, 
about half are set to music by the most 
eminent composers of the day, as Bar- 
nett, Bishop, Smith, Rodwell, &c. 
Besides these, there is a Waltz by Bur- 
rowes; an Air, with variations, by 
Holder; a Rondo and Polacca by Herz ; 
a Divertissement by Kiallmark ; a Duet 
by Kalkbrenner; and a set of Qua- 
drilles from Rossini’s grand opera of 
Guillaume Tell. The names of the 
above musical composers would lead 
us to expect much excellence; and 
when we add that the poetry is chiefl 
4 such distinguished writers as Sir 

alter Scott, T. H. Bayley, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, Harry Stoe Vandyk, 
Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. C. B. Wilson, 
the public may be prepared to expect 
a treat of no ordinary kind ; nor will it 
be disappointed. We can find room 
for very few specimens, and of course 
those must be poetical; but before we 
introduce them, we will briefly glance 
at most of the pieces contained in this 
attractive work. 

Of the plates, those illustrating the 
Arabian Steed, and the Bridal Morn, 
are the best; and they may be consi- 
dered equal to any thing the art of li- 
thography has yet produced. The in- 
troductory Sonnet is an elegant trifle ; 
such too is the song ** Poets beware ;”” 
but there is in the latter a higher cha- 
racter, a certain light archness and 
badinage to which the music of Raw- 
lings is well assimilated ; in fact, the 
music is, in our judgment, superior to 
the words. The air, in F one flat, has 
much of the touching simplicity of the 
Italian character. We have, however, 
to notice that the symphony and ac- 
companiments are inferior to the air. 
Had they been written by Rossini or 
Bishop, nothing more could have been 
desired. The song of Oberon by the 
Ettrick Shepherd is pretty, and was 
worthy of being united to such music 
as the last. ‘* The Exiled Knight” is 


a lay of a higher character than the 
preceding ; in which there is something 
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truly touching. The character, how- 
ever, of the words has, we think, not 
been successfully caught by Barnett, 
whose air in four flats seems too la- 
chrymose. Yet there is much merit in 
the music, particularly in the sym- 
phonies. This, however, only respects 
the air; for the bass and accompani- 
ments are too heavy and thorough bass 
like, generally with three notes in the 
right hand, and sometimes in the left. 
And occasionally we notice progressions 
somewhat anomalous. What could 
Mr. Barnett mean by giving to a con- 
siderable part of his light, elegant, and 
exquisite introductory Symphony, such 
a bass as might remind one of the 
clappers of the fulling mills in the ad- 
venture of the Knight of La Mancha? 
The ballad, ‘‘ The Maid of Toro,” does 
not discredit the author of Marmion; 
but we would recommend him to alter 
the O! low and All as. In the last 
verse the he and she being strongly 
emphatic, should not have been made 
short syllables. At least such is al- 
ways a defect, though sometimes it is 
unavoidable. The music of this song 
is very pretty and ballad like; but the 
first symphony is too heavy, and the 
accompaniment better for the harp 
than the piano forte, . 
- The lines on Burns, after his decease, 
are truly pathetic, and though without 
much effort or aim at poetical excel- 
lence, will interest all, such at least 
whose hearts are not closed by the 
coarse and heartless attacks on the 
poet, that have of late proceeded from 
quarters which would make the poet 
exclaim, ‘‘ Et tu, Brute!” As to 
‘* Stay time, stay,”” composed by E. 
Solis, words by R. Ryan, it scarcely 
needs animadverting on. The begin- 
ning of the music is very pretty, but it 
soon flags, and the. five 4's in succes- 
sion, and then the four B’s, put the 
extinguisher on our nascent interest. 
Here our admiration is excited by an- 
other beautiful Waltz of J. F. Bur- 
rowes, in E four sharps, the character 
of which combines at once the tender, 
the energetic, and the elegant. The 
open pedal part of the second page, 
passing from four sharps to C major 
(which imparts a peculiar softness) has 
a truly fine effect, worthy of the ad- 
mirable transitions of Kalkbrenner. 
The air, with variations by Holder, 
is but a mediocre production, and will 
interest few in the present day, though 
it might have been admired in the jo- 


cund days of our old friend Jemmy 
Hook. Indeed it seems better adapted 
to the harpsichord than the piano forte. 
But to proceed to the verses of Mrs. C. 
B. Wilson, called’ Human Life; if we 
were not, as we are, in thorough good 
humour with the accomplished editor 
and liberal publishers, we should hastily 
scold them for suffering such a jewel to 
remain unwedded to such music as 
Bishop or Barnett could have produced. 
Should a second edition be called for, 
let this be attended to, or in the next 
volume be repeated, set to.music; and 
we augur that it will be as universal a 
favorite as “‘ The Archer Boy,” of this 
charming poetess. As to the ** Per- 
sian Love Song,” it is a production 
which by no means graces this bou- 
quet. The poetry has every fault. of 
the Byronian school, with scarcely one 
of its redeeming merits ; but Mr. Jolly’s 
music is somewhat better than the 
words. As to the verses of Ryan, 
entitled ** The Pen and the Sword,” 
they may be classed with the last men- 
tioned, par nobile fratrum. What did 
the author mean by, “* And praise each 
fool in folly’s Court?” 

We now proceed to notice a polacca 
for the piano forte on the favourite 
romance ‘* Dormez, dormez, ‘cheres 
Amours,” by Henry Herz, first pianist 
to the king of France. That gentle- 
man’s official consequence would se- 
cure him attention; but he needs no 
such adventitious aid; for his piece has 
considerable merit. Its chief charac- 
teristics are brilliancy and elegance; 
and, when properly performed, it is 
calculated to show off a fine touch to 
advantage. 

Next comes a song by Mrs. C. B. 
Wilson, set to music by C. Smith. 
The words have no great pretension, 
but are simply and neatly phrased. 
Thesentimentthey inculcate may, how- 
ever, not be received by all the sex, 
as the fair poetess herself has attained 
fame, without having “ to do with it.” 
The music is.well adapted to the words, 
and the symphonies and accompani- 
ment are formed in good taste. 

To the song, ‘‘ Helm and shield are 
stained with rust,” by J. H. Burney, 
composed by Henry R. Bishop, we 
can give unqualified approbation. The 
sd is much in the style of Sir 

falter Scott, and the music is worthy 
the genius of Bishop. There is great 
tact shown in catching the characteris- 
tics of the words, and the accompani- 
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ment i formed, with that admirable 
science and taste which distinguishes 
the great melodist. A sweet liquid 
voice is especially necessary to give this 
song its true eflect, which is particu- 
Jarly characterised by tenderness and 
pathos. ad 
Next comes a fairy marth by Kiall- 
mark, in which we have all that light- 
ness and elegance suited to the charac- 
ter of such a piece. A smooth easy 
execution and delicate touch are here 
especially requisite, and will a r to 
aeaee. his is followed guia 
entitled ‘* The Heiress,” by T. H. 
Bayley, which have much of the re- 
laxed morality, together with some of 
the poetical beauty of Prior’s Nut brown 
Maid. Then we have a duett by Bar- 
nett, with impressive words by H. S. 
Vandyk. The music is a very excel- 
lent composition, not difficult; so that 
we can recommend it to musical fami- 
lies. Verses to Helena, on her birth- 
day, by T. H. Bayley, are slight, and 
somewhat too negligent, but yet not 
inattractive. Of far higher merit is 
“« The Voice of Home to the Prodigal,” 
by Mrs. C. B. Wilson. It is indeed a 
very touching production, which simply, 
yet forcibly, speaks to the heart, and re- 
minds us of some of the pieces of Ro- 
bert Burns. ‘That our readers may 
judge for themselves, we will give it 
entire, as a specimen of the poetry in 
this work. - 
Come to the peaceful shade, 
Come to the verdant bow’rs ! 
Come to the bright and sunny glade 
That nurs’d thy childhood’s hours ; 
There ‘neath each bough, and blossom’d tree, 
Fond hearts are beating with love for thee! 
Come to thy Father’s hall ! 
Where the harp hangs hush’d on the tro- 
phied wall, ‘ 
And silent is the Lute! 
Come, and retune each broken string 
With music that nought but thyself can 
bring ! 
Come to thy Mother's hearth, 
And seatter gladness—where 
The silver voice of childhood’s mirth 
Is quench’d—that thou art not there ! 
While the eyes that should shine with youth- 
ful glee 
Are filling with tears of regret for thee ! 
Come from the busy crowd, 
Come from the heartless throng, 
Where the shout of mirth and laughter loud 
To joy doth ne’er belong ! 
Quit the wild waves of that troubled sea, 
While Home opes its portal of bliss for thee ! 
Gent. Mac. December, 1829. 


Come from the hollow emile 
Whose light would but betray ! 
Turn from the lips whose words beguile 
Thy steps from virtue’s way ! 
Come from the faithless and flatt’ring throng 
To the peaceful joys that to Home belong ! 


Come! and the hopes of youth, 
Unchill’d shall yet be thine ! 
Come! and the light of love and truth, 
O’er thy Manuoop’s path shall shine ! 
Come! and the dews of peace shall shed 
Their drops of balm on thine Ace’s head! 


Rossini’s French song ‘‘ Sombres 
forets,” &c. possesses that union of 
originality, elegance, and refinement, 
characteristic of this truly great com- 
poser. The symphonies and accom- 
poapnens are, we apprehend, in the 

ighest i of the art. It is with no 
ordinary feelings of pleasure that we 
next proceed to notice the delightful 
effusion of a master genius, a true 
** poet of sounds,” in the Souvenir by 
Kalkbrenner, for two performers on the 
piano forte. The vi commences 
in a plaintive yet bold sustained tone, 
which, however, in the second 
is most delightfully softened by a tran 
sition from A minor to A major, the 
effect of which, especially in the first 
few bars, is inexpressibly beautiful, and 
seems to represent some sweet re- 
membrance suddenly recurring to the 
mind. The piece ends, as it Rad be- 
gun, in a plaintive yet boldly sustained 
tone, which gradually softens, and then 
dies away in a beautiful diminuendo. 

In the succeeding air A L’ Espag- 
nol, there is something charmingly 
festive and mildly exhilarating. When 
once heard it will not easily pass from 
the memory. 

The last song in the volume, “* Rest 
ye, rest ye, rapid streams,” by J. R. 
Plauché, composed by G. Herbert 
Rodwell, for three voices, contains all 
that we can wish for in music and 
poetry. The idea of the headlong 
course of “ rapid streams,” as com- 
pared to the impetuosity of ‘* heedless 
youth,” is in the true spirit of poetry ; 
and this the symphony and accompani- 
ment are admirably adapted to express. 
In short we consider this as unques- 
tionably one of the finest songs in the 
volume. 

We will therefore introduce the 
poetry as another specimen of the 
elegant productions contained in this 
work. 


? 
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Rest ye, rest ye, rapid streams ! 

How like heedless youth ye go, 

Kissing ev'ry flow’r that beams 

On the banks through which ye flow, 

Pure and sparkling was your spring, 

Street and stainless still ye be ,— 

Why this haste yourselves to fling, 

In a salt and stormy sea ? 

Upon the whole we are fully justified 
in, strongly recommending this elegant 
Bijou to the notice and patronage of 
the public. And in order to make it 
more useful in musical families, we 
would suggest to the editor and pub- 
lishers, in the next volume, to include 
more pieces in parts. emt | in so 
considerable a number of vocal pieces 
the public may very well expect more 
than fwo such. Let them also omit 
rondas and airs with variations, and 
insert more duetts for the piano forte. 


—o— ; 
Emmanuel; a Christian Tribute of Affection 

and Duty, for 1830. By the Rev. W. 

Shepherd. 

THIS is an Annual of an entirely 
religious character. To say that it is 
independent of pictorial embellishment 
would not be correct, but it is certain 
that, with the exception of the frontis- 
piece, the other engravings (two only) 
are below mediocrity, and were better 
omitted. The literary department is 
in general very ably sustained. Among 
the best contributors in prose are the 
author of the “* Living and the Dead,” 
Mr. Sidney Taylor, (the author, we be- 
lieve, of the capital story book ** May 
you like it,”’) Mr: Britton the Anti- 
quary, and, last not least, the Editor, 
the Rev. W. Shepherd. Among the 
poets we notice, R. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Godwin, Miss Strickland, L. E. L. 
Miss Browne, Pennie, and others. 

L: E. L. has written some lines il- 
lustrative of a very indifferent engrav- 
ing of “ The Pilgrim,” and we feel 
much pleasure in adverting to them, 
after ‘the observations we felt ourselves 
called upon to make on the poetry of 
this highly-gifted lady in our last 
Number. 

Among the best things in prose is 
the tale entitled, ‘* Miss Herrick,” and 
** The Parthian Convert.” 


—o—- 

The Catholic Annual, Circle of the Seasons, 
and Key to the Calendar, 12mo. pp. 400, 
1830. 

THIS Annual is one rather intend- 
ed for Roman Catholics, than for ge- 
neral readers. It is preceded by a long 


and analytical Prologomena, in. which 
is contained a defence of all the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome (not 
only these we hold in common with 
that Body, but the most obnoxious of 
its creed,) against the arguments of in- 
fidels and deists, and also against the 
purest of the Protestant Reformers, 
who are one and all, without scruple, 
termed Heretics, and condemned by 
bell, book, and candle. The author 
enters into a long dissertation on the 
etymology of all words made use of to 
express religious doctrines, and afier- 
wards goes into the question of ety- 
mology in general, in order to shew 
that etymology supports Divine Re- 
velation, and that the very arguments 
used by the infidel writers to over- 
throw the doctrine of the Divine Mis- 
sion, are, if properly. studied, capable 
in reality of giving it the greatest 
support. He also shews the fallacy of 
Horne Tooke’s arguments respecting 
the words right, wrong, just, aud so on, 
and proves that these etymologies all fa- 
vour, instead of gainsaying, the revealed 
truth, and that Philosophy is in fact, of 


all the sciences, that which can best 


be brought to the defence of Religion. 
Some of the derivations are fanciful, 
but all the authorities for them are 
given. The Prologomeita also contains 
a compendious account of all the re- 
ligious orders of clerks, monks, and 
friars, and of the Society of Jesus; 
the dates of their foundation, and the 
names of their founders. But we 
cannot help noticing, as antiquaries, 
the arguments used against the real 
existence of Troy and its memoralle 
siege, which require farther: historical 
considerations before they-are impli- 
citly assented to. As candid antiqua- 
rian critics, however, we would wish 
to see the arguments on all sides fairly 
stated, and judging between them, 
we would act on the liberal declaration 


of Dido herself : 
Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 


To the body of the work we have 
little to object. It consists of a Key 
to the Tisnithe and Calendars, 
in common use in all Christian coun- 
tries. It contains, also, an account 
of the origin and antiquities of every 
day in the year, and accompanied 
with a large selection of quotations, 
particularly of Poetry relating to the 
Seasons and their phenomena. This 
portion of the work, making due al- 
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lowance for the strong Papal bias of 
the Author, will. be found useful and 
entertaining. 


Recreations in Science ; or, a complete Series 
of rational Amusement. By the Author 
of ‘* Endless Amusements,” with nu- 
merous Engravings. 18mo. pp. 234. E. 
Wilson. 

AN acquaintance with facts con- 
stitutes useful knowledge, since they 
never can mislead, however systems 
and treatises founded upon them may 
differ in their conclusions. Without 
being acquainted with the materials 
from whence theories are constructed, 
we may be imposed upon by the mis- 
conceptions of others, and the results 
of our studies consequently become un- 
productive of solid benefit ; acollection 
of curious facts in Nature and Art must 
therefore, whether discovered by acci- 
dent, or the result of philosophical in- 
vestigation, be always deemed infor- 
mation of the highest value and im- 
portance. 


** This work (says the Author) is by no 
means confined to the explanation or rela- 
tion of isolated facts; it contains within its 
convenient bulk several hundred experiments 
and processes in the useful arts, a large por- 
tion of -which are easily practised without 
any previous acquaintance with the subjects 
to which they relate, and many of them 
consist in valuable improvements in do- 
mestic economy. The experiments are also 
generally calculated to give the reader an 
insight into the various sciences, of which 
they form so many interesting illustrations, 
(especially Chemistry, Mydraulics, Hydros- 
tatics, and Pneumatics,) and incite him toa 
prosecution of those stulies which will af- 
ford him lasting enjoyment and profit.” 


Having allowed the Author to tell 
his own tale, we need only observe, 
that in his attempt to condense a great 
fand of information, of the most a 
ing and valuable kind, into the smallest 
space, he has completely succeeded, 
and that we have no doubt the pa- 
tronage of the public will reward his 
endeavour. ; 

A folding scientific plate, containing 
thirty-three figures, and a neatly exe- 
cuted vignette title page, illustrate the 
volume, which is in every respect de- 
serving of encouragement. 


The Englishman's Almanack; or, Daily 
Calendar of general information for the 
United Kingdom, for 18380. 

THE general superintendance of this 

Almanack is in the hands of its former 
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editor; but he has evidently derived 
important assistance from other quar- 
ters. The whole has been constructed 
with the most elaborate care, and is 
deserving of that very extensive pa- 
tronage which it will doubtless expe- 
rience. Every thing which has been 
justly censured as absurd or reprehen- 
sible in the old Almanacks, the Poor 
Robin et td genus omne, has been ex- 
cluded ; and the space filled up with 
lists of the government and Houses of 
Parliament, of important establish- 
ments, and other details, historic and 
illustrative, the whole superseding, in 
a great measure, the necessity of the 
Court Kalendar. Among other useful 
information is one branch, which we 
have long desired to see incorporated in 
the Almanacks, viz. remedies in cases 
of sudden death, from drowning, poi- 
soning, or other accidents. These in- 
structions are compiled from the re- 
searches of Orfila, Brodie, and Paris, 
and cannot fail to be highly beneficial. 


—_¢@— 


The Tradesman’s and Mechanic’s Almanack, 
or Annual Repository of Useful Informa- 
tion, for 1830. 


WE are truly pleased to see the 
Company of Stationers so alive to the 
necessity of keeping pace with the ac- 
tive progress of general society. The 
immense numbers of the Trading and 
Working population, which have start- 
ed into readers within these few years, 
and which are scarcely exceeded by 
any others for intelligence and general 
information, are here supplied with an 
Almanack exactly suited to their wants 
and taste. Besides the usual informa- 
tion to be found in Almanacks, here 
will be found Comparisons of English 
and Foreign Money; Abstracts of the 
Assessed Taxes ; List of Public Offices, 
Commercial and Trading Companies ; 
Courts for the Recovery of Small Debts; 
copious explanations of the principles 
of Saving Banks and Friendly Societies, 
as regulated by the last Acts of Parlia- 
ment;: List of Colleges and Public 
Schools ; Scientific. Societies; forms 
of Wills, &c.; Law of Patents; and 


- Information respecting the Swan River 


Settlement. The bare enumeration of 
a portion of the contents of this useful 


- Almanack carries with it the strongest 


recommendation.. In short, we think 
that the Company of Stationers have 
amply. proved that they “ are only act- 
ing upon the principle which has uni- 
formly guided them, in the construc- 
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tion of their Almanacks ; hamély, that 
of adapting these publications to’ the 
changes of times, tastes, and circum- 


stances.” 

—e-— 

1, The British Almanack, of the Society for 
the. Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for 
1880. 

2. The Companion to the Almanack; or 
Year| Book of General Information, for 
1830. 


THE British Almanack for 1830, 
is, we believe, the third published by 
‘the Society ; and the public are in- 
debted to its exertions for a new spe- 
cies of Almanack, abounding with use- 
ful information to all ranks. Its ar- 
rangement is excellent, and we think 
each Publication is superior to its pre- 
decessor. 

The Companion to the Almanack 
is divided in Four Parts; 1. Informa- 
tion connected with the Calendar, the 
-celestial changes, and the natural Phe- 
nomena of the Year; 2. Subjects of 
Chronology, Statistics, &c.; 3. Cha- 
ritable and Literary Institutions; 4, 
The Legislation, Statistics, Public Im- 
provements, and Chronicle, of 1829. 

The Third Part isa most laboriously 
compiled article. It gives lists of the 
name and object, the situation and 
date of establishment, and the names 
of the Treasurer and Secretary, of every 
Charitable Institution in or near Lon- 
don, supported wholly or in part by 
voluntary contributions, classed ac- 
cording to their objects ; viz. 1. Me- 
dical and Surgical Relief; 2. Pecu- 
niary Relief; 3. Correctional and Pe- 
nitentiary Institations; 4. Miscella- 
neous Benevolent Institutions, for pro- 
moting general and particular objects 
of Humanity ; 5. Religious Improve- 
ment; 6. Education. For this able 
digest the public are indebted to the 
very active Treasurer of the Society ; 
and it cannot fail to be most highly 
useful, embracing, in the space of about 
25 pages, information not to be had 
but by consulting a multitude of 
sources, and in many cases not other- 
wise to be obtained. 

This is followed by a list of the 
Subscription Clubs ; and the Literary, 
Scientific, and Professional Institu- 
tions, with the dates of their establish- 
ment, where situate, days and hours of 
meeting, anniversaries, presidents and 
secretaries. 

The Fourth Portion of the Volume 
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is a valuable Digest of the events of 


the year 1829. The first article is an 
Abstract of important Public Acts 
passed in the last Session; 2. of Par- 
iamentary Documents ; 3.'4. 5. Chro- 
nicles of the last Session, and other 
Parliamentary information; 6. Progress 
of Public Improvements, noticing the 
New Churches, Government Build- 
ings, Palaces, Street Improvements, 
buildings connected with Science and 
Literature, and miscellaneous public 
buildings; Markets; Docks, Bridges, 
and Roads; canals and railways, and 
drainage and water-works. The Vo- 
lume is concluded by a List of Patents 
assed in 1829, and a Chronicle of 
Public Events. 

A useful General Index to the Com- 
panions to the Almanack for 1828, 
1829, and 1830, has been printed, with 
a recommendation to bind these three 
publications into one volume, for bet- 
ter preservation, of which they are 
highly deserving. 


Time's Telescope, for 1830; or a Guide to 
the Almanack, Sherwood and Co, 

THE well-deserved reputation of 
this Annual was increased by the 
exertions of Mr. Millard, its respect- 
able editor, who projected the work, 
and continued it for sixteen years. 
That gentleman has now retired, and 
this Seventeenth Volume is, we un- 
derstand, the production of another 
writer. It has been the sedulous en- 
deavour of the new Editor, the Adver- 
tisement informs us, to vary as much 
as possible the contents of this from all 
former volumes, and scarce a single 
passage will be found that has appear- 
ed in any previous page of the Tele- 
scope. 

The astronomical portion of the vo- 
Jume has been furnished by Mr. J.T. 
Barker, who has distinguished him- 
self by several able papers on ‘* Celes- 
tial Phenomena.” 

We cannot agree with the editor, 
that the woodcuts add to the pleasing 
appearance of the volume. They are 
in general very inferior performances. 
The principal object of them is to illus- 
strate the places of birth, or residence 
of our native poets ; with distorted re- 
presentations of several of the new 
Churches, &c. 

The frontispiece consists of portraits 
of Lord Liverpool, Sir H. Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, Lord Colchester, and Mr. 
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T. Furlong, the Irish poet; and the 
likeness is almost wholly lost in each 
face. - on 

Much beautiful poetry is interspers- 
ed, some of which is selected Grous the 
‘Annuals of the present season. 


Under Jan. 27, the day on which 
Mozart was born, are introduced the 
following beautiful lines by the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles: 


**Oh! still as with a seraph’s voice, prolong 
The harmonies of that enchanting song, 
Till, listening, we might almost think we 
hear, 
Beyond this cloudy world, in the pure sphere 
Of light—acclaiming hosts the throne sur- 
rounding, 
The long Hosannahs evermore resounding, — 
Soft voices interposed in pure accord, 
Breathing a holier charm : 
Oh! every word 
Falls like a drop of silver, as the strain 
In winding sweetness swells, and sinks again. 


Sing ever thus, beguiling life’s long way, 

As here, poor pilgrims of the earth, we stray; 

And, lady, when thy pilgrimage shall end, 

And late the shades of the long night de- 
scend, 

May sister seraphs meet with welcome song, 

And gently say, ‘ Why have you stay’d so 
long ?”” 


Although we do not perceive any 
improvement on the former Volumes, 
the plan of the work is agreeable, and 
it cannot fail to be an acceptable pre- 
sent at this festive season. 
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Family Classical Library ; or English Trans- 
lations of the most valuable Greek and La- 
tin Classics. 18mo, pp.336. Valpy. 


FOLLOWING the example so ju- 
diciously set by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and by 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Constable, and seve- 
ral other spirited publishers, Mr. Valpy 
has here projected a Family Classical 
Library, to consist of about 40 volumes, 
to be published monthly, of the best 
Translations of the Greek and Latin 
Classics. Lives will be prefixed to 
éach author; and notes added, when 
necessary, for illustration. The first 
volume, just published, contains Dr. 
Leland’s translation of the Orations 
of Demosthenes. These will be fol- 
lowed by Sallust, Cicero, Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Livy, 
Tacitus, and other eminent prose 
writers ;—and these will be succeed- 
ed by Homer, Virgil, Horace, and the 
other great Poets. The idea is an 
excellent one, and the work cannot fail 
to be acceptable to youth of both sexes, 
as well as to a large portion of the 
reading community, who have not had 
the benefit of a learned education. 
These Translations come recommend- 
ed by an observation of the learned 
Dr. Parr: ** if,” says he, *‘ you desire 
your son, though no great scholar, to 
read and reflect, it is your duty ¢o place 
in his hands the best translations of 
the best c/assical authors.” 





We are glad that the author of the Com- 
plete Emancipation of the Protestant Vaudois 
has made out a clear case, not only on the 
score of humanity, but we think of policy 
also. If so, why may it not be brought 
under the notice of the Continental Powers, 
through the medium of our Ambassadors ? 
Such a step has been taken on the subject 
of the Slave Trade ; therefore there is pre- 
cedent. — 

The Report of the Doncaster Agricultural 
Association affords satisfactory proofs of the 
efficacy of Bone Manure. 





The Description of the Gardens and 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society is ele- 
gant, elaborate, and interesting. 





For the Rev. Mr. Ettison’s Protestant 
Errors and Roman Catholic Truth, we have 
every respect, in a literary view; but to re- 
concile the public mind to Catholic doc- 
trines and habits (even supposing them free 
from political evil), the people must be first 
deprotestanted, and a greater public mischief 


cannot well be conceived. As to the Esta- 
blished Clergy, we have before given it as 
our opinion, that such a coalition would 
cause them to be generally despised. 

Mr. Wrancuam’s New Meltrical Version 
of the Psalms is plain and unpretending, 
without meanness, 





Dr. Warptaw, in his Sermons, sets at 
nought all the profound and most admitted 
commentaries and illustrations of Scripture. 
The Scotch Church, to judge from the dif- 
ferent tenets of different ministers, seems to 
allow each of them a theology of his own. 





We wish the Sacred Poems of the Rev. 
Cu. Frep. Watkins success equal to the 
intention. 

We cannot too highly commend Mr.Mor- 
rison’s Mercaniile Teacher's Assistant. 








The Rev. Mr. Hussann’s Five Parochial 
Sermons, exposing the errors of Popery, do 
him great credit. 
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Mr. Crissoip’s Funeral Sermon upon the 

’ Decease of Dr. Gaskin, will gratify all those 
who venerate the memory of that exemplary 
Divine. 
Health without Physic ; ar Cordials for 
Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, by an OLD 
Paysicran, is little more than a reiteration 
of Old Parr’s maxim, ‘‘ Keep your feet warm 
through exercise, and your head cool through 
temperance ; never eat but when you are 
hungry, nor drink but when nature requires 
it;” though not so briefly expressed. Our 
‘¢ Old Physician” indeed knows well how to 
make the most of his prescriptions, the table 
of contents alone to his duodecimo occupy- 
ing no less than sixteen closely printed 
pages. The work is divided into xxxvit 
sections, and is occasionally enlivened by 
anecdotes, which will be found amusing, if 
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they do not bear much upon the subject. 
A neatly and well-executed frontispiece in 
lithography illustrates the volume. 


The professed object of ‘* Familiar As- 
tronomy,” by George Dowley, A.B. being 
to assist persons too far advanced in life for 
regular instruction, though anxious for ca- 
sual information on this subject, it may to 
such individuals form an entertaining and 
useful addition to the library, explaining to 
them, ina clear and easy manner, the Pla- 
netary system, the position of the fixed 
stars, centrifugal force, cardinal points, 
eclipses, and various phenomena attendant 
on this sublime science, of which there are 
very few people, in this enlightened age, who 
would wish to be wholly uninformed. 


——G— 
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Engravings of Cathedrals, Hotels de Ville, 
&c. By John Coney. With Descriptions 
by Charles Heathcote Tatham, Esq. Num- 
bers II..and III. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

We rejoice at the progress of this work. 
The Second and Third Numbers fully jus- 
tify the commendations we bestowed on the 
first portion in part i. p. 441. 

The spirit infused into his plates by the 
pencil and needle of Mr. Coney has not, we 
think, heen exceeded by any other artist. In 
these representations, the benefits arising 
from the drawings and etchings being exe- 
cuted by the same masterly hand is every- 
where apparent; and our “ro 4 fear is, least 
the magnificent scale on which the work is 
produced, should preclude a very extensive 
patronage. In this we hope we are in 
error; as from the descriptions appearing 
in English, French, italian, and German, 
the work is equally calculated to delight the 
admirers of the fine arts in all parts of the 
world. 

The descriptions are necessarily concise, 
but are very neatly compiled, and strictly 
illustrative of the views they accompany. 

The first plate in the Second Number is 
the north front of Rouen cathedral. With 
this we have been much delighted, not re- 
collecting any former English print of it. 
Mr. Coney’s delightful representation is 
almost equal to viewing the building. The 
view is taken from a court once occupied, 
by the shops of the transcribers and calli- 
graphists; and on each side are the walls of 
the archiepiscopal palace. Mr, Tatham has 
very properly borrowed the words of Mr. 
Dawson Turner, in his account of this 
building. : 

- The other plates in this Number are the 

Hotels de Ville at Brussels and Arras ; and 

the Well-known Palace of Justice at Rouen. 

The last is nearly in the same point of 
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view as the neat print of it by Mr. Pugin. 
The Hotels de Ville are magnificent speci- 
mens of this kind of public structures. That 
at Brussels has a most beautiful tower and 
spire the height of 354 feet. These views 
are particularly novel and interesting. 

The first plate in the Third Number is 
the Western front of the Cathedral of 
Rouen, 170 feet in width; ‘* unquestion- 
ably,” says Mr. Dawson Turner, ‘‘ the most 
interesting building of its era; it is so spa- 
cious, so grand, so noble, so elegant, so 
rich, and so varied, that, as the Italians say 
of Raphael, ‘ ammirar non si pud che non 
s’onori.’”’ This warm eulogium will be war- 
ranted by looking at the print befure us, and 
at the North Transept, already spoken of in 
the Second Number. To these may be added 
Mr. Cotman’s view of the South Transept, 
which assimilates to the Northern Tran- 
sept; and the minute yet brilliant view 
from the same point, by Mr. Lewis, so ad- 
tairably engraved by H. Le Keux in Dr. 
Dibdin’s Tour, 1st edit. 

The second view in the Third Number 
is the Cloth Hall, Bruges, which has a most 
elegant and lofty tower; and the, third is 
the Hotel de Ville, Louvaine. It has 28 
windows, divided into three stories, and is 
crowned by a gallery formed with much 
taste. It is flanked by four octagonal 
towers, very high, and the roof is pierced 
thronghout with small windows. At the 
two extremities of the raofare two pyramids, 
like those which crown the four towers, 
but more elevated. The whole is one of 
the most splendid Gothic buildings in the 
Netherlands. 

The last print in the Number is the 
north-west view of the Cathedral of Amiens. 
We regret that the point of view selected 
had not been directly west, as this print 
does not do justice to the magnificent 
proportions of this cathedral. The west 
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front is 150 feet in breadth, 132 feet high 
to the commencement of the towers, 210 
feet to the summit of the north tower, and 
190 feet to the summit of the south tower. 
The profusion of statues around the three 
portals is truly astonishing. 

Those who have not seen these superb 
specimens of architecture, will be able 
to form a most accurate idea of them from 
Mr. Coney’s labours, to which we heartily 
wish all possible success. 


ee 


Outlines of the Egina Marbles, drawn from 
the Statues at the Liverpool Royal Institu- 
tion. By Edward Lyon. 

The public are under considerable obli- 
gations to Mr. Lyon for this work, which is 
very appropriately dedicated to John Foster 
and C. R. Cockerell, Esqs. to whose exer- 
tions the world is chiefly indebted for the 
recovery of these precious remains. The 
former gentleman presented casts of the 
statues to the Liverpool Institution; and 
the latter gentleman has favoured us with a 
valuable essay on them in Brande’s Journal 
of Arts and Sciences. Our first feelings of 
admiration on looking at Mr. Lyon’s very 
splendid and clever outlines were accompa- 
nied with regret, that the originals had been 
lost to this country through some awkward- 
ness during the negociation, and that the 
Bavarian Government had obtained them 
for 60001. which was less than the British 
Government was willing to give. For the 
present purpose, however, the faithful casts 
answer all that can be desired ; and nothing 
can be better than the use made of them 
by Mr. Lyon. The first plate represents 
the temple restored. The second the ar- 
rangement of the figures on the pediment. 
The other 14 plates give’ the figures at 
large. The figure of Minerva, Plate 1101. 
and several of the others, are deserving of 
the deepest study of the young artist, 
though they are of the most remote anti- 
quity, and supposed to be older than the age 
of Phidias. Great merit is due to the litho- 
grapher and printer, Mr. G. Smith, of Li- 
verpool, for the handsome appearance of 
this publication. j 


Characteristic Sketches of Animals. Drawn 
from the Life, and engraved ly Thomas 
Landseer. Part I. Dedicated, ly per- 
mission, to the Zoological Society. Mvon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

The great success that has lately attended 
the Zoological Society, particularly since 
the formation of its highly useful establish- 
ment in the Regent’s Park, has proved 
highly beneficial to the science itself, and 
been productive of many clever publications. 
Mr. Landseer’s abilities in the correct re- 
presentation of animals is well known, and 
in the present work he has exerted those 
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abilities so as to produce the most satisfac- 
tory results. The Plates in this Number 
consist of the Giraffe, the Bonassus, and 
the African ye ree: all drawn trom those 
animals now exhibited in the Jardin du Roi 
at Paris; and the Thibet Dog, from the 
Zoological Gardens. From personal re- 
collection, we can speak most favourably of . 
the fidelity of the representations. Each ar- 
ticle has also an elegant vignette, represent- 
ing the animals in characteristic situations; 
aud into these vignettes Mr. Landseer has 
thrown much humour, approaching some- 
times to caricature. One vignette repre- 
sents a visit which the elephant paid Mr. 
Landseer, whilst. employed in sketching the 
bonassus. ‘The artist’s surprise in being 
suddenly involved in the proboscis of the 
elephant could be only equalled by the good 
humoured gentleness of the latter,—a gen- 
tleness that made the aid that was invoked 
quite unnecessary.” The descriptions of 
each subject, which report attributes to 
John Henry Barrow, Esq. are very satisfac- 
tory. We must not pass without commen- 
dation the clever woodcut in the title, con- 
sisting of an agonized tiger involved in the 
fulds of the boa constrictor, drawn by Mr. 
Landseer, and engraved by Mr. Bonner. 





Britton's Picturesque Antiquities of the 
English Cities. No. IV. 

The Editor apologizes for a little delay in 
the production of this Nunber; but we 
can assure him, when the superior excellence 
of the embellishments is considered, that 
we are astonished at the rapidity of his va- 
rious publications. The present Number is 
equal to any one of the preceding. It con- 
tains, Tower-gateway of Peterborough 
Palace; Entrance-gateway, Kitchen, and 
laterior of the Hall, of St. Mary’s Hall, Co- 
ventry; Friar’s-street, Worcester; Ruins 
of Wolvesey Palace, Winchester ; Cross at 
Winchester (this plate we think a failure) ; 
Castle-street, Salisbury; and lower part of 
the Christ Church Gate- house, Canterbury. 
A portion of the letter-press accompanies 
this Number, and the whole work will be 
completed in two more portions, in about 
half a year from the preseut time. It will 
form a most beautiful volume, and be an exe 
cellent accompaniment to Robson’s ** Views 


of English Cities.” 





The fortunate Escape of King William the 
Third. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

As William the Third was recounvitring 
the army of King James, on the banks of 
the Boyne, a man and two horses were 
killed close by him; and the second bullet 
rebounding from the earth, grazed upon his 
right shoulder, so as to carry off part of his 
clothes and skin, and produce a consider- 
able contusion. This accident he bore 
without the least gmotion. Mr, Cooper has 
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painted this transaction in a very pleasing 
manner, which is copied in mezzotinto by 
W. Geller (13 in. by 10.). King William is 
standing in the centre of the print, before a 
fine white charger; Lord Coningsby is on 
his right, staunching the wound with a 
handkerchief (which is still preserved, with 
a part of the coat, by the Earl of Essex, to 
whom this plate is dedicated); and the 
Earl of Portland, on -horsebeck, is on the 
left hand of the king. We think the painter 
might, with good effect, have introduced 
into the back ground the river Boyne, with 
the army of James on its hanks, as when the 
accident was observed by them, they shouted 
aloud for joy, thinking the king was slain. 


eae 


Fleming's Views on the river Clyde. No. 
9 t0 12. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
Referring to our former reports of these 

Picturesque Views, in vol. xcviil. i. p. 542 ; 
vol, xcix, pp. 156, 449, we need say no 
more than that the artists keep up tp the 
excellence displayed in their early Numbers. 
The prints in these parts are Cloch Light- 
house; Dunoon and Castle; Kelly-house ; 
Innerkip and Ardgowan House; Skelmor- 
lie Castle ; Castle Toward ; Rothesay ; Mill- 
port ; Largs; Kelburn-house; Eglinton Cas- 
tle; and Dunnure Castle. We consider 
the view of the well-frequented and fashion- 
able watering-place of Largs, with the happy 
infantile group in the fore-ground, one of 
the best plates in the series. 





The Third Edition of Lodge’s Portraits 
and Memoirs of illustrious Persons proceeds 
with regularity in Monthly * mare 
‘Twelve have already appeared. Commenda- 
tion of this universally acceptable work, ex- 
cellent in every respect, having become un- 
necessary, all we shall add is, that the 
plates of this third edition equal, if not ex- 
cel, those in the former editions. 





Mr. Thomas Atkinson is proceeding very 
satisfactorily with his Gothic Ornaments, 
selected from the different Cathedrals in 
England. The 11th and 12th Numbers 
contain Capitals, Bosses, Finials, &c. from 
the Cathedral of Ely. A Bracket from the 
Lady Chapel is one of the most elegant 
patterns we remember to have ever seen. 


ood 


Bonington’s Works. Carpenter and Co. 

In vol. xcviit. ii. p. 642, appeared a me- 
moir of this clever artist, who was cut off 
by a rapid decline. This work is intended 
to preservé copies of his Sketches and his 
finished subjects for the advantage of stu- 
dents and the gratification of prefessors and 
amateurs. They are executed in lithography, 
and the delineation on stone is entrusted to 
J. D. Harding, whose abilities have long 
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been appreciated by the public. The sub- 
jects published in the first Part consist of a 
study from nature of a Female Head, drawn 
from a pencil sketch in the possession of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne; Maternal Soli- 
citude, from a sketch in seppia for a picture 
in possession of E. V. Utterson, Esq; 
Charles V. visiting Francis I. after the battle 
of Pavia, from a drawing possessed by 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. the distinguished 
scene painter; View of the Place du Mo- 
lard, Geneva, from a drawing possessed by 
P. F. Robinson, Esq.; and the Church of 
St. Saviour at Caen, in the same collection 
as the first named subject, 





Portrait of Charles Wilkins, Esq. LL.D. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

An excellent likeness of the learned Li- 
brarian of the East India Company. It is 
from a painting by Mr. J. G. Middleton, 
and is admirably aquatinted on steel by J. 
Sartain, a rising young engraver, The 
print is eleven inches by nine. 


na 


Royat Acapemy. 


Dec.10. ‘The biennial distribution of 

rizes took place at the Royal Academy. 

he candidates were greater in number than 
in any preceding year. In the class of his- 
torical painting, the subject Venus entreating 
Vulcan to forge arms for /Eneas, there were 
as many as nine candidates. In that of 
original models, the subject Ajax tearing 
Cassandra from the Altar of Minerva, there 
were two; and in that of architecture, the 
subject a design for a British Senate-house, 
there were three. There were seven copies 
in vil from a Virgin and Child, by Vandyke ; 
12 drawings and 3 models from the life; 13 
drawings and 3 models from the antique, 
and 2 architectural drawings of the Ban- 
quetting-house, Whitehall. Prizes were 
awarded in almost every class, and were dis- 
tributed in the following order. Gold Me- 
dals: Historical Painting, to Mr. George 
Smith; Original Model, Mr. Legrew; Ori- 
ginal Architectural Design, Mr. Grellier. 
Silver Medals: Copies in the Painting 
School, My. Clack and Mr. L. Smith; Ar- 
chitectural Drawings, Mr. King and Mr. 
Barnes ; Drawings from the Life, Mr. Mil- 
lington and Mr. Goblet; Model from the 
Life, Mr. Lucas; Drawings from the An- 
tique, Mr. Macleish, Mr. Bell, and Mr. 
Warrens; Model from the Antique, Mr. Pap- 
worth. -Copies of the Discourses of Reynolds 
and West were delivered with the gold medals; 
and with the first silver medals in each class, 
copies of the Lectures of Barry, Opie, Fuséli, 
and Flaxman. The medals were awarded 
by the President, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who, in conclusion, delivered an eloquent 
and appropriate discourse on the subject of 
painting, which elicited the warmest ap- 
plause. - ; 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Just Published, or nearly Ready for 
Publication. 

The first Portion of a History of Nortu 
Duruam. By the Rev. James Raine. 

A View of the Scriptural Revelations 
concerning a Future State; laid before his 
Parishioners, by a Country Pastor. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Praetieal, by 
Cuartes Townsend, Perpetual Curate of 
West Bromwich, and Rector of Calstone, 

ilts. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Ely, at the fifth Quivquennial 
Visitation of that Diocese, in July 1829. By 
the Right Rev. Bowyer-Epwarp, Lord Bi- 
shop of the Diocese. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy at the 
Visitation held in the Cathedral Church at 
Calcutta, June 20th, 1828. By the late 
Right Rev. Dr. James, Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta; witha Memoir of the time the Bi- 
shop lived in India, by E. James, M. A. 
Prebendary of Winchester. 

A Grammar of the Egyptian language, 
by the Rev. H. Tartram; with a Dictionary 
of the Ancient. Egyptian language, by the 
late Dr. Younc. 

An Analysis of an unpublished History of 
Mexico, written by a Spaniard in the 16th 
century, has appeared in Paris. 

- Essays on Political Economy, in which 
are illustrated the principal causes of the 
present National Distress. 

No. I. of Illustrations of Indian Zoology, 
consisting of coloured figures of Indian Ani- 
mals unknown or not yet published; from 
the Collection of Major-Gen. Harpwicke, 
F.R.S. &e. 

The LIId. number of Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, which completes the body of the 
Work. An Index is forming upon an am- 
seale, by Mr. Taytor, Author of the 

ndex Monasticus; it will form two parts, 
and be completed in March next. 

A posthumous Volume, by the late Mr. 
Avexanver Batrour, Author of ‘* Camp- 
bell,”’ &e. entitled ‘* Weeds and Wild Flow- 
ers,” prefaced by a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author. 

The Portfolio of the Martyr Student ; 
containing an Introduction, Albert, the 
Apostate, the Roman Lovers, &c. 

The Lost Heir; a Novel. 

Charity Bazaars, 2 Poem. 

The mutual Recognition and exalted Feli- 
city of departed Saints, in letters to a be- 
reaved Friend. By Rosert Meek. 

Valence, the Dreamer; a Poem, by Joun 
Paiuures, M. A, 

The Pensée, a Selection of original Poe- 
try, by a Young Lady. 

Scripture Sketehes, with other Poems 
and Hymns. By the Rev. Tuomas Green- 

Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1829. 
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woop, Lecturer at Cripplegate Church. 

Domestic Duties on Christian Principles. 

Claverstone, or the Infidel’s Visit. 

The Olive Branch; a Religious Annual 
for 1830. 

Part IL. of a Series of Subjects from the 
works of the late R. P. Bontncron, drawn 
on stone by J. D. Harpine. 

Parts VIII. and IX. of Rosinson’s De- 
signs for Farm Buildings. 

Part 1V. of Werren’s Designs for Villas 
in the Italian Style of Architectare. 

A Letter upon Prison Discipline; with a 
Plan to defray the expence of Prison Esta- 
blishments, &c. By Joun Mawce, Go- 
vernor of the House of Correction, Petworth, 
Sussex. 

An Essay on the uses of Common Salt for 
Agricultural purposes, and in Horticulture, 
with experiments aud illustrations from the 
latest authorities. By Curusert Wm. 
JOHNSON. 

A History of English Gardening, chrono- 
logical, biographical, literary, and critical ; 
tracing the progress of the Art in this 
Country, from the invasion of the Romans 
to the present time. By Geo. W. Jounson. 

A System of Geography, for the use of 
Schools. By Tuomas Ewinc. 

Preparing for Fublication. 

The Protestant Instructor. By the Rev. 
Epwin Harrison, Vicar of Redbourne. 

On the Obligations of the Clergyman. By 
the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Author of 
the Living and the Dead. 

A General History of the East Indies. 
By Mr. C. Marsa. 

The Fourth Part of Ricxarns’ India, en- 
titled, ‘‘ ‘The Revenue Systems of India 
under the East India Company’s Govern- 
ment.” 

A Journal of Occurrences and Events, 
during a residence of nearly forty years in 
the East Indies. By Colonel James Wetsn, 
of the Madras Army. 

The Sixth and concluding Part of Cap- 
tain GrinpLay’s Views in India. 

The Monopolies of the East India Com- 
pany. By the Author of ‘* Free Trade and 
Colonization of India.” 

A new and enlarged edition of Mr. R. 
Sweer’s Hortus Britannicus. 

A prospectus of an interesting work has 
been issued at Paris, which will record the 
scientific researches made by M. C. Betan- 
cer during his four travels in the East, 
ending with the present year; and also ex- 
hibit the extent of his collections in botany, 
zoology, ard entomology. 

The ninth volume of Count Secur’s His- 
tory of France, commencing with the reign 
of Louis XI. is it the press. : 
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An English journal is proposed to be 
published at Pisa, under the title of ** The 
Ausonian, or Monthly Journal of Italian 
Literature.” 

A Manual of German Literature, intended 
for self-tuition.” In two vols. By Mr. 
Kuaver Kuattrowski, author of ‘* The 
German Synoptical Grammar.” Also, 

A Manual of Icelandic Literature, with 
an abridgment of Dr. Rask’s excellent Swe- 
dish-Icelandic Grammar. 

Literary Recollections and Biographical 
Sketches, By the Rev. Ricuarp Waryer, 
F.S.A. 

Mrs. Bray, Author of ‘¢ The Protestant,” 
&c. has a Novel in the press, entitled, 
¢¢ Fitz of Fitz-Ford,” founded on a popular 
and interesting Legend of Devonshire. 

Musical Illustrations of the Waverley No- 
vels, by Exiza Fiower. 

Creation, a Poem, by W. Batt. 

A Poem, entitled, ‘* Mount Sinai,” by 
Mr. W. Puituirs. 

Mr. Bucke’s Epic Drama of Julio Ro- 
mano, or the display of the Passions, ac- 
companied by an Historic Memoir. 

The Rivals, a Novel, by the Author of 
the Collegians. 

Stories for young persons, by the Rev. E. 
Mane. 

A monthly publication at Perth, under the 
title of ‘‘The Perth Miscellany of Litera- 
ture, Agriculture, Gardening, and Local In- 
telligence.” 

A Compendium of Astronomy, and an 
Astronomical Dictionary. By R. T. Lim- 
INGTON, Author of ‘¢ The Companion to the 
Globes.” 


CamsripcE, Dec. 18. 


The subject this year for the Chancel- 
lor’s prize medal in English verse is Byzan- 
tium. 

The subjects for the prize compositions 
in Latin verse, are: for the Bachelors, 
Quantum momenti, ad studium rei Theolo- 
gice promovendum. habeat literarum huma- 
niorum cultus? For the Under-graduates, 
Que sit forma Mlotiraes ad Grecia re- 
nascentis slatum optimé accommodata ? 

The subjects for Sir William Browne’s 
prize medals are: for the Greek Ode Ilyssz 
Laus; for the Latin Ode, Cume; for the 
Greek Epigram Aigrescit medendo ; for the 
Latin Epigram, Spatiis inclusus iniquis. 
The Porson prize is the interest of 400/. 
stock, to be annually employed in the pur- 
chase of one or more Greek books, to be 
given tosuch resident Under-graduateas shall 
make the best translation of a proposed pas- 
sage in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massin- 
ger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, intu Greek 
verse. The subject for the Porson prize is 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 11. Scene 2, begin- 
ning ‘* He jests at sears,” &c. and ending 
** Pll no longer be a Capulet.”” 
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{Tue Arnunpet Manuscripts, 

The newspapers have been recently en- 
gaged in a discussion respecting the ex- 
change of these MSS. by the President and 
Council of the Royal Society, for duplicates 
in the possession of the British Museum, 
The measure has been, in some instances, 
severely, and we think improperly, animad- 
verted upon. The Arundel MSS. were ob- 
tained, after much intercession on the part 
of the well-known John Evelyn, in 1666, 
from Mr. Henry Howard, afterwards Earl of 
Arundel. He ‘¢ presented the Royal Society 
with the library of Arundel-house, to dis- 
pose of as their property,” expressly ‘‘ al- 
lowing the liberty of changing those that 
are double, or such as are not for the so- 
ciety’s purposes, for others.” The gift of 
these books and manuscripts was accompa- 
nied with a request, that the donor's name 
might be inserted in each ; and that when- 
ever an exchange was made by the Society, 
of any of them for books better suited to 
their purposes, a similar inscription might 
be put also upon the new books procured in 
consequence. The manuscripts which form 
the Howard Arundel Collection at the Royal 
Society, exclusive of those in the oriental 
languages, amount to about five hundred 
and fifty. ‘The more important consists of 
a Wyclif’s Bible, in English, 2 vols. folio— 
the most superb manuscript of its kind 
known; a Greek Evangelistarium—an old 
and fine manuscript; a MS. of Pliny’s Na- 
tural History, of the twelfth century; a 
Latin Psalter, with an interlineary Saxon 
version; a MS. of Thucydides; Froissart, 
in 3 vols.—fine, but mutilated; a good ma- 
nuscript of the Homilies of St. Chrysostom, 
in Greek ; a Greek Euclid; Gregory Nazi- 
anzen; and a Latin and Norman Peolter. 
There are numerous manuscripts of the 
classics, also in the collection, several of 
them of a good age, but a few nearly coeval 
with the art of printing; among these are 
Suetonius; various works of Cicero; vari- 
ous works of Boethius ; two Virgils ; a MS. 
of the Rei Rustice Scriptores ; Thucy- 
dides; Justin ; Diodorus Siculus; Lucan; 
Martial ; Claudian; Horace; Terence ; 
Tacitus’s Germany; Plautus ; Macrobius ; 
Juvenal and Persius; the Thebais of Sta- 
tius; Hesiod; two Plays of Aristophanes ; 
the Hecuba of Euripides; Priscian; Vi- 
travius; Isidorns; and Diogenes Laertius ; 
with a MS. of the Catholicon of J. Janu- 
ensis. ‘The English Chronicles are also a 
numerous class; viz. two copies of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth; Giraldus Cambrensis ; 
Whethamstede ; Eadmer; William of 
Malmesbury; William of Jumieges; Hun- 
tingdon and Trivet; Hovenden; Bede; 
Matthew of Westminister; the Polychro- 
nicon, &e. There are likewise various Ab- 
bey Registers aud Rentals: as of Glaston- 
bury, Newenham, the Hospital at Bury in 
Suffolk, St. Alban’s, Christ Church, Can- 
terbury, and St. John, Colchester. In 
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English poetry, several of Lydgate’s works, 
Occleve, Hampole, and a metrical Capgrave. 
There is a second MS. of Euclid, with dia- 
grams; a copy of the Greek Gospels; ma- 
nuscripts of Eusebius and Theodoret; an 
old English manuscript of the Rule of the 
Monastery of Sion; and a very remarkable 
manuscript of Leonardo da Vinci. 

A sufficient list has been here enumerated 
to show the good sense of the President and 
Council of the Royal Society in offering the 
collection, in exchange for duplicate books 
of science, to the trustees of the British 
Museum. These subjects being totally 
foreign to the purposes for which the Royal 
Society was iustituted, and the British Mu- 
seum having become the general depository 
of manuscripts, Sir Humphry Davy, at the 
time he was President, suggested the ex- 
change now contemplated. In the course of 
the present year, the negotiation has been 
brought to a successful issue; and all the 
essential conditions of the exchange have 
been agreed upon, not only with the know- 
ledge, but with the entire consent and ap- 
probation of the present Duke of Norfolk, 
and of his son the Earl of Surrey. Great 
pains have been taken to obtain a fair and 
just valuation of the manuscripts to be ex- 
changed ; and all parties have finally agreed, 
that their value in this exchange shall be 
estimated at 3,5591. 3s. The British Mu- 
seum have transmitted catalogues of some 
of the duplicates at their disposal, out of 
which the Council of the Royal Society are 
to select such only as they shall deem pro- 
per to be added to their library. ‘These ca- 
talogues have been for some time in the 
hand of a Committee, which has been ap- 
pointed by the Council to report thereupon, 
and which, previous to their examination of 
the catalogues, agreed upon certain general 
principles for their guidance in making the 
selection. 


Sixth Report of the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Re- 
venues, dated 5th June, 1826. . 


This Report was presented to the House 
of Commons, and ordered to be printed. It 
embraces a period of three years from 1826 
to 1829: and is very full and satisfactory. 
We shall select a few particulars which are 
generally interesting. 

St. Mary’s Abley, York.—A grant of 
three acres of the Manor Shore estate, 
York, with part of the ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, to the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society for a Museum and Botanic- 
garden, at a yearly rent of 20s. If the 
ground shall cease to be so appropriated, 
the whole to be resumed by his Majesty. 

Little Queen-sireet, Holtorn.—A_ plot of 
ground, of the estimated value of 5000/. 
for a site for a new Church in the parish of 
St, Giles-in-the-fields. 

St. Katherine's Hospital.—The Grant of 
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part of the Regent’s Park to St. Katherine's 
Hospital has not yet been perfected. 

Adult Orphan School..— One acre of 
ground in the Regent’s Park, on lease, to 
the Adult Orphan Institution, at 100/. a- 
year rent; but 50/. is returned in support 
of the Institution, as it extends its protee- 
tion to the Orphan Daughters of the Offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy. 

Waste Lands at Hastings. —In 18268 
considerable tract of land, which had been 
part of the shore, had been taken possession 
of as waste land, by various persons, without 
due authority. The claims of the Crown 
to these lands were established, and the 
rent will amount to about 15001. a-year. 

New Quadrangular Mews near Westmin- 
ster Abbey.—These handsome Mews have 
been erected for the accommodation of 
occupiers of the mansions on the Crown 
estate in Privy-gardens, Whitehall, &c. 
and have cost the sum of 35,2631. 19s. 11d. 

Buckingham Palace.—The whole amount 
paid hy the Commissioners on account of 
the Palace during the last three years, is 
$84,4811.16s. 9d. leaving still 98,4442.3s.3d. 
to be paid; besides which, is the cost of 
the Marble Arehway now in progress; to 
which will be to be added, the commission 
of the architect, clerks of the works, gate- 
keepers, &c. the amount of which is esti- 
mated at 63,243/. 

York House, St. James’s.—Ou the death 
of the Duke of York the lease and premises 
were valued by two referees at 81,913l.; at 
which price it was purchased by Govern- 
ment.. But in Dec. 1827 it was sold to the 
Marquess of Stafford for 72,000/. who has 
been let into possession, aud the purchase 
money has been invested in the names of 
trustees, till the conveyance shall be per- 
fected. 

Improvements on the site of Carlton House. 
—The ground for fifteen houses fronting the 
terrace next St. James’s Park has been let 
at four guineas per foot on that frontage, 
amounting to 26231, 12s. per annum; and 
ground for seven other houses, at 8281. 9s. 
making a rental of 3,452. 1s. per ann. ex- 
clusive of the rent of the ground abutting 
on Pall Mall. When Carlton Stables and 
Riding-house are removed, there will be 
ground to let having a frontage of 160 feet 
towards the park. 

Improvements in St. James's and Hyde 
Parks.—These improvements consist of the 
bridge over the Serpentine river; bringing 
to the same level, and uniting the two pieces 
of water on each side of that bridge; new 
entrance-gates and lodges at Cumberland, 
Grosvenor, and Stanhope-street gates; new 
lodges and entrance-gates at Constitution- 
hill and Hyde Park-corner; a new drive 
round Buckbine-hill, in front of Kensing- 
ton-gardens, and along the north side of the 
Serpentine river; alteration of the roads 
near Hyde Park-corner, and from thence to 
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Grosvenor-gate; general improvement of 
all the drives, rides, and malls in both 
parks ; forming new footpaths on the sides 
of the rides and drives; substituting iron 
railing for the old brick walls in Picea- 
dilly, Park-lane, and along the Knights- 
bridge and Uxbridge roads; also inclosing 
with iron railing a space for an ornamental 
garden between Hyde Park-corner and 
Stanhope-street-gate; an iron post and 
rail fence along the drive from Cumberland- 
gate to Hyde Park-corner; a new oak post 
and rail fence along the other roads; a new 
iron railing for inclosing the interior of St. 
James’s Park, and laying out the inclosure 
in gravel walks and ornamental plantations ; 
forming a carriage-drive along the Birdcage- 
walk ; and draining and manuring the grass- 
lands, by which the appearance of the 
parks has been improved, and the quantity 
of herbage greatly increased. ‘These im- 
provements have given general satisfaction, 
as they contribute to the enjoyment and 
convenience of a great portion of the public, 
especially those who have it not in their 
power to seek such benefits at a greater 
distance from the metropolis. 

Improvements at Charing Cross, §¢.— 
The whole charge of these vast improve- 
ments is estimated at 1,147,313/. 12s. 9d. 
They are rapidly proceeding. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


The Phormio of Terence was performed 
this year by the King’s Scholars at West- 
tuinster-school. During the three nights 
of its representation, which were the 2d, 
9th, and 14th of December, the little thea- 
tre was crowded to excess. Several persons 
of distinction were present, and warmly 
greeted the exertions of the juvenile per- 
formers. The dramatis persone were as 
follows :—Davus, Mr. Smith; Geta, Mr. 
Collier; Antipho, Mr. Ellison ; Phedria, 
Mr. Gwilt; Demipho, Mr. Hue; Phormio, 
Mr. Day; Hegio, Mr. Gresley; Cratinus, 
Mr. ‘Tattersall; Crifo, Mr. Morris; Dorio, 
Mr. Wrottesley; Chremes, Mr. Barnes; 
Sophrona, Mr. Cotton; Nausistrata, Mr. 
Woolcombe. Mr. Collier, as the low in- 
triguing and cunning Gefa, was uncom- 
monly successful. Mr. Day was no less 
eminent as Phormiv, and Mr. Hue repre- 
sented the old man Demipho to the life; 
Gwilt, who represented Phedria, acted with 
great ease and grace. Mr. Day delivered a 
prologue, the chief object of which was to 
rebut the charges which some of the papers 
have brought against the preposterous 
dresses assumed by the pupils on occasions 
of this kind. The chief grounds for per- 
severing in the system were that there was 
the utmost difficulty, nay, impossibility, of 
ascertaining the ancient dresses, particu- 
larly those of the Greeks, who figure so 
much in these plays, and that the young 
men cof the school were more qualified to 


give a fair representation of the different 
characters in the dresses to which they 
were accustomed. The following are cor- 
rected copies of the Prologue and Epilogue 
spoken on the occasion : 


PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM. 


Cum forte nostri in mentem colloquentibus 
Venit theatri, quzritur spe an vetus, 
Habitus reponi posset, an vicacits 
Grecorum amictu redderentur Grecie 
Exempla prisca ; et chartis itidem mos fuit 
Carpere diurnis annuus? pro tradito 

Ego mora pauca pace vestra proloquar. 

Hoc primum —constat vix satis doctissimis, 
Quales Athenis ordinum quorum libet 
Vestitus atque ornatus, sin dignoscere 
Studio et labore contigisset claritis, 

Vix hic laboris fructu utier oportuit. 
Pueri quotannis scilicet muliebribus 

Ad catum amicum vestibus partes agunt; 
Et vos ridere facilem risum assuescit's, 
Puerilibus si prodit passibus puer, 

Si ventilabrum quatere, si disponere 
Neseit inexpertus syrma, nec sudarium 
Satis expedite lachrymabundus extrabit. 

At totus involutus fasciis chorus 
Novis tumescens, qua careret vi sua 
Qua libertate, et facili negheentia--- 

Dein ipsa nostris vestibus fidclins 

Vita exprimitur, et mores: anne obviam alicui 
Factus hodie ingenuus et liberalior 

In piateis juvenis ? en rursus tibi Antipho. 

Ergo habitum nos proferre solitum pergimus : 
Sin Attici possimus emularier 
Sales leporis, vos favete, et plaudite. 


EPILOGUS IN PHORMIONEM. 


(Iegio, Cratinus, Crito, magistrates sitting with 
papers and police reports lying on the table), 
Cri. Sectio D, numerus viginti quinque Satelles 
Dignus, qui partes Centurionis agat. 
H. Strenuus iste creat sine fine negotia nobis. 
Id scio ¢ Crt.) at Inspector Phormio noster abest. 
Miror. 
(Enter. Demipho, dragging in Phormio dress- 
ed as un Inspector of the Police.) 
D. Ain’ custos es, at Alguzzil, Inquisitor, 
Et credo Janissarius es profugus. 
(Sceing the Magistrates.) 
Tune magistratu eorum, tu furcifer, immo 
Te sistam, atque aderit jure Cratinus (Cra.) 
adest. 
D. Est ubi te ulciscar probe, etin nervom, (Cri.) 
obsecro comem, 
Illum atque humaunum (D ) vim mihi nemque 
tulit--- 
Cri. Vim iile! incredibile est, nam fiunt cuncta 
“ secundum 
Actum’”’( H.) et custodi cuique libellus adest. 
In quo, luce magis clarum, patet omne legeati 
Descriptum certis finibas officium : 
E ga incredibile est (D ) sceleratus is ostia fregit, 
Invito me, inquam; dic mihi lege licet? 
Cra. Rem narra: (Ph ) hunc hodie statuebam 
visere (D ) visas.-- 
Ph. Quo melius noritn teque, domumque tuam--- 
Nil ahud (D.) secieta domus tu’ (H.) te 
pudet horum? 

Et qui cognati, qua nova nupta (D.) tacee-- 
Fama bona est,---nil cuiquain debeo, solvo tributa ; 
Ec semper * sit Rex salvus” in ore meo est -- 
Quid porro cum cive rei est tibi? (H) cogni- 

tionem 
Hanc ex officio tu facis ergo tuo? 
Pa. lmmo (H ) prome librum (Pk.) Reveren- 
tia vestra notabit 
Sic deseriptum (Cri.) illi tuque modestus eras ? 
Ph. Save (Crz.) nil preter licitum hic fecisse 


videtur ; 
Dixi (H.) Fratri ego consentio (Cri.) et ipse 
simul. 
D. Sic agitis? neque jam propria inviolatus in 
arce 
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Anglus erit? (HH) vix tu concipis ista satis-— 
Ne detrimenti quid corpore, sive crumena 
Tu capias, visum est lege cavere nova-- 
D. Ista.omnis pereat nova codificatio--cur non 
Contenti antiquis?. (H.) tutior inde domi, 
Atque foris vives---(D,) tutum me hec dextera 
semper 
Preestitit ( Cra.) etatem, respice, amice, tuam-— 
Non somvo excutiere (D) odi alta silentie 
noctis ; 
Me turbz et ‘strepitus et crepitacla juvant. 
Cri. Ludis nos---nullo quin tanta parata labore 
Ista tuo---( D,) et nullis sumptibus, oro, meis, 
H. Missum te facimus---taceas---age---Phormio, 
quenam 
Acta tua fuerint in statione refer? 
Ph. Distrahor hinc illioc; sed me magis omni- 
bus unum 
Turbat ( H#. ) quid nam istic? ( Ph.) Omnibus; 
inde timor; 
Rheda nova, aut aliquid simile est. (Cra.) Cur 
nomine ab isto ‘ 
Dicta? (Ph.) id me incertum sollicitaumque 
facit. 
Forma huic oblonga, et cuique est Caducifer, ille 
Clandit vel reddit corpora pone sedens--- 
Res agitur sigais (Cri.) ubinam consistitur 
istis 
(Ph) Nosquam; per latam, que nova dicta, 
Viaw 
Huc illuc poagunatt, (H.) ego Londinensis in 
usum 
Has academiz suspicor esse nove.--- 
Ciedibile omnibus illa patet--( Pa.) Vah callideé, 
et intus 
Libri (Cri.) a queis cursum quisque Profes- 
sor init-- 
Ph, Res plana est---istas attentius observabo, 
Amoveo plateis noxia cuncta procul. - 
D. Teipsum crgo amoveas---( Ph.) quicunque 
cigaria sugit, 
Hunc jubeo fumum deyoret ipse suum-- 

Sub dio haud cuiquam Septem in Dialibus est fas 
Dormire---indignum hoc tnque salubre nimis--- 
H. Recte ( Ph.) cerulex et virgo plebeia Geneve 

Pius cyathos moneo ne bibat uila decem -- 
Cri. (gravely). Scrutantine usquam sese obtulit 
Indica arista? 
Ph. Grande illud, credo, seditionis opus-~ 
Quin hunc, vulgarit Cereris qui arcana, vetabo 
Mecum (Cris) ut vir frugi civibus invigilas--- 
. Nee minus externis---Heus! introduce Cha- 
bertam. 
(Enter Dario as Chabert, in the charge of a 
Police Officer). 
Extraxi furno hune, vir prope tostus erat--- 
Qain sua inhumane vertens in viscera virus, 
Mille venena bibit, mille venena vomit--- 
Cra. Horritile (Ph.) ardens plumbum, oleum- 
que. et phosphorus, intus. 
D. Chelsci€asis aqua his omnibus antidoton, 
H. Fac mergatur (D.) Ehoan non me jugulem 
aut suspendem, 
Queso, aut precipitem fas nisi pace tua? 
Cri. Desine--Quid jam actum cum furibus, o 
boue, ( Ph.) abactum est, 
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Id genus omne, Niger, Leno, Corinthiacus. 
Evasere omnes, age Rufi Regis ab aula, 
Templi usque ad claustrum, progrediare, velim— 
Nemo (ita me Dit conservent) occurret, opinor, 
Qui tibi non fuerit vir probus «tque pius--- 
Cra. Quo fugiunt miseri? (Ph.) Templares 
inter asylum, 
Atque suz Alsatiz limina nota petunt. 
Id curent aldermanni--nos peste caremus, 
(Enter Chremes, to Phormio). 
Ch. Obsecro, tu miles civibus «ffer opem--- 
Collecti fures tota erupere suburra, 
Pretor et a tergo civicus ipse premit-- 
am, questum abreptum, et “ compensatio 


(To Phormio,) H. Ut potes occurras, prave- 
niasque malo ; 
Instruito turmas---reliqua hic curabo. (D.) ma 
nevtem 
Laudo--prater eam ne fugitote casam— 
(To the audience). 
Vos paucis moneam, auditis nuntius iste 
Turbata ut plateis omnia rettulerit ; 
Sunt fures passim, et custodes: tutius esset 
Argentum in capsa deposuisse mea. 


Nortuern Lisraries. 


Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. Sec. S. A. has 
issued a circular, stating that he has re- 
cently received an interesting letter from 
Professor Rafn, Sec. of the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, 
and Hon. Member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, describing the successful 
foundation of two public libraries in Jceland; 
of a third in one of the Feroe Islands ; and of 
his intention to establish a fourth in Green- 
land, to which it is proposed to add a 
Museum of Natural History, which cannot 
fail to be of importance in the diffusion of 
knowledge. Mr, Carlisle justly calls to our 
recollection the celebrity which the Ice- 
landers acquired many years ago by the 
splendour of their poetry and their know- 
ledge in history; so that now to supply 
them with such treasures of science as have 
been accumulated by successive centuries of. 
improvement in other parts of Europe, 
seems only to be an honest acknowledge- 
ment of a debt of gratitude. Mr. Carlisle 
therefore requests the benevolence of all 
lovers of learning in assisting Professor 
Rafn to carry his laudable efforts into 
effect ; and offers to receive money, as 
Messrs. Arch do books, for these literary in- 
stitutions. 


—o—- 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 
Dec. 3. Thomas Amyot, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 
A letter was read from John Wiatt, esq. 
giving an account of certain sepulchral re- 
mains, presumed to be British, discovered 


_ in November 1827, at Wheathamstead in 


Hertfordshire. ‘Fhey consisted of a round 
cylinder, one foot ten inches in height, and 
three feet in diameter, placed upright, be- 
tween two square stones, having round cavi- 
ties to fit above and beneath it. Within 


were a square glass bottle and some pater. 
The cylinder is now used as a cistern in the 
farmer’s yard. 

The second paper read was a letter from 
William Hamper, esq. F.S.A. to Mr. Duuce, 
containing Observations on a penny of = 
King of Mercia, which displays the sing 
larity of a Runic inscription. 

The readings of the evening were con- 
cluded by a letter from Frederick Madden, 
esq. F.S.A., addressed to Mr. Amyot, on a 
review of those collections in the British 
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Museum (Herl. MSS. 6215 to 6233, which 
are bound in one volume) from which the 
latter gentleman extracted the Chronicle of 
Edward the First, which was printed in the 
Jast published volume of the Archzologia. 
It appears that these MSS. were in the pos- 
session of the chronicler Stowe, and after- 
wards in that of Sir Simonds D’Ewes; but 
Mr. Madden has reason to suppose that we 
are indebted for their collection to one R. 
Stevenson, who wrote titles to several of 
them. Among them occurs the publication 
of treason against the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and others, passed by the Privy Coun- 
cil on the accession of Queen Mary. 

Dec. 10. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

E. Lowth Badeley, esq. and Thomas Me, 
Garth, M.D. of Biggleswade in Bedford- 
shire, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Sir George Thomas Staunton exhibited 

to the Society a brass key recently found at 
Havant in Hampshire. It is about 34 
inches in length, of solid weight and cu- 
rious form ; and from comparison with other 
specimens, has been conjectured to be Ro- 
man. . 
Sidney Smirke, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a beautiful drawing of a large mural 
monument of the date 1359, existing in the 
ancient chapel at the Campo Santo in Piza. 
It consists of an architectural canopy over a 
recumbent effigy, and is considered curious 
by Mr. Smirke, as a specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the period, and as a remarkable 
example how the Gothic style, which assi- 
milated in its fashions in most parts of Eu- 
rope, was always in Italy mixed with the 
more ancient forms which surrounded the 
builders. Mr, Smirke took the opportunity 
of appending some observations on the ar- 
chitecture of the chapel itself, in pursuance 
of the discusssion by himself and the late 
Sir Henry Englefield, already printed in 
the Archzologia. 

A Petition of Richard Troughton to the 
Council of Queen Mary, July 11, 1553, 
was read, extracted by Mr. Madden from 
the MSS. before described. It contains a 
familiar picture of the uncertainty in which 
the question of the succession to the throne 
was involved for a considerable space of time 
after the death of King Edward the Sixth ; 
and details the circumstances of a journey 
of the writer (who describes himself as a 
warm partizan of Queen Mary, although 
imprisoned on suspicion of the contrary,) to 
various towns in Lincolnshire, during that 
agitated period, and in particular a visit to 
Sir John Harrington of Exton. 

Dec. 17. Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

A paper was read, from Crofton Croker, 
esq. respecting some subterranean chambers 
on Mr. Cummins’s farm at Garranes in the 
south of Ireland; and which was concluded 
by a letter.from Mr. O'Callaghan Newen- 
ham, describing numerous chambers simi- 
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[Dec. 


larly constructed in the neighbourhood of 
Fermoy. 

Dec. 24. Mr. Hallam in the chair. 

Ten Fellows were added to the Society, 
viz. the Ven. Henry Kaye Bonney, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Bedford; and John James 
Francis Coindet, esq. ‘* formerly of Geneva, 
but now of South Lambeth, Officer of Ar- 
tillery in the armies of the Helvetic Confe- 
deration, a gentleman well versed in the ar- 
chitecture and arts of the middle ages, and 
who by the works published under his direc- 
tion, has greatly promoted the study on the 
Continent of such branches of antiquarian 
knowledge” (certificate of recommenda- 
tion) ; Reinhold Thos. Forster, esq. Store- 
keeper of Deptford Dockyard; James Ro- 
binson Planché, the celebrated dramatic 
writer; Thomas Saunders, esq. the architect, 
of Great Surrey-street; the Rev. George 
Stonestreet Griffin Stonestreet; Robert Al- 
len, esq. M.A. of Worcestershire ; Charles 
Higgins, esq. or Bedfordshire; Thomas 
Rickman, esq. of Birmingham ; and Philip 
Hurd, esq. of Kentish-town-house and of 
the Temple. 

The reading of Richard Troughton's pe- 
tition was concluded; and was followed by 
a paper from Thomas Farmer Dukes, esq. 
being an essay on the Roman history of 
Uriconium, now Wroxeter, iu Shropshire ; 
part of which, containing remarks on some 
neighbouring station, was deferred to a fu- 
ture perusal. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Christmas vacation to the 14th of January. 
HERcCULANEUM. 

The following are some of the results of 
the researches recently made by the Govern- 
ment of Naples in the ruins of Herculaneum : 
—They have discovered the most splendid 
private house of the ancients ever seen by 
modern eyes. It has a suite of chambers, 
with a court in the centre. There isa part 
of the mansion allotted to the females, a 
garden surrounded by arcades and columns, 
and a grand saloon, which probably served 
for a meeting of the family. Another house 
was very remarkable, from the quantity and 
nature of provisions found in it, none of 
which had been disturbed for eighteen cen- 
turies. The family was, in all likelihood, 
laying in provisions for the winter when the 
city was overwhelmed. The provisions con- 
sist of dates, chesnuts, large walnuts, dried 
figs, almonds, prunes, corn, oil, peas, len- 
tils, pies, and hams. The internal arrange- 
ment of the house announced that it had 
belonged to a rich family, and to admirers 
of the arts; for there were discovered many 
pictures, representing Polyphemus and Ga- 
latea, Hercules and the three Hesperides, 
Cupid and a Bacchante, Mercury and Io, 
Perseus killing Medusa; also vases, and ar- 
ticles in glass, bronze, and ierra cotta; as 
well as medallions in silver, representing, in 
relief, Apollo and Diana, 
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Roman Antiquities, 


The remains of ancient Roman buildings 
are so numerous at Baval, in the depart- 
ment of the north of France, that the inha- 
bitants who want building materials, have 
only to dig some depth in the fields or gar- 
dens to find great quantities of stones ready 
cut, and fit for immediate use. 

A letter from M. Visconti, communi- 
cated by M. Raoul Rochette to the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
states, that a statue lately discovered at 
Falleri, and supposed to represent Juno, is 
decidedly ‘a statue of Fortune or Clemency ; 
the only attribute belonging to it being the 
horn of plenty, which is common to those 
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divinities. M. Visconti mentions the dis- 
covery of a half figure of Bacchante, in 
baked clay, of exquisite workmanship; and 
two figures of Silenus, intended fur foun- 
tains, also of good execution. He states, 
that by u continuation of the researches, it 
has been proved that the Via Sacra did not 
pass under the Arch of Titus, and that all 
the interpretations of the vases of Martial, 
Ovid, and Horace, which appeared so con- 
clusive on this subject, are erroneous. In 
the vicinity of the Temple of Peace, a beau- 
tiful mosaic pavement has been discovered ; 
and in the ruins of the villa of Cassius, at 
Tivoli, several mosaic pieces have been 
found; one of which is of hard stone, and 
of beautiful execution, 





SELECT 
FAREWELL TO TWENTY-NINE. 


Addressed to the Author’s Friend, Don Ma- 
nuel Esparaca y Villondes. 


FPAREWELL to the Year Twenty-nine, 
And welcome his next younger brother ; 
The sun will, I warrant, as bright on him 
shine, 
As ever he shone on another ! 
Some will still yield to sorrow and care; 
Some will still in unhappiness pine ; 
Some will still deem the world all as fair 
As it was in the Year Twenty-nine. 


Farewell to the Year Twenty-nine, 

Its vices, its crimes, and its madness ; 
Its griefs and its pleasures alike we resign, 
Its moments of sorrow and gladness ; 

And why should the future annoy, 
Since Fate may in store have a mine 
Of pleasure unmingled, and joy 
Above that of the Year Twenty-nine ! 


Farewell to the Year Twenty-nine, 
And all its long train of events ; 
May its pages for ever in history shine, 
Though they tell not of fields or of tents, 
May our country more prosperous be, 
From the banks of the ‘Thames to the 
Tyne ; 
And all Britons in Thirty with glee, 
Regret not the Year Twenty-nine. 


Farewell to the Year Twenty-nine, 
And its summer so delug’d with rain ; 
May the next that’s to come be more plea- 
sant and fine— 
Such auother we want not again ! 
May Instruction pursue its career, 
And all men to goodness incline 
Still more in the fast-coming year, 
Than they did in the Year Twenty-nine. 
Farewell to the Year Twenty-nine, 
Nor vainly let’s weep for its less ; 
But let the bright fire of Virtue benign, 
Be the beacon to peint out our course ! 


POETRY. 


Then let the bells merrily ring, 
And fill up the bumper of wine ; 
Let the roof-tree resound as we sing, 
‘* Farewell to the Year Twenty-nine.” 


—@— J. W. 


On seeing the ruinous condition of the Tomb 
of Joun Gower in St. Mary Overey, 
Oct. 25, 1829. : 
OWER! is this thy resting place, 

Thy country’s honour and disgrace ? 

Is this the amaranthine wreath 

That should encircle thee in death ? 

O gentlest bard of olden time, 

Who in such soft, melodious chime, 

Did tell of love and all its lore, 

In strains as sweet as ever bore 

Bland Zephyrus o’er Grecian seas, 

When bright Apollo deign’d to please ! 

Oft as I gaze upon thy tomb, 

A ruin in congenial gloom, 

And tremblingly essay to trace 

The rugged contour of thy face, 

And peer with aching, tearful eyes 

To read where ‘* moral Gower ” lies ; 

Can I refrain from pious woe? 

Can I forbid the tear to flow, 

When thus, thou heaven-gifted bard, 

I linger o’er thy frail reward ? 

Ah! where is now the holy prayer? 

Nor pity, mercy, love is there : 

“¢ Pour la pitie, Jesu, regarde, 

Et tiens cest ami en sauf garde : 

Oh, bon Jesu! faise merci 

Al’aime dont le corps gist ici; 

En toy qui es Filz de Dieu le Pere 

Sauve soit qui gist sours cest pierre.”’ 

Such were the lines above his head, 

The radiance o’er his ancient bed; 

Now all is blank, and dull, and drear, 

As though some demon-imp were near, 

To wear away his earthly rest, 

And curse the tomb his corse hath blest. 

Where are his high posterity, 

Who wear old Gower’s dignity ? 
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Thus to permit Time’s thievish paw 
The altar from his grave to draw. 

Ah! soon no line shall teil the eyes 
Where Gower—poet Gower, lies ! 

Oh ! ’twere a noble work to raise 
Anew this trophy to his praise ; 

To rid his bier of every stain, 

And bid old Gower live again ; 

‘This were a nobler, worthier deed, 
Than aught that seeketh earthly meed. 
Poet of love! 1 kneel to thee, 

Here relics of the happy be. 

Poet of love! I bless thy dust, 

And honour while I press thy bust. 
Oh! I could linger with delight 

By Gower’s tomb the moon-lit night, 
And in my fancy see thee yet 

With all thy modest, gentle wit ; 

And ‘ Maistere Chaucer” shadowed by, 
Holding poetic colloquy. 

But not to me to watch thy grave ; 
Here do th’ immortal Muses wave, 
To guard thy ashes til! they rise, 

A radiant spectre to the skies ; . 
Wreath’d with the bays thou well hast won, 
Of England’s Muse the earliest son. 
And is this all that now must be, 
Type of ve | immortality ? 

This wretched tomb, this ruin old, 
All that can Gower’s memory hold ? 
No; he shall lie in holier shrine, 

In poet-hearts—and too in mine : 
Thefe will I ponder o’er his worth 
Who call’d true poet-beauty forth, 
And in a rude, unpolished age 

With poesy could love assuage. 

Yes, when I read thy simple line, 

So mild, so honied, yes, all thine ; 

I love thy name, I love thy dust, 
With ardour and devotion just. 

Oh! when I hear thy lyres steven, 

«¢ Methinketh ‘tis a bliss of heven; ”’ 
For who could sing so sweet and clear, 
Had he not caught his music there ? 
Light of old time ! the morning-star 
Of all our poets were, and are; 
Though here in gloom thou’rt sadly set, 
I, though obscure, will ne’er forget, 
That Gower met a poet's fate, 

The humble tear—and heirs ingrate. 


—— B-— 
LINES 
To the Memory of the Rev. Witt1am Hurn,* 
late Vicar of Debenham, Suffolk, who 
died at Woodbridge on the 9th of Oct. 1829, 
in the 74th year of his age. 
WHEN virtue, piety, and worth expire, 
Shall they unheeded sink into the 
rave? [the lyre, 
Shall Friendship’s hand droop listless o’er 
Nor mourn the Christian whom no love 
could save ? 





* For a Memoir of this worthy and 
learned divine, see Gent. Mag. Oct. 1829, 
pp. 171 to 174, 





Poetry. [Dec. 
Ah, no! for thee, while sorrowing o’er thy 
bier, [spring : 


Lamented Hurn! the frequent sich shall 
For thee, while flows affection’s bitter tear, 
To notes of truth I wake the trembling 
string. 
Pure was thy course, and as thy bosom calm, 
Its current all unvex’d by turbid strife ; 
Thy temper mild diffus’d a sacred charm 
O’er the still tenor of thy useful life. 


For thirty years in Debenham’s peaceful 
vale, 
The faithful pastor, and the gentle guide ; 
Thou ’midst thy flock, in the establish’d 
pale, [divide. 
The word of truth sought’st rightly to 
Belov’d for charity, for zeal rever’d, 
Thy Christian grace and virtue won each 
heart, 
To high and low, to rich and poor, endear’d: 
Yet wert thou doum’d from thy lov’d fold 
to part. 
When pious scruples in thy breast arose, 
And doubtful points distress’d thy trou- 
bled mind, 
Thy tender conscience vainly sought repose, 
Till thou to other hands thy charge re- 
sign’d. 
Thy soul sincere, contemning worldly pelf, 
Disdain’d its honest feelings to disguise ; 
But boldly dar’d be true unto itself, 
And seek its guerdon in its native skies. 


Ah! who shall paint the sorrow of that day, 

When to thy listening and dejected train, 

At church in tears, thou met’st them to 

convey, [again ! 

Thy last farewell, ¢here ne’er to meet 

There from thy lips while words of comfort 

flow’d, [nign, 

Thy parting words, so gracious and be- 
Thy pious soul with holy ardour glow’d, 

And breath’d the foretaste of a joy divine. 


From cherish’d scenes and valu’d friends 
retir’d, 
In public service still thy life was spent ; 
Not human praise thy lowly mind desir’d ; 
And heaven approv’d and bless’d thy pure 


intent. 
Yet though at distance from thy once dear 
home, [close, 


Thy number’d days attain’d their final 
Thy wish is granted, in the silent tomb 
*Mid kindred dust, thy lov’d remains re- 
pose ;T 
By death united in the peaceful grave 
With those who early in thy footsteps 
trod, [win and save, 
With those whose souls thou sought’st to 
Rest, valu’d Hurn! ’till call’d to meet 
thy God! AManDaA. 
+ Mr. Hurn was. interred with his wife 
in the vault-in the north aisle of the church 
at Debenham, Oct. the 15th, to which 
place he was attended by a vast concourse 
of his friends and former parishioners. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

A royal message and project of law, rela- 
tive to offences of the press, was transmit- 
ted tu the second chamber of the States- 
General, at the sitting of Friday, Dec. 11, 
1829. The message observes, that in the 
midst of peace abroad, and the prosperity 
of the several branches of the national ma- 
nufactures, some evil-disposed persons have 
abused the last law relative to the press, the 
most liberal that exists in Europe, to sew 
discord, disunion, religious hatred, and party 
spirit; that it has become an imperative 
duty to repress those excesses by severe 
measures. His Majesty recommends this 
subject to the wisdom of the States-Gene- 
ral. After entering into long details on the 
execution of the concordat, the responsibi- 
lity of ministers, public instruction, and the 
attributes of the provincial estates, his Ma- 
jesty concludes by hoping that his constant 
care for the happiness of his subjects will 
never be overlooked, either by his contem- 
poraries or posterity. The project of law 
recognizes the principle that all the acts of 
the government may be discussed with tem- 
per by all the journals and periodical publi- 
cations ; its proposed enactments are, that 
whoever shall attack the authority of the 
king, or the members of the royal family, 
shall be punished with imprisonment from 
two to five years. Sentence of imprison- 
ment for one to three years shall be pro- 
nounced against him who shall attack the 
heads of the ministerial departments, and 
the members of the States-General, with a 
view to depreciate the existing loans, or the 
authority of the government. A repetition 
of the offence will be punished by increasing 
the penalty by one-half. 

This proposed infringement on the liberty 
of the press has raised up a formidable oppo- 
sition in the States-General. Proceeding 
on the principle acted on in former times by 
the English House of Commons, that of 
withholding the supplies whilst public griev- 
ances were unredressed, some of the oppo- 
sition speakers declared their intention of 
rejecting the budget, until they were in pos- 
session of the measures contemplated by the 
ministry. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

According to despatches from Constanti- 
nople, dated Nov. 11, intelligence had been 
received that Gen. Diebitsch had fixed the 
13th November for the evacuation of Adri- 
anople. The Russian corps’ d’armée before 
Choumla had already been withdrawn, and 
was retiring on the Danube. The Turks 
have thus given up, as far as regards military 
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tenure, the provinces of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia ; and the Danube, in the last five 
hundred. miles of its course, forms the line 
of demarcation between the two empires. 
The navigation of the Black Sea by mer- 
chantmen has recommenced ; several vessels 
under the Greek flag have passed Constanti- 
nople, carrying to the north the oil and 
wine of the south. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg contain an 
official report of military operations be- 
tween the Turks and Russians on the side 
of Asia, which occurred more than three 
weeks after the signature of the Prelimina- 
ries at Adrianople. The blame of this un- 
necessary bloodshed is laid by the Russian 
General on the Turks, who would not, he 
says, allow the courier arriving off the har- 
bour of Trebisond to land. He sought ano- 
ther harbour, and, in the mean time, a bat- 
tle, or rather a series of battles, took place 
between the Turkish army, under the Se- 
raskier, and the Russians, under Count Pas- 
kewitch, in which the Turks lost 800 killed, 
1,236 prisoners, six pieces of cannon, and 
twelve standards. The Russians had about 
100 killed and wounded. 

A colossal statue of Christ, executed in 
marble by Dannecker, of Stuttgard, and 
which is considered as one of the finest 
specimens of modern sculpture, has been 
transported to Tzarskoie-Celo, in Russia, 
and placed on a pavilion, erected for its re- 
ception in the imperial garden. 

On the 28th of November, the Imperial 
Academy of Scierces had an extraordinary 
meeting in honour of the illustrious travel- 
ler Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, on his 
happy return from his journey in Siberia. 
After the reading of several papers by dif- 
ferent members of the Academy, Baron Von 
Humboldt delighted the company by a most 
animated account of the results of his scien- 
tific expedition. 

GREECE. 

The town of Navarin has been the scene 
of a destructive explosion, lightning having 
fallen on the citadel, set fire to the powder 
magazine, and blown it up, with all the 
walls and buildings in the enclosure. The 
destruction of all the wooden huts or cot- 
tages of the town would not, in a climate 
which even at this season is mild, have been 
a serious misfortune, but the loss of lives 
among the inmates of the citadel has been 
considerable. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Mexico. — The Spanish expedition 
against Mexico has been completely de- 
feated. After maintaining their unhealthy 
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position at Tampico about six weeks, ex- 
sed not only to the evils of the climate, 
ut shut out from the surrounding country, 
and without receiving supplies or reinforce- 
ments from Cuba, the troops under General 
Barradas, capitulated on the 11th Septem- 
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ber, surrendering their arms, ammunition, 
and standards, and stipulating never to serve 
against Mexico. In the attack on the fort, 
the Mexicans had 127 killed, and 151 
wounded ; and the Spaniards 104 killed, and 
96 wounded. 


—=—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The important question respecting Roman 
Catholic Bishops is at length settled. Two 
rescripis have been addressed to the Irish 
Catholic Bishops, regulating the future 
mode of proceeding. Ona vacancy, a priest 
is elected by the parochial clergy to admi- 
nister the offices of the see, as Vicar Capi- 
tular, sede vacante. A meeting of the Dean 
and Chapter, where such an institution ex- 
ists, in conjunction with the parish priests, 
is held for the election of a successor. Over 
this meeting a Bishop or Archbishop pre- 
sides. Where no Dean and Chapter exists, 
the meeting is composed of the parish 
ptiests only. Three names are then se- 
lected of persons certified as natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty, of good moral 
character, and of approved loyalty. Copies 
of their names are sent to Rome, and to a 
synod of Bishops in Ireland, and the latter 
communicate their observations to the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, or to the head of 
the Propaganda. From this list so laid be- 
fore the Pope, the new Bishop must be chosen. 

The accounts from Ireland continue to 
present the same frightful details of midnight 
outrages for the purpose of procuring arms, 
and of attempted assassinations of persons 
obnoxious to the lawless agitators of that 
country. The Dublin Warder concludes a 
long list of atrocities recently committed in 
Ireland (and which he adduces in refutation 
of Dr. Doyle’s statement), by saying : ‘* In 
fine, we feel it our duty, although it should 
draw on us the accusation of being alarmists, 
to warn the Protestants of Ireland to be 
guarded against a system that seems pro- 
gressing to a general massacre of Protes- 
tants.” 

Mr. R. J. Berkeley, the secretary to the 
committee appointed at the Cork meeting 
to draw up petitions to Parliament on the 

resent state of the church establishment, 

as recently transmitted a circular to the 
memhers of. the two branches of the legis- 
lature. The circular states, that while the 
resolutions recognised in the fullest extent 
the undoubted right of the clergy to the 
property at present vested in them, they at 
the same time declared the conviction of 
the meeting, that certain abuses had crept 
into the temporal affairs of the church, 
which greatly tended to diminish her utility 
as a national establishment, and to weaken 
her hold on the affections of the people.— 


Among the measures which the meeting re- 
garded as essential to the well-being of the 
establishment, and to its fulfilling the ob- 
jects of a national church—was the more 
equitable arrangement of its temporalities, 
strict regard being had to vested rights. 

Nov. 28. The Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
its properties, &c. were sold by auction, 
under a mortgage for 13,0001., which Mr. 
Bicknell, of London, had vpon the patent. 
The mortgagee himself was the purchaser 
for 13,500/,; and until the deht is paid he 
is to retain possession of the Theatre, to the 
exclusion, it is said, of the claims of the 
bondholders Mr. Bicknell, it is under- 
stood, is to give the present lessee, Mr. 
Bunn, a lease for seven years, at 20001. per 
annum. The present rent is 30001. Mr. 
Bunn, during his connection, has lost 10001, 
by the concern. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 


Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

Nov. 16. The first meeting of the so- 
ciety was held this evening, the Rev. Dr. 
Turton, the president, in the chair. Pro- 
fessor Whewell read a paper on the causes 
and characters of the early styles of church 
architecture; and after the meeting gave 
an account, illustrated by a number of mo- 
dels, of the different modes of vaulting 
which succeeded each other in the early 
churches of Germany. The effect was 
pointed out which results in the construc- 
tion of churches from this succession of 
contrivances, combined with other circum- 
stances which arise from the division of the 
building into three aisles ; and it was shown 
that the adoption of the pointed arch was 
one of the consequences which followed 
from the necessary progress of the art of 
vaulting. 

Dec. 1. . Professor Whewell continued 
reading his paper on the early styles of 
church architecture. He explained the in- 
fluence of the pointed arch upon the other 
members of buildings, through which in- 
fluence the Romanesque style was at last su- 
perseded by the very opposite forms of the 
Gothic. It was. stated also that the transi- 
tion from one of these styles to the other, 
which took place in England by means of 
the early English style, was made in Ger- 
many by means of a very different one, which 
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may be termed early German. Of this style 
the characters were given in some detail, 
and it was remarked, that among these the 
invention of the flying buttress was of as 
much importance to the development of the 
Gothic style, as that of the pointed arch. 

Observations were communicated by Mr. 
Millar, on the forms and angles of the crys- 
tals of boracic acid, indigo, and borate and 
bicarbonate of ammunia. 

After the meeting, professor Sedgwick 
gave an account of the geological structure 
of the Austrian Alps, illustrated by the re- 
presentation of a section traversing their 
chain, and passing from the plains of Ba- 
varia to the Gulf of Venice. . 





As some labourers were lately digging for 
gravel on the ruins of Dror Alley, near 
Hull, they found a lead coffin, full of bones, 
and also turned up a piece of brass, about 
five inches Jong, one end of which was cir- 
cular, and at the other was a spirited, but 
somewhat grotesque, representation of an 
old man in a very perfect state. The latter 
is in the possession of T. W. Gleadow, esq. 
There is great reason for the supposition 
that it is one of those emblems of office 
which the ancient jesters were accustomed 
to carry in their hands on state occasions, 
mentioned by writers of the olden time, un- 
der the name of the * fuol’s bauble.” 

During some recent repairs of the roof of 
the Guildha]l in Lincoln, the Common 
Council bell underwent a casual examina- 
tion, and an inscription in very ancient let- 
ters was perceived. The following is be- 
lieved to be a correct copy of it: 

‘¢ Cum quis campanam reseret saccum bonus 
audit, 
Et curiam planam fore cum scitote replaudit. 
Tempore Willi. Beele, 
Maioris Lincolnie civitatis.”’ 

‘* When a good citizen hears this bell, 
let him take out his gown, and when it 
sounds again, know that the cuurtis opened.” 
William Beele, above mentioned, is, with- 
out doubt, the same whose name is given as 
William Bell in the printed list of mayors 
in the modern histories of Lincoln; he serv- 
ed the office in 1491; and a gentleman of 
well-known antiquarian research has given 
his opinion that the erection of the Guild- 
hall may be fixed at about the same date. 

A meeting has been held at the Institu- 
tion in Bristol, to consider the propriety of 
founding a college in that city for the edu- 
cation of youth. The meeting was attended 
bya number of influential gentlemen, and 
resolutions were passed for carrying the mea- 
sure into effect. The sum of 15,000. is 
to be raised in 200 transferable shares of 501. 
each, It is not intended to board or lodge 

3 o 
the students in the college, but they are to 
be accommodated in the houses of the tutors 
or professors; and the institution is to be 
open to persons of all religious denomina- 
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tions. The Bishop of Bristol has addressed 
a letter to his clergy, expressing his disap- 
proval of the projected college, because it 
does not provide for the erection of a chapel 
in which Divine worship shall be performed 
for the members of the Church of England, 
and the appointment of a president, or pre- 
ceptor in theology, to be a member of the 
Established Church, and a graduate of one 
of the Universities. On the 10th of De- 
cember a meeting of the shareholders was 
held. Much discussion was occasioned by 
several members having seceded on the 
ground that the college was not to be esta- 
blished on a religious foundation (Church of 
England) ; and a subsequent meeting was 
held to consider the propriety of entering 
into a subscription for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a chapel and theological lectureship 
within the college. 

Nov. 30. Soon after the performances 
had closed, Ramsgate Theatre was found to 
be on fire. From the combustible nature of 
the interior of the building, the flames raged 
with appalling foree : and as soon as a vent 
was obtained by the falling in of the roof, 
they illuminated the sky for miles round, 
and the sea, glowing with fiery tints in the 
darkness of the night, presented a spectacle 
worthy of admiration. Long’ before day- 
light the whole of this fine property, with 
all the scenery, dresses, decorations, &e. 
were consumed. The theatre is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Faucit Saville, and it is under- 
stood to be insured, but to no amount suf- 
ficient to cover the loss. 

A meeting of the Clergy of Bath has 
taken place, preparatory to the formation 
of a Local Board of the ‘‘ Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society.” The object of this in- 
stitution is to enable clergymen to prepare 
for the education and settlement of their 
children by means of mutual assurance; and 
to afford them an opportunity of securing a 
provision for themselves, their wives, and fa- 
milies, when more than ordinarily needed, 
namely, in sickness, in old age, and in 


death, 
—@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 24. The new Government Annuity 
Tables were published. The Act 10th Geo, 
1V. cap. 24, empowers the Commissioners 
for Reduction of the National Debt to grant 
life annuities, and annuities to continue for 
acertain limited term of years, such respec- 
tive annuities to commence either immedi- 
ately or at a future period, upon a transfer 
to the said Commissioners of any Bank An- 
nuities, or any Long Aunuities, as the con- 
sideration for the same. Payments may alsu 
be made in money, in lieu of transferring 
stock, 

In the extensive parish of Pancras 
(containing 20,000 { householders), there 
was collected last year 44,000/. for poor- 
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rates, and 12,000. for church-rates. The 
first Bill passed in 1805, when the poor- 
rates amounted to 13,000/. The vestry- 
clerk has upwards of 2,000/, a year, inde- 
pendent of law charges, which, for the last 
ten years, have averaged 1,2001. per annum. 
The sum paid for drugs within the same pe- 
riod amounts to 3,0002. 

Dec. 3 was the first day of the Smithfield 
market being held on the Thursday. 

Dec. 14. The metropolis and its environs 
were enveloped with a dense fog, and be- 

‘tween 11 and 12 o’clock it was hardly pos- 
sible to walk through the streets without 
danger. The shops were lighted the same 
as at night, and the horses of the stages 
coming into town were led by their drivers, 
the lamps not proving of the slightest use. 
Several accidents occurred. 

Dec. 16. The first public sale of the ma- 
terials of St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet-street, 
took place in the inquest-room. An iron 
standard, with copper vane, warranted 850 
years old, after much competition, sold for 
2l. 18.3; it weighed 3 ewt. The turret sold 
for 10s. only; and the flag and flag-staff 
produced only 12s. 

Dec. 20. In the Court of King’s Bench, 
Mr. Murray, the bookseller, was indicted for 
a libel on two men of colour, named Es- 
choffery and Lecesne, who were formerly 
inhabitants of Saint Domingo, but who, at 
the time of the revolution there, fled to Ja- 
maica to seek protection under the British 
Government. The libel was published in a 
work called ‘* The Annals of Jamaica,’’ and 
charged the prosecutors as ‘** most infamous 
characters, convicted felons, and miscre- 
ants.” For this foul charge there did not 
appear to be the slightest ground, and a ver- 
dict of guilty was returned. 


Government Prosecutions for Litel. 


Dec. 22. Messrs. Gutch, Fisher, and 
Alexander, the proprietor, printer, and editor 
of the Morning Journal, were tried in the 
King’s Bench, before Lord Tenterden, on 
an information filed by the Attorney-ge- 
neral ; the substance of which was, that the 
defendants had, on the 30th of May last, 
published a false and malicious libel on the 
Lord Chancellor, imputing to him that he 
had promoted Sir E. B. Sugden to the of- 
fice of Solicitor-general solely from corrupt 
motives, being induced to confer the said 
office upon him by a bribe of 80,0001. 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal, Lord Bexley, 
the Master of the Rolls, Karon Vaughan, 
Lord Holland, Mr. Courtenay, and several 
other gentlemen, gave it as their belief, that 
the words of the libel applied to the Lord 
Chancellor. Mr, Alexander defended him- 
self. The Jury almost immediately return- 
ed a verdict against ail the defendants, 

Dec. 23. The trial of the second infor- 
mation against the proprietors and publisher 
of the Morning Journal came on. The de- 
feudants were charged with having published 
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a false and wicked libel on his Majesty and 
his Government, with intent to defame and 
degrade his Majesty, and to bring him into 
contempt with his subjects. The defend- 
ants were found guilty of a libel on his Ma- 
jesty, but not on his Ministers; and the 
jury earnestly recommended them to the 
merciful consideration of the Court, as the 
articles in question had been written in atime 
of great public excitement. 

The trial of the third information against 
the same Journal was then proceeded in. 
The libel in this case stated that the House 
of Commons was bloated with corruption, 
and the House of Lords was not better ; 
and that his Majesty was a weak and imbe- 
cile Monarch, unable to uphold the dignity 
of his station. A verdict of guilty was re- 
corded against all the defendants, 

Dec. 24, .The proprietors of the Morn- 
ing Journal, Marsden, Isaacson, and Alexan- 
der, were tried on an indictment preferred by 
theDuke of Wellington foralibel on his Grace. 
The Attorney-general stated that the ar- 
ticle complained of appeared in the Morn- 
ing Journal after other prosecutions were 
pending, on the 30th July, (previous to 
which time Messrs. Gutch and Fisher had 
disconnected themselves from the Morning 
Journal). It purported to have been written 
by John Little Crosbie, A.M., Minister of 
Sydenham, Kent, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Duke of Cumberland. The libel was 
contained in a letter addressed to the Duke 
of Wellington, in which the writer, among 
other things, says:—‘*I hereby publicly 
arraign your Highness of the grossest trea- 
chery to your country, or else the most 
arrant cowardice, or if you please, treachery, 
cowardice, and artifice united.” Mr. Alex- 
ander, (one of the defendants) said, that 
with the libel, and the person who wrote 
it, he had nothing whatever to do, and he 
attributed the present prosecution to a de- 
sign of the Ministry, to restrain the liberty 
of the press, and crush those who dared to 
oppose it. The Jury, without retiring from 
the box, found all the defendants guilty. 

Dec. 24. The King v. Bell. This was 
an information against the editor of the A- 
las newspaper, for a libel upon the Lord 
Chancellor, imputing to the noble and 
learned Lord that he had bartered ecclsiasti- 
cal livings. Mr. Bell defended himself at 
great length. No person (he said) regretted 
the malignity of the press more than he did; 
but the law of libel was in such an undefined 
state, that it was impossible to tell where 
the boundaries were to confine a writer’s ima- 
gination. The Jury, after being absent 
from Court half an hour, brought in a ver- 
dict, which was written on paper, ‘‘ we 
find the defendant Guilty, but, in consider- 
ation of the circumstances, we recommend 
him to mercy.” Mr. Bell’s defence was 
highly complimented by the Chief Justice 
and Attorney-general. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Drury Lane. 


Nov. 29. A new comedy, from the pen 
of Lord Glengall, entitled The Follies of 
Fashion, was brought forward. The object 
of the noble author is to expose the errors 
incidental to high life, the intrigues of 
the aristocracy, and the vulgar imitations 
of the rich citizens of London, who as- 

ire to fashionable life on the west of 
Temple bar. The comedy was announced 
for repetition amidst universal applause. 

- Dec. 26. The Christmas pantomime was, 
Jack in the Box; or, Harlequin and the 
Princess of the Hidden Island. 

Covent GARDEN. 

Nov. 26. An historical drama, from the 
pen of Mr. Kemble, entitled, The Royal 
Fugitive, or, the Rights of Hospitality, was 
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produced. The hero of the piece is Prince 
Charles Stuart. It was extremely well re- 
ceived. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas pantomime was, 
Harlequin and Cock Robin, or, Vulcan and 
Venus. 

Avevput THEATRE. 

Dec. 3. An exhibition of great novelty 
was introduced. A new piece, written by 
Mr.Beazeley, under the title of the Elephant 
of Siam, or, the Fire Fiend, was brought 
forward, for the purpose of introducing the 
sagacious female elephant from Siam. The 
principal aim of the spectacle, as the name 
signifies, is to shew off to great advantage 
the tricks which the elephant can perform. 
At the conclusion of the piece a cry was 
raised for ‘¢ the Elephant,”’ who made her 
obeisance to the audience in a very graceful 
manner. 


Ge 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 
Dublin, Sept. 30. Charles Scudamore of 
Wimpole-street, London, M.D. F.R.S. 


knighted. 

Nov. 17. John M’Donald, esq. Lt.-Col. 
knighted. 

Nov. 21. Earl Amherst and Earl Howe 


to be Lords of his Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

Dec. 7. Right Hon. Stratford Canning 
and Right Hon. Robert Gordon, Ambassa- 
dor to the Sublime Ottoman Porte, to be 
G, C. B. 

Dec. 14, 1st Dragoons — Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord R. E. H. Somerset, 17th Light Drag. 
to be Colonel, vice Gen. Garth, dee.—17th 
Light Drag.: Major-Gen. Sir J. Elley, to 
be Col.—2d Foot: Major John Mac Ma- 
hon, 59th Foot, to be Major —17th Foot: 
Capt. J. W. Bouverie, to be Major.—37th 
Ditto: Capt. J. Rutledge Kell, to be Ma- 
jor.—59th Ditto: Major H. Waring, 2d 
Foot, to he Major.—ééth Ditto: Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir W. Anson, to be Col.—Ceylon 
Reg.: Lieut.-Col, Cha. Arch, Macalester, 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

Dec.17. 63d Foot: Lieut.-Col. Francis 
Battersby, to be Lieut.-Col.—s3d Ditto: 
Major Hon. Henry Dundas, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—97th Ditto: Brevet Major John Ty- 
ler, to be Major.—Unattached: Major A, 
Hope Pattison, 97th Foot, to be che. 
Col. of Infantry. 





Civit PrRereRMENTS. 
W. Bolland, esq. to be a Baron of the Ex- 


chequer. 


David Pollock, esq. to be Recorder of Maid- 
stone; Russell Gurney, esq. Common 
Pleader to the City of London ; and W.E. 
Burnaby, esq. Junior Counsel to the 
Kank of England; all vice Mr. Baron 
Bolland. 

Robert Benson, esq. to be Deputy Recorder 
of Salisbury, vice Mr. Tinney. 

Algernon Greville, esq. Private Secretary to 
the Duke of Wellington, to be Bath 
King at Arms. 

Rev. Thos. Kidd, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Norwich, vice Rev. 
Edward Valpy. 

Rev. R. Eden, to be Head Master of the In- 
stitution Grammar School, Hackuey ; and 
Mr. Thos. Dry, to be second Master. 





Ecc.esiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. F. H. Brickenden, Winford R. Somer- 
set. 

Rev. C. F. Broughton, Uttoxeter V. co. 
Stafford. 

Rev. W. Fletcher, Charsfield P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. P. D. Foulkes, Shebbear V. Devon. 

Rev. R. Grape, Hogsden R. Bucks. 

Rev. C. J. Myers, Flintham V. co. Notts. 

Rev. G, Preston, Christ Church V. with St. 
Leonard R. London. 

Rev. S. Raymond, Swindon R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. R.L. A. Roberts, Langwyfan R. Wales. 

Rev. W. H. Shelford, Preston R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. H. Watson, West Wratting V. with 
Tydd St. Giles R. co. Cambridge. 


iQ 
BIRTHS. 


July 3. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Hardy, 
Quartermaster-general at Bombay, a dau. 

Oct. 28. At Nice, the wife of the Right 
Hon. Thomas P, Courtenay, a dau. 


Nov. 10. At Whitehall-house, the Hon. 
Mrs. Wardlaw, a son. 12. At Norman- 
by, Lady Sheffield, a son. 23. At Pad- 
stow, the wife of Rev. Vernon Collins, of 
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Trewardale, a son and heir. 24, At Be- 
verley, the wife of Major Hutton, 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, a son and heir. At Castle 
Bromwich, the Countess of Bradford, a dau. 
Lately. In Sloane-street, the wife of 
Capt. J. Blood, 68th Foot, a son. At 
Argyll-house, the Countess of Aberdeen, a 
son. At Moulsey-hurst-house, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. D. St. Leger Hill, a dau. 
The lady of Lord Clanmorris, a son. At 
Florence, the wife of Thos. Jones Ireland, 
esq. @ son. In Bedford-sq. the wife of 
W. J. Lysley, esq. barrister-at-law, a dau. 
Dec. 1. At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. 
Anderson, a dau——At Deighton Grove, 























Births and Marriages. 


(Dee. 


near York, the wife of J. H. Fletcher, esq. 
surveyor, General Post Office, a dau. 
4. At the General Post Office, Mrs. Free- 
ling, ason. 5. At Castlebar, Ireland, the 
wife of Capt. A. Davis, 15th reg. a dau.— 
7. In Wilton-crescent, Lady Frances Hig- 
ginson, a dau. 9. In Fitzwilliam-square, 
Dublin, the Viscountess Bangor, a son——= 
11. At Wye Cottage, near Chepstow, the 
wife of William Anderson, esq. a dau. 
14. At Port Eliot, Lady Jemima Eliot, a 
son. 17. At Mistley Hall, the wife of 
the Right Hon. the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, a dau. 

















—_—e— 
MARRIAGES. 


July 9. At Madras, R. Fraser Lewis, 
esq. Master of H. M. Crown Office there, 
to Fanny Cleveland, second dau. of G. Ty- 
ler, esq. E.1.C. niece to Adm, Sir C. Tyler, 
and great grand-dau. of Anne, Baroness 

acre. 

Oct.29. At Westbury on Trim, in Glou- 
cestershire, Mr. Anthony Paine Moffatt of 
Bristol, to Mary, dau. of late John Brooks, 
esq. of Clifton. 

Nov. 2. In the city of Baltimore, Je- 
rome Napoleon Buonaparte to Susan May, 
only dau. of late Benj. Williams. 10. At 
the Earl of Rosslyn’s, St. James’s-square, 
Bethell Walrond, esq. M.P. of Montrath, 
Devonshire, to the Right Hon. Lady Janet 
St. Clair, only dau. of the Earl of Rosslyn. 
—--12. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Major Bruce to Isabella, third dau. of Col. 
Basset, and niece of the late Sir Rich. Bas- 
set. At St. Pancras Church, R, Bowcher 
Clarke, esq. barrister-at-law, to Emily Max- 
well, dau. of the late John Spooner, esq. of 
Upper Gower-street. 13. At Bath, the 
Rev. Cha. Rookes, Rector of Teffont, Wilts, 
to Mary, dau. of the late Capt. Rudsdell, 
R.N. 17. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, John Dunlop, esq. Gren. Guards, 
eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Dunlop, to C. C. 
Jackson, da. of Major-Gen. Sir R. Downes 
Jackson, K.C.B. At Chatteris, Cam- 
bridgeshire, D. B. Chapman, esq. of York- 
terrace, Regent’s Park, to Maria, dau. of 
Rev. Dr. Chalfield,» Vicar of Chatteris. 
21. At Sidmouth, Winsloe Phillipps, esq. 
Capt. 7th Hussars, to Cath. Aurora, only 
dau. of the late Col. James A. Kirkpatrick, 
E.LC. 23. At Elliogham, Northum- 
berland, H. S. Stephens, esq. to Mary, eld- 
est dau. of the late Tho. Haggerstun, esq. 
and niece to Sir Carnaby Haggerston, Bart. 
At Weymouth, R. Holden, esq. 4th 
Dragoon Guards, to Margaret, dau. of the 
late Bayles Wardell, esq. of Weymouth.— 
24. At Paris, R. S. Puget, esq. son of the 
late Rear-Adm. Sir Peter Puget, to Corne- 
lia, third dau. of the late J. Wallace, esq. of 
the Madras Civil Service-——s30. At Up- 


























holland, co. Lancaster, John, eldest son of 
Thos. Woodcock, esq. of Bank House, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of J. A. Hodson, esq. of 
Holland-grove, M. P. 

Lately. Rev. Edw. Gould, M.A. to Pe- 
nelope, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. Heigham, 
of Hunston Hall, Suffolk. ——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Lieut. W. C. Web- 
ber, R. N. second son of the Rev. Archd. 
Webber, to Cath. dau. of the late Col. G. 
Mason, Bengal Artillery. 

Dec. 1. At Cheriton, Kent, Audley J. 
Grier, esq. of the Queen’s Royals, to Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the late Hugh Ham- 
mersley, esq. of Sandgate. At Deptford, 
the Rev. John Harrington, of Guernsey, to 
Anne Spencer, third dau. of Capt. Wm. 
Young, R.N. At Boxwell, Gloucester- 
shire, J. G. Piguenit, esq. barrister-at-law, 
to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late Hon. 
Geo. Tyson, of St. Christopher's, 2. 
At Hackney, the Rev. W. Evans, Rector of 
Pusey, Berks, to Mary Eliz. only dau. of 
the late John Poore, esq. of Andover. 
At Theydon Garnon, Essex, the Rev. G. 
Ainslie, D.D. Master of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, to Emily, second dau. of W. C. 
Marsh, esq. of Park Hall, Essex. 3. At 
Sainby, Lincolnshire, H. Hawkins, esq. of 
the Priory at Royston, co. Hertford, to 
Maria Eleanor, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. 
Osborne, Rector of Haselbeach, co. North- 
a.npton. At Paris, George Vincent, esq. 
Capt. 4th reg. to Julia Mary Mallet, dau. 
of Thos, Mallet, esq. sen. of Jersey. 5. 
At Paddington, J. W. Daniell, esq. of Ted- 
dington, to Miss Eliz. Bacon, of Park-pl. 
Paddington-green. 7. At Dublin, the 
Hon. Rob. King, M.P. eldest son of Vise. 
Lorton, to Miss Anne Booth Gore, only 
sister of Sir R. B. Gore, Bart. of Lissadell, 
co. Sligo. 8. At Mitchelstown, co. 
Cork, Philip Davies Cooke, esq. of Owston, 
co. York, and Gwysaney Hall, co. Flint, to 
Lady Helena Caroline King, eldest dau. of 
the Earl of Kingston. At Gosforth, co. 
Northumberland, Wm. Henry Ord, esq. 
M.P. to Frances Vere Lorraine. 
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Tue Marguess or HEADFORT. 

Oct. 23. At Lausanne, after a few 
days illness, aged nearly 72, the Most 
Honourable Thomas Taylour, first Mar- 
quess of Headfort, second Earl Bective, 
of Bective-castle in the county of 
Meath, Viscount Headfort, and Baron 
Headfort of Headfort, co. Meath, and 
fourth Baronet of Kello in the same 
county; a Representative Peer of Ire- 
land; K.P.; a Lord of the King’s Bed- 
chamber; a Governor of the County 
of Meath ; and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 18, 1757, 
the eldest son of Thomas first Earl of 
Bective, K. P. by the Hon. Jane Rowley, 
eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Her- 
cules Rowley and Elizabeth Viscountess 
Longford. He was educated, it is be- 
lieved, at the University of Dublin, and, 
when Viscount Headfort, sat in the Irish 
Parliament for the borough of Kello. 

On the 4th of December 1778 he mar- 
ried Mary, only daughter and heiress of 
George Quin, of Qui: sborough, co. Clare, 
Esq. (uncle of the first Earl of Dunra- 
ven,) by Caroline, daughter of Sir Henry 
Cavendish, the first Baronet of Dove- 
ridge in Derbyshire, and aunt to the 
present Lord Waterpark. 

His Lordship became Earl of Bective 
by his father’s death, Feb. 14, 1795. His 
influence in Ireland was very consider- 
able, his estates being valued in 1800 
at 16,000/. per annum. He was a warm 
supporter of the Union; was one of the 
twenty-four original Representative 
Peers, then elected ; and was advanced 
in the same year to the Marquisate of 
Headfort, by patent dated Dec. 29, 1800. 

The Marquess of Headfort was elected 
a Knight of St. Patrick in 1807, and 
invested with the insignia worn by the 
then lately deceased Duke of Leinster. 
He was sworn a Lord of the King’s Bed- 
chamber, March 10, 1212; and he en- 
joyed the personal friendship of his pre- 
sent Majesty. 

In politics the Marquess was a whig, 
and a pro-Catholic. In 1806 he laid the 
first stone of a Roman Catholic chapel 
at Kello, and presented to it a beautiful 
altar-piece, the work of an Italian artist. 
His Lordship rarely delivered his senti- 
ments within the walls of-Parliament, 
and for several years had lived in com- 
parative retirement on the continent. 

By his Marchioness before named, who 
survived him, his Lordship had two sons 
and two daughters: 1. Lady Mary 
Taylour, Lady of the Bedchamber to 


the Princess Augusta; 2. Thomas, now 
Marquess of Headfort, and Knight in 
Parliament for the County of Meath 5 
he married in 1822 Olivia, only daugh- 
ter of Sir John Stevenson, Knt. and 
widow of Edward Tuite Dalton, Esq. and 
has a son, Thomas Ear! of Bective, born 
in 1822, and other children; 3. Lady 
Elizabeth-Jane Taylour ; and 4. Lord 
George Quin, who assumed that name 
on succeeding to the estates of bis ma- 
ternal ancestors ; he married in 1814 
Lady Georgiana-Charlotte Spencer, 3d 
daughter of the present Earl Spencer, 
K. G. and by that lady, who died in 
1823, has three surviving children, two 
sons and a daugbter. 





Gen. Sir J. P. DatryMp.e, Barr. 

Oct. 12. At Bath, aged 51, Major- 
Gen, Sir John Pringle Dalrymple, fifth 
Baronet of Hailes, co. Haddington, 

The house of Dalrymple of Hailes, of 
which Sir John was the last male de- 
scendant, was the youngest branch of 
the widely-spread family of the Earls of 
Staig. The first of Hailes was Sir John’s 
great-grandfather, the Hon. David 
Dalrymple, fifth sun of James first 
Viscount Stair, and younger brother to 
the first Earl.* The Hon. David Dal- 





* It is remarkable, that until the 
present decease there were in this fa- 
mily no less than five Baronets, all de- 
scended, in the male line, from the first 
Viscount Stair, who died in 1695: 1. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hamilton Dalrym- 
ple, descended from the Hon. Sir James 
Dalrymple, the Viscount’s second son, 
created a Baronet April 28, 1698; 2, 
Sir Hew Dalrymple-Hamilton, the re- 
presentative of the Hon. Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, the Viscount’s third son, cre-~ 
ated a Baronet at the same time as his 
brother; 3. Sir Robert Dalrymple-Horn- 
Elphinstone, descended from the third 
son of the same Hon. Sir Hew, and him- 
self created a Baronet in 1827; 4. Gen. 
Sir Hew-Whiteford Dalrymple, descend- 
ed from the fourth son of the same Hon. 
Sir Hew, and himself created a Baronet 
in 1814; and 5. Major-Gen. Sir Jobn- 
Pringle Dalrymple (the subject of this 
memoir) descended from the Hon. Sir 
David Dalrymple, the Viscount’s filth 
son, created a Baronet in 1700. The 
families of each branch are detailed in 
the Annual Peerage, so excellently com~ 
piled by the Misses Innes. 
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rymple was Lord-Advocate of Scotland 
from 1709 to 1720; and one of the 
Commissioners for adjusting the articles 
of the Union. His grandson, Sir David 
the third Baronet, was the celebrated 
Seottish Judge so well known by his 
official title of Lord Hailes. Lord Hailes 
died without issue in 1792,was succeeded 
by his nephew Sir James, the elder bro- 
ther of the Baronet now deceased. 

Sir Jobn Pringle Dalrymple was born 
Feb. 28, 1778, younger son of John Dal- 
rymple, Esq. who served the office of 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, by Anne- 
Young, daughter of Walter Pringle, 
Esq. of St. Kitt’ss He entered the 
army in 1790 as Ensign in the 40th re- 
giment ; was promoted to a Lieute- 
nancy in 1792, and to a Captaincy in 
the 19th foot in 1793, which he imme- 
diately exchanged for a commission in 
the 3d Guards. In 1794 he went to 
Fianders, where he served till the return 
of the British in the following year. He 
succeeded to a company, with the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel, Dec. 6, 1798. 

In 1800, by the loss of his brother Sir 
James at sea, he succeeded to the title 
of Baronet. 

In 1805 Sir John accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Hanover; and in July 1807 
went to Zealand, and was present at the 
siege of Copenhagen. He obtained the 
brevet of Colonel in 1808, and of Major- 
General in 1811; and in 1814 served 
for a short time on the Staff of Scotland. 

Sir Johu married Dec. 28, 1807, 
Mary, second daughter of Edward Rush- 
worth, Esq. of Farringford Hill, in the 
Isle of Wight, and M.P. for Newport, by 
the younger daughter and cobeiress of 
Leonard last Lord Holmes ; but had no 
issue. Sir John had, in consequence of 
his marriage, resided in the vicinity of 
his wife’s relations. His seat was the 
Villetta, near Lymington ; and he was 
an active Magistrate for the County of 
Southampton. 





Sin WititiAmM ARBUTHNOT, Bart. 

Sept. 18. Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 
62, Sir William Arbuthnot, of Edin- 
burgh, Bart. 

Sir William was born Dec. 24, 1766, 
the son of Robert Arbuthnot, of Haddo, 
by Mary, daughter of John Urquhart, 
of Cromarty. He served the office of 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh in i822, and, 
having in that capacity had the honour 
of entertaining his Majesty on his visit 
to that capital, was raised to a Baro- 
netcy by patent dated April 3, 1823. 

To abilities of a high order, and 
knowledge of great extent, Sir William 
Arbuthnot added a degree of good- 
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nature which it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to call matchless. It was not con- 
fined to his own happy fire-side, but 
was not less his peculiar charrcteristic 
in every quarter where his influence 
could be useful. To have entertained his 
Sovereign in the city over which be pre- 
sided in such a manner as not only to 
gratify the illustrious personage whom 
it was so essentially his duty to please, 
but also to satisfy the whole mass of his 
countrymen, that the reception given to 
their King was suitable to the dignity of 
the nation so highly honoured, was a 
very important service, and such as will 
not soon be forgotten. 

Sir William married Sept. 17, 1800, 
Anne, daughter of John Alves, M.D. of 
Shipland, and had issue seven sons and 
two daughters: 1. Sir Robert-Keith 
Arbuthnot, who has succeeded to the 
title; 2. John-Alves; 3. George-Clark ; 
4. Archibald-Francis ; 5. William-Ur- 
qubart; 6. Edward-Jones; 7. Henry- 
Dundas; 8. Mary; and 9. Anne. 

Lieut.-GEN. FYERs. 

Oct.27. In Dublin, Lieut.-General 
William Fyers, Commanding Engineer 
in Ireland, and the oldest General of 
Engineers in the British service. 

He commenced his military duties in 
1773, as Ensign in the corps of En- 
gineers in the new works on Ports- 
mouth-common, and was immediately 
after appointed Second Lieutenaiit. In 
1774 he was ordered to Plymouth, and 
in the following year he joined the army 
under Sir William Howe, at Boston. 
He served in America during the whole 
war, and was present in most of the 
principal actions. In a year after the 
peace he was stationed at Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. He was promoted to be First 
Lieutenant 1779, and Capt.-Lieutenant 
1787. From Halifax he returned to Eng- 
land,and was employed in thePortsmouth 
district till 1788, when he was ordered 
to Gibraltar. In that garrison he after- 
wards succeeded Gen. Moore, as Com- 
manding Engineer, and remained in 
that situation for twelve years, until in 
1807 he was ordered to England, and 
appointed Deputy Inspector-general of 
Fortifications. Whilst at Gibraltar he 
was promoted to be Captain 1793, 
brevet Major 1795, Lieut.-Colonel 1800, 
Lieut.-Col. of Engineers same’ year, 
and Colonel of the same 1806. In 1809 
he served as Colonel and Commanding 
Engineer with the expedition to Wal- 
cheren. In 1811 he received the rank of 
Major-General, andin the same year he 
was appointed Commanding Engineer 
in Ireland. He obtained the brevet of 
Lieut.-General in 1819. 
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Tue Rev. Joun Guarp, B.D. 

The Rev. John Guard, B. D. whose 
death is recorded in p. 378, was a man 
of excellent natural abilities, of great 
literary accomplishments, and a sound 
classic; and of a disposition the most 
kind, affectionate, and generous. 

He was the eldest son of the late 
John and Susan Guard, of Honiton, in 
the county of Devon, and educated at 
Exeter school, under the late Rev. Mr. 
Marshall, of whom he was always a fa- 
vourite pupil. Inthe year 1782 he was 
admitted a member of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and thence, in the same year, 
elected a Scholar of Corpus Christi, 
where be was much distinguished for 
his college exercises, and particularly 
for the skill and elegance with which he 
wrote Latin verse, the construction of 
which, as the late Public Orator, Mr. 
Crowe, testified, no man of his time 
better understood. Eventually he be- 
came a Fellow and Tutor of that So- 
ciety ; to whose exertions in which lat- 
ter capacity some distinguished scho- 
lars of the present day are indebted. 

During his residence at Oxford, a pe- 
tiod of about seventeen years, spent 
with profit to others and pleasure to 
himself, he was nominated by Bishop 
Porteus one of the Preachers of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chapel at Whitehall, which, 
though an annual office, he retained for 
a much longer term. 

In the year 1799 he retired from Uni- 
versity duties to reside at Pottern in 
Wiltshire; about which time he was 
collated. by his friend Dr. Douglas, late 
Bishop of Salisbury, to a Prebendal stall 
iy that cathedral. 

In 1802 he accepted from the same 
patron the vicarage of Minty in Wilt- 
Shire. This however he soon resigned 
for the rectory of Pembridge, on the 
presentation of the President and Fel- 
lows of Corpus Christi. Here his lite- 
rary habits were a source of never-fail- 
ing recreation; and his taste and ta- 
lents displayed themselves in a great 
variety of compositions. These he was 
never induced to offer to the world, 
being chiefly written with a view to in- 
dulge the solicitations of private friend- 
ship, rather than with any desire of en- 
gaging public reputation, or of courting 
public praise. In this beautiful retire- 
ment he passed the remainder of his 
days, having been rector of that parish 
twenty-seven years. 





RosBerT Ropertson, M.D. 
Lately. At Greenwich, aged 87, Ro- 
bert Robertson, M.D. F.R.S. and S.A. 
a Director of Greenwich Hospital, and 
Gent. Mac. Decemter, 1829. 
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formerly a Physician to that establish- 
ment. 

This gentleman at an early age began 
his professional career in his Majesty’s 
navy, and was the author of * An Essay 
on Fevers; wherein their theoretic ge- 
nera, species, and various denomina- 
tions are, from observation and experi- 
ence, for thirty years, in Europe, Asia, 
and America, and on the intermediate 
seas, reduced under their characteristic 
genus, Febrile Infection ; and the Cure 
established on philosophical induction.” 
This was published in an octavo volume 
1790; the writer rejecied all the sys- 
tematical divisions of fevers, and main- 
tained “that febrile infection, or idio- 
pathic fever, is always and every where 
the same, and more or less infectious” 
(see an article in the Monthly Review, 
vol. x. pp. 568—572). He afterwards 
pursued the subject in ‘* Observations 
on the Jail, Hospital, or Ship Fever, 
made in various parts of Europe and 
America,”’ 1792, 8vo; and also pub- 
lished, ** Synopsis Morborum; or, Ob- 
servations on the principal Diseases in- 
cidental to Seamen and Soldiers,” 1810, 
two volumes 8vo ; and some articles in 
Duncan’s Annals of Medicine. 





Rosert Hamitton, LL.D. 

Aug. 14. At Aberdeen, aged 86, Ro- 
bert Hamilton, LL.D. F.R.S, Edinburgh, 
Professor of Mathematics ia the Ma- 
rischal College. 

This gentleman had been for fifty 
years a Professor at that University. 
His first chair was that of the Oriental 
Languages; he was appointed to that 
of Natural Philosophy about 1782, and 
held it until removed to that of Mathe- 
tics about 1817. He was the author of 
the well-known treatises on finance, the 
sinking fund, &c. in opposition to the 
calculations of Dr. Price. His publica- 
tions were entitled “ An Introduction to 
Merchandize,” 1777, two vols. 8vo; 
*€ System of Arithmetic and Buok-keep- 
ing,”’ 1788, 12mo3 and ‘* An Enquiry 
into the rise and progress, the redemp- 
tion and present state of management 
of the National Debt of Great Britain,” 
8vo, 1813. 





Rev. Tuomas Watkins, F.R.S. 

Oct. 15. At Pennoyre, Brecknock- 
shire, after a long and painful illness, 
aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Watkins, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Rector of Liandafi- 
log, and Vicar of Liandefalley. 

He was the younger son of Pennoyre 
Watkins, Esq. who died in 1791, and of 
whom a character will be found in our 
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vol. txt. p. 485. We are there told 
(probably by the hand now deceased) 
that that gentleman “ had, by his dili- 
gence and very uncommon abilities in 
the law, ‘as an attorney and convey- 
ancer, made a fortune of more than 
20001. a-year in landed estates, and had 
purchased valuable church preferment 
for the youngest of his two sons.” 

The deceased was of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he attained the degree of 
M.A. in 1780. He was presented to 
Liandafilog (a living in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor) in 1799, and Llande- 
falley in 1800 by the trustees of his late 
father. 

In the years 1787, 1788, and 1789, he 
made an extensive tour on the conti- 
nent, his ohservations during which, in 
the form of letters to his father, were 
published in 1792, in two volumes 8vo. 
under the title of ‘“ Travels through 
Swisserland, Italy, Sicily, the Greek 
Islands, to Constantinople, throtgh part 
of Greece, Ragusa, and the Dalmatian 
Isles.” This publication received a 
strict critical examination (from the 
hands of Mr. Gough) in our vol. Lx. 
pp- 640—645 ; and is noticed in the 
Monthly Review, New Series, vol. x1. pp. 
121—133. A second edition was pub- 
lished in 1794 (ibid. xv. 355). 

Mr. Watkins was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1794, and a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1796. 





Wiiiiam Wap», Eso. F. L.S. 

Aug. 29. By an accident on his road 
from Killarney to Mitchelstown, aged 52, 
William Wadd, Esq. of Park-place, St. 
James’s, Surgeon-extraordinary to his 
Majesty, one of the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and a member of 
the Court of Examiners, a Fellow of the 
Linnean Society, and of the Societé de 
Medecine at Paris. 

This highly esteemed and much re- 
gretted gentleman was the eldest son of 
Solomon Wadd, Esq. an eminent sur- 
geon resident in Basinghall-street for 
more than half acentury, anda member 
of the Corporation of London for up- 
wards of forty years. He died at an 
advanced age in 1821; see our vol. xc. 
i. p. 184. Having been initiated in his 
profession by his father, Mr. Wadd be- 
came a pupil of Sir James Earle, and 
apprenticed to him at St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital in 1797. He afterwards stood a 
contest for Assistant-surgeon tothat no- 
ble institution; bat was outnumbered 
by the present Mr. Vincent. Mr. Wadd 
then commenced business as a consult- 
ing surgeon at the west end of the town, 
where his practice was chiefly among 
the higher circles. For the last six or 


Osituary.—William Wadd, Esq. 
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seven years he was one of the Council of 
the College of Surgeons; and, only a 
few weeks before his death, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Abernethy as a 
member of the Court of Examiners. 

From the year 1807 Mr. Wadd pub- 
lished several professional works on 
Strictures, &c. of much practical utility, 
besides contributing largely to the Me- 
dical Journal. During his leisure hours 
he employed himself in etching nume- 
rous anatomical plates, an art in which 
he had received the instructions of his 
friend Mr. Hills, ** whose philosophical 
pursuits and eminent talents as an 
artist are well known.” In vol. LXXXvI. 
pt. i. p. 240, will be found a review of 
Mr. Wadd’s “ Cases of Diseased Blad- 
der,”’ &c. which work is illustrated by 
twenty-one of his etchings; ‘ Cases in 
Surgery, on the malfurmation and dis- 
eases of the head,’”’ published in 1819, 
also contains several, as well as other of 
his publications; but many which he 
engraved were never published. 

In 1824 Mr. Wadd published the first 
of a series of collections of medical 
anecdotes and facetia, his affection for 
which had peeped out in some of his 
more serious publications, and for which 
his inquiring and lively turn peculiarly 
fitted him. The volume to which we 
allude is intituled “* Nuge Chirurgice ; 
or, a Biographical Miscellany, illustra- 
tive of a Collection of Professional Por- 
traits;’’ and it is reviewed, with some 
copious extracts, in our vol. xClv, i. 
340—5. 

It was followed, in 1827, by ** Nuge 
Canore ; or, Epitaphian Mementoes 
(in stone-cutters’ verse) of the Medici 
family of modern times. By Unus 
Quorum” (see vol. xcvil. i. 242); and 
in the same year, by ‘* Mems., Maxims, 
and Memoirs” (ibid. ii. 533). 

Mr. Wadd’s last amusing publication 
was on the subject of corpulence,—one 
which had particularly interested bim 
for many years. His first researches on 
the subject appeared anonymously in 
1810, under the title of ‘* Cursory Re- 
marks on Corpulence’” (see our vol. 
LXXX. i. 153), which arrived at a third 
edition in 1817 (when a second review 
was given in our vol. LXXXVII, i. 333). 
The entertaining publication of 1828 
bore the droll alliterative title of ** Com- 
ments on Corpulency, Lineaments of 
Leanness, Mems. on Diet and Dietetics” 
(see our last volume, ii. 542). His ta- 
lents in etching were displayed in it in 
some caricature plates worthy of a 
disciple of Cruikshank; and the lite- 
rary department raised the humourous 
author toa lofty pinnacle in the temple 
of Comus. 
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Sad is the contrast to turn to the me- 
lancholy and premature termination of 
Mr. Wadd’s life. He had left town 
about ten days before, in company with 
Arthur Teggart, Esq. of Pall Mall, 
Apothecary Extraordinary to his Ma- 
jesty, for a short tour in the south of 
Ireland ; and, after spending a few days 
at Killarney, was proceeding in a post- 
chaise to Mitchelstown, the seat of the 
Earl of Kingston. About a mile and a 
half from Killarney the horses, through 
some negiect of the driver, took head, 
when Mr. Wadd opened the chaise-door, 
and in jumping out fell tothe ground, Mr. 
Teggart remained in the carriage ; and 
after being carried two miles, got safely 
out of it, the horses having been checked 
by a park-wall. On Mr. Teggart’s re- 
turning to the spot where Mr. Wadd 
lay, he found that unfortunate gentle- 
man quite dead, although he had ima- 
gined that he saw him on his feet after 
the fall. 

Mr.Wadd was a man of cheerful disposi- 
tion and of high talents, and one much 
beloved and respected by all who knew 
him. Full of anecdote, he was a most 
entertaining companion, but at the 
same time intellectual and instructive ; 
so that while you laughed with the wit, 
you never ceased to regard the man of 
information and science. 

The quaint and pleasant style in 
which his latter productions were writ- 
ten, procured for him generally the 
appellation of “ the facetivus,’’ a term 
which his manners and conversation in 
society were highly calculated to sup- 
port. The most perfect good humour, 
with a certain drollery of expression, 
were his characteristics; but where 
difficulty or danger presented themselves 
his professional career was marked by 
promptness and energy. Few medical 
men had so little quackery about them 
as Mr. Wadd; with his patients be was 
candid, while his candour.was that of 
a gentleman and a friend. He has left 
a widow and one daughter, having lost 
his only son, who was drowned at the 
Mauritius, in March 1828. 





Rev. SAMUEL CROWTHER. 

Sept.28. In Ely-place, aged 60, the Rev. 
Samuel Crowther, M. A, Vicar of Christ 
Church, Newgate-street, with the rec- 
tory of St. Leonard’s, Foster-lane, and 
joint Lecturer of St. Butolph, Bishops- 
gate. 

Mr. Crowther was born June 9, 1769, 
in New Boswell-court, near Temple 
Bar. His father was Bryan Crowther, 
Esq. for many years Surgeon to Bride- 
well and Bethlehem hospitals, and au- 
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thor of some professional works (see his 
death recorded in our volume for 1815, 
i. p. 473), and bis mother a daughter of 
Samuel Richardson, the celebrated no- 
velist. He was educated successively 
at Croydon Free-school, and Winches- 
ter college, and from the latter was 
elected Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
He was ordained Deacon in 1792, and 
Priest in 1793; was first Curate at East 
Bergholt in Suffolk; and afterwards, 
from 1795 to 1800, at Barking in Es- 
sex. It was at the commencement of 
ths latter year that he was elected by 
the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s hos- 
pital to the united livings of Christ 
Church, and St. Leonard, Foster-lane. 

In this situation his activity and po- 
pularity soon became conspicuous; he 
opened in 1801 a Sunday evening lec- 
ture, which has been ever since conti- 
nued ; and in the same year was elected 
alternate afternoon Lecturer at St. Bo- 
tolpb, Bishopsgate; the duties of all 
which he fulfilled for twenty-four years, 
until on Sunday, March 27, 1625, he was 
suddenly attacked by an apoplectic 
stroke, whilst reading the morning 
service. From this affliction be never so 
far recovered as to resume his public 
labours, though his mental faculties and 
bodily strength were partially restored, 
and happily enabled him to enjoy the 
comforts of his domestic circle, and of 
religion, in the close of life. 

Mr. Crowther was President of Sion 
College in 1819-20, and preached the 
usual Latin sermon at St. Alphage, 
London Wall, at the conclusion of his 
office. His publications consist of only 
a few single sermons, of which two 
were on the deaths of the Princess 
Charlotte and King George the Third. 
He married, in 1804, a daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. H. Ware, of Dublin,—and that 
lady survives him. Their eldest son has 
been afflicted with blindness from four 
years old, and was consequently the 
source of much grief and anxiety to his 
parents; but our afflictions teach us 
sympathy with others, and Mr. Crow- 
ther was eminently active in works of 
mercy aud benevolence, especially to 
the rising generation: 

Mr. Crowther’s funeral took place on 
the 8th of October. The hearse was 
preceded by twelve mourning coaches, 
containing the Churchwardens, the Rev. 
W. Goode, Curate, the Rev. S. Burder, 
Afternoon Lecturer, the Rev. H. J. 
Newbery, Evening Lecturer, the Rev. T. 
H. Horne, G. H. Hatch, T. H. Causton, 
and others connected with Christ’s hos- 
pital, &e. and several of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of the parish. Fol- 
lowing the hearse were three mourning 
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coaches containing the family and more 
intimate friends, among whom was the 
Rev. H. Budd; and the procession was 
closed by the carriages of the Lord 
Mayor elect (Jobn Crowder, Esq. Alder- 
man of the Ward), T. Kelly, Esq. late 
Sheriff, and T. Poynder, jun. Esq. Trea- 
surer of Christ’s hospital. The service 
was read by the Rev. Joseph Simpson, 
Lecturer of Clapham. On the following 
Sunday a funeral sermon was preached 
at Christ Church, by the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, the Vicar of Islington; which 
has since been published for the benefit 
of Mr. Crowther’s blind son.* 

There is an excellent portrait of the 
late Vicar of Christ Church of a large 
size; and it has recently been well co- 
pied in a weekly publication entitled 
*¢ The Pulpit.” 





Rev. Joun Harris. | 

Dec. 1. In Wilmington-square, aged 
75, the Rev. John Harris, formerly of 
Aylesbury, where he officiated for nearly 
forty years as the pastor of a church of 
Protestant Dissenters. 

His ancestors, both in the male and 
female line, were persons of conse- 
quence among the conscientious Pro- 
testant Dissenters of their time, and 
were proverbially spoken of as patterns 
of probity and honour, of which virtues 
their descendant was possessed in an 
eminent degree. Mr. Harris’s father 
was a respestable tradesman in London, 
who, finding his son from infancy was 
partial to reading and study (induced in 
a great measure by his not entering 
into youthful bodily exercise, owing to 
weakness occasioned by a spasmodic 
affection in the neck), and when ad- 
vancing in age evincing a strong pro- 
pensity to become a Dissenting Mi- 
nister, placed him in the Homerton 
academy, where his assiduity in the 
pursuit of his theological studies was 
highly praiseworthy. 

Having finished his education, he 
was on the 22d.of Oct. 1777, ordained 
at Aylesbury, by the Superintending 
Divines, Pastor of the church of Pro- 
testant Dissenters meeting at that 
place ; the formule of which, from the 
certificate of bis ordination, is of a na- 
ture very similar to that adopted on the 
ordination of priests in the Established 
Church. 





* An injudicious attack upon Win- 
chester School made by Mr. Wilson in 
this publication, will, we trust, find its 
refutation in a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Canon Bowles, in our present Number, 
p. 489. 
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On the 28th Nov. in that year he 
married Mary, one of the daughters of 
the Rev. Dr. Watson (a celebrated Dis- 
senting Minister in his day), and sister 
to the late Sir James Watson, Chief 
Justice at Bengal, and to the late Wil- 
liam Watson, Esq. Chairman of the 
Middlesex Sessions, and also to the Rev. 
Dr. Watson, of Woolwich. 

At the time Mr. Harris first took up 
his residence at Ayiesbury, he con- 
tracted an intimacy with Mortimer the 
painter, who then resided there, which 
terminated only with the death of that 
celebrated and original artist. On that 
melancholy occasion Mr. Harris wrote 
a memoir of Moitimer’s life, which Dr. 
Bates, late of Little Missenden, a phy- 
sician and a gentleman of great learn- 
ing, science, and taste, pronounced to 
be, and always spoke of, as being the 
most beautiful and perfect biographical 
composition he had ever read. 

Ta 1815 Mr. Harris retired from his 
Ministry, partly in consequence of the 
deaths of many valuable friends in 
Aylesbury and its neighbourhood, and 
partly from the feeling that by residing 
in the vicinity of London he should, in 
his latter years, be more in the society 
of his own and his wife’s relatives. 

No abatement ever took place in Mr. 
Harris's love of reading; so that upon 
his leaving Aylesbury, and coming to 
live near London, be became an almost 
daily frequenter of the British Museum, 
This habit he continued until within 
about a year of his death, when he was 
induced by his late wife’s niece (who 
lived with him after bis wife’s death, 
which happened in October 1818,) to 
relinquish it, she baving discovered that 
he had been plundered of considerable 
sums of muney by artful and designing 
persons, who had waylaid him, and, 
taking advantage of his charitable dis- 
pvsition and his almost nerveless state 
of body, had induced him, sometimes 
by entreaty, and sometimes by force, to 
part with what money he had about 
bim. Too much praisecannot be given 
to this lady for her kind attentions to 
him; for, after she had made the disco- 
very to what extent he had been pil- 
fered, she invariably accompanied him 
whenever be went from home: indeed 
her attentions were uniform and unre- 
mitted to the moment of his death; and 
the writer of this article (his only sur- 
viving relative) will ever feel, he trusts, 
a lively sense of gratitude to her for the 
affectionate care she took of him. 

The moral principle which governed 
all his actions was strict good will and 
charitable feeling to all men, which he 
earried to so high a point, that his be- 
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nevolence to public and local institu- 
tions for the relief of the poor, and his 
private donations for their comfort,were 
such as trenched upon his own means 
to such a degree, that, in comparison 
with his income, he, with only the means 
of a peasant, must be considered as 
having acted with the noble generosity 
worthy of a wealthy prince. 

The writer of this article is about two 
years less advanced in age than his de- 
ceased relative; and he can truly say, 
that from the time either of them were 
capable of knowing any thing, and of 
appreciating the pleasures of friendly 
intercourse, they have never been pre- 
vented from deriving that pleasure, and 
that during a period of seventy years no 
circumstance has ever occurred which 
has ruffled the temper of the one with 
regard to the other; nor, to the writer’s 
knowledge, does he believe that Mr. 
Harris in his whole life ever bore ill 
will against, or spoke unfavourably of, 
any person ; but, on the contrary, has 
been known, when others who have 
thought that he had been injured, and 
therefore deemed it right that he should 
ask for redress or acknowledgement, he 
would say, ‘““No; lseek not vengeance.” 

In short, his whole life was a com- 
pound of unaffected humility, simpli- 
city, urbanity, suavity of manners, kind 
heartedness, unostentatious religious 
feeling and moral conduct: rarely met 
with, but much to be desired. 

E. S. F. 





WiuiaM Kenrick, Eso. 

Oct. 21. At Broome, near Dorking, 
William Kenrick, Esq. Second Justice of 
Anglesey, Carnarvon, and Merioneth. 

Mr. Kenrick was son of the Rev. Mat- 
thew Kenrick, LL.D. Rector of Bletch- 
ingly, who died in 1803 (see vol. Lx, 
p- 791). He was returned one of the 
Members in Parliament for that bo- 
rough at the general election in 1806 
and 1807, and sat till 1812. He was 
appointed Master of the King’s House- 
hold, June 27, 1810; and resigned that 
post on being appointed a Welch Judge. 

Mr. Kenrick purchased the estate, at 
which he died, in the parish of Beteh- 
worth, Surrey. It was then a gentle- 
man’s mansion, with a handsome de- 
mesne, belonging to Mr. Petty, and 
called Tranquil-dale. Mr. Kenrick gave 
it the name of Broome, improved the 
house, and made additional purchases. 
Mr. Kenrick has left a son of his own 
name, born in 1812, and three daugh- 
ters, Frances, Eliza, and Jane. 





J. W. BennistER, Esq. 
Aug. At Sierra Leone, aged 55, John 


William Bannister, Esq. Chief Justice 
and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court 
in that Colony. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
John Bannister, Esq. of Steyuing in 
Sussex; and was brought up to ‘the 
navy. He was a midshipman from the 
early age of nine years; and saw much 
hard and honourable service on the 
North American station. He was gene- 
rally fortunate in sailing with distin- 
guished captains; and was appointed 
Acting Lieutenant by Admiral Sir J. B. 
Warren, for his gallantry in the Guer- 
riere at the time of her capture. In 
1814 he was confirmed in that rank ; 
but, although he offered to accompany 
Captain Tuckey to Congo, and to serve 
in other expeditions, he did not succeed 
in obtaining employment after the 
peace. In all bis ships he had beena 
favourite with the officers of all ranks; 
and he left active service with the re- 
putation of a good seaman and a daring 
officer. 

Although Mr. Bannister quitted school 
(at Waterbury in Kent, under the Rev. 
Mr. Cooper,) too early to have then 
made much proficiency even in common 
learning, masters had been provided in 
most of his ships; and, upon returning 
from the Mediterranean before the Ame- 
rican war, be was sent for some time, 
with great benefit, to an eminent naval 
teacher at Portsmouth. Always pro- 
perly appreciating the value of litera- 
ture, be pursued general studies at 
home with assiduity after the peace, 
and then advanced himself in the ma- 
thematics under good instructors. In 
1819 Mr. Bannister located a tract of 
land in Upper Canada, and entered 
earnestly into colonial interests ; some 
of which he endeavoured to promote by 
a pamphlet, published in London in 
1822, entitled ‘* Sketches and Plans for 
settling in Upper Canada a portion of 
the unemployed Labourers of Great 
Britain and Ireland” (re-published in 
1826). Perceiving in Canada that in- 
fluence might be gained through the 
practice of the Jaw, he came home, and 
was called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1826, with the intention of 
returning to North America. In 1828, 
however, he went as Chief Justice to 
Sierra Leone; fearless alike of the 
perils of that climate, as of those which 
he had experienced in his naval career, 
and endued with the same ardour to 
rise in his lately-adopted as in his ori- 
ginal profession. In this colony, as 
elsewhere, the energy and kindliness of 
Mr. Bannister’s character did not fail to 
be developed. He performed his judi- 
cial duties exemplarily to all, and espe- 
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cially impressed the coloured people 
with a conviction of his just estimate of 
their rights and claims. A striking in- 
stance was this: a woman of colour 
complained.to him that her young 
daughter was detained, under gross cir- 
cumstances, by a white resident in 
Sierra Leone; and upon the ordinary 
messenger being resisted in executing 
an order for restoring ber, the Chief 
Justice personally compelled obedience 
to the writ. 





M. Dumont. 

Lately. At Milan, aged 70, M. Ste- 
phen Dumont, the celebrated jurist, and 
translator into French of the works of 
Jeremy Bentham. 

M. Dumont was born at Geneva. In 
early life hestruggled with and overcame 
the disadvantages of poverty, and the 
brilliancy of his first studies foretold the 
success of his future literary career. He 
was educated for the church, and at the 
early age of twenty-two bis persuasive 
and animated eloquence in the pulpit, 
the clearness and elegance of his dic- 
tion, joined to an impressive delivery, 
attracted crowds of eager auditors. The 
political disturbances of 1782 induced 
him to quit bis native country, and the 
scene of his popularity as a preacher 
was transferred to Petersburgh, where 
he was received as pastor of the reformed 
church. He also visited England about 
this period. 

In the summer of 1789, the season of 
promise and hope, especially to a Gene- 
vese exile, Dumont went to France and 
renewed his acquaintance with Mira- 
beau, whom he found occupied in the 
composition of his journal, the ‘* Courier 
de Provence,” aided by Duroveray, Cla- 
viere, and others, who had been expelled 
from Geneva for liberty. Dumont took 
an active and very effectual part in it. 
A variety of observations on the depart- 
mental division and municipal adminis- 
tration of France, subjects which have 
for the last two years agitated that coun- 
try, were then pubished in Mirabeau’s 
Journal, by Dumont. His friend George 
Wilson used to relate, that one day, 
when they were dining together at a 
table d’hote at Versailles, he saw Du- 
mont engaged in writing the most cele- 
brated paragraph of Mirabeau’s address 
to the King for the removal of the 
troops, which was believed to have been 
entirely written by himself. It is cer- 
tain that he reported several of Mira- 
beau’s speeches, which he embellished 
and strengthened from his own stores, 
with that disinterested sacrifice of his 
own reputation to the diffusion of what 
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he considered truth, which accompanied 
him through life. It is no less certain 
that he was an utter stranger to the 
ambiguous projects imputed to thuse 
whose general and avowed principles 
only he promoted. Many years after- 
wards, when asked by a friend to write 
the life of Mirabeau, he answered, ** No! 
I know it too well.” 

In 1791 he returned to England. In 
the eventful years which followed he 
continued chiefly to live at Lansdowne- 
house, or at Bowood, where the must 
remarkable men of Europe, as well as of 
England, were frequent and welcome 
guests. During the latter part of them 
he began to form an intimate friendship 
with Lord Holland, whom he had known 
from childhood ; and he was one of the 
members of the society of familiar 
friends, the habitual visitors of Holland- 
house during thirty years. With a 
mind stored with useful information, a 
sound, discriminating judgment, a lively 
fancy, and a style abounding with point, 
M. Dumont was considered capable of 
composing original works, which would 
have insured to him a great immediate. 
reputation. This he sacrificed to the 
exposition, developement, and adapta- 
tion of those principles which have con- 
nected his name with that of the emi- 
nent English author on legislation, ‘If 
it seldom happens,” says a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review (Sir S, Romilly), 
“that to such extraordinary talent as 
Bentham possesses is united an ardent 
desire to devote them totally and exclu- 
sively to the service of mankind, it is 
no less uncommon to find a writer pos- 
sessed of the eloquence, and powers of 
developement, and the perspicuity and 
vigour of expression which so eminently 
distinguish Dumont, contented, instead 
of applying his great endowments to 
some original work which might immor- 
talize himself, to submit, from no other 
motive than that of benefiting his fellow 
creatures, to the humble office of setting 
forth another’s ideas to advantage, and 
of advancing another's fame.””—Ed, Rev, 
No. 57, p. 237. 

In 1814 M. Dumont returned to his 
native country, which had just recovered 
its independent government, and in the 
language of a Swiss journal, ‘* to her in- 
terest he devoted his time, bis knowledge, 
and his eloquence. Eager for steady 
improvement, the cause of truth was 
proclaimed by him without bitterness— 
that of liberty without violence. In the 
Representative Assembly, in its com- 
mittees, and in society, he captivated 
every mind, and obtained that confi- 
dence and respect from others which 
was due to the extent of his views, the 
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soundness of his opinions, the grasp of 
his intellect, and the purity of his inten- 
tions.” 

The remains of Mons. Dumont were 
brought to Geneva, and interred beside 
those of Mons. C, Pictet. 





Count Darv. 


Sept.5. At his country seat near 
Paris, of apoplexy, in his 62d year, 
Count Daru, the author of the ** History 
of Venice,” an active member of the 
Chamber of Peers, and formerly one of 
Napoleon’s Intendant-generals. 

Buonaparte, in speaking of the Count 
at St. Helena, said ‘ that be was as la- 
borious as an ox, and as brave as a 
ion.” As an old minister, as a distin- 
zuished member of the Chamber of 
Peers, as an academician celebrated for 

he excellence of his writings, M. Daru 
iias left behind him a memory honoured 
by public regret. In the high offices 
which he filled under the Imperial Go- 
vernment, he was always distinguished 
by singular ability and the most honour- 
able disinterestedness, An_ inflexible 
observer of regularity himself, he re- 
quired it of others; but, indefatigable 
and harsh tu himself, he gave the exam- 
ple of industry with an ardour and force 
truly extraordinary. He was equal to 
the incredible activity of the head of the 
empire, and could perform as much as 
was required of him by the ardent spirit 
and rapid insight into affairs which dis- 
tinguisbed Napoleon. In a life em- 
ployed in such laborious occupation, the 
taste for literature and poetry never de- 
serted M. Daru. Removed from his 
public employments after the restora- 
tion, he employed his leisure on that ex- 
tensive and learned work, the “ History 
of Venice.” A memorable act of conci- 
liation and justice, which incorporated 
into the new constitutional system many 
men who had been distinguished under 
former governments, soon called him to 
the Chamber of Peers. He carried 
thither an extensive knowledge of go- 
vernment, an extensive capacity, and a 
great loyalty of principle; and-made a 
distinguished figure in that wise mino- 
rity which, at a later period, became the 
majority. 


Mr. Georcr Woop. 


Aug.5. At Canterbury, aged 39, Mr. 
George Wood, for some years proprietor, 
editor, and publisher of the Kent Herald 
newspaper. 

Mr. Wood was a native of Canterbury ; 
and first entered on the newspaper bu- 
siness by starting ‘* The Man of Kent,” 


a weekly journal, in which he under- 
tvok to point out all the abuses of the 
county, but which bad not a very long 
career. Shortly afier its close he pur- 
chased the Kent Herald, then limited in 
its circulation, but which he raised into 
high esteem with the “ liberal party.” 

Mr. Wood was a man of extensive ob- 
servation, of considerable reading, and 
energetic spirit in what he undertook, 
or encouraged others to undertake. He 
was a concise and pertinent speaker; and 
came prominently forward at the Penen- 
den-heath Meeting in opposition to the 
originators of that measure. He was 
fond of literature; and took an active 
part in the establishment of a Museum 
at Canterbury, which, we are bappy to 
hear, that persons of all classes and de- 
nominations, with a generous rivalry, 
have come forward to support with a 
sufficient subscription, and various pre- 
sents of antiquities, &c. 

Mr. Wood’s life was eminently useful 
in his native city; but there is reason 
to fear that his decease was hastened by 


ibe embarrassed state of his affairs,— 


although he had long been .a martyr to 
the gout. 


Joun Parke, Eso. 


Aug. 2. Aged 24, Jon Parke, Esq. a 
celebrated musician of the old school, 
and Musician in Ordinary to King George 
the Third. 

Mr. Parke, for the theory of music, 
studied under Baumgarten ; and, as an 
instrumental performer, under Simpson, 
the best hautboy player of histime. In 
1776 he was engaged by Smith and 
Stanley, the successors of Handel, to 
play the principal hautboy parts, in the 
oratorios during Lent; performances 
which were then honoured nightly by 
the presence of their Majesties. He was 
next engaged at Ranelagh, where there 
was a band of first-rate performers, led 
by Hay, first violin to the Queen, Cros- 
dill playing the violoncello. This en- 
gagement occupied three nights in the 
week; the other three nights Mr. Parke 
played at Marylebone-gardens, which 
were then in the zenith of their fame, 
under Pinto, the celebrated violinist. 

In 1768 Mr. Parke was engaged to 
play the principal hautboy at the King’s 
theatre. About the year 1770 he suc- 
ceeded Fisher, the hautboyist from 
Dresden, as bautboy-concerto player at 
Vauxhall; a situation which he conti- 
nued to fill many years with universal 
applause. About the same period Gar- 
rick engaged him at Drury-lane theatre 
on the most liberal terms; and he and 
Garrick ever afterwards lived on the 
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most intimate and friendly footing. 
Soon afterwards he was honoured with 
the patronage and esteem of his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Cumberland. 
The Duke, it will be remembered, was 
passionately fond of the science. He 
would sometimes call on Parke in the 
morning, and order his band to have 
some music at his house, on which oc- 
casions his Royal Highness always played 
the tenor. Besides this, the Duke ge- 
nerally had music three mornings in 
the week, either at Cumberland-bouse, 
or Windsor-lodge, where Parke fre- 
quently attended. To the Duke’s pa- 
tronage he was also indebted for the ho- 
nour of being Musician in Ordinary to 
his late Majesty. 

It was at one of Queen Charlotte’s 
concerts, at Buckingham-house, in the 
autumn of 1783, that Mr. Parke was in- 
troduced to our present Sovereign, then 
Prince of Wales, who, professing bim- 
self delighted with his performange, did 
him the honour to desire his presence 
at Carlton-house. He accordingly at- 
tended, and was immediately attached 
to the Carlton-house band, on a salary 
of 100/. a-year. 

Mr. Parke was now in high repute. 
He performed at the Professional Con- 
cert; at the Concert of Ancient Music, 
which. their late Majesties constantly 
attended ; and at many private concerts. 
For nearly forty years he was regularly 
engaged at all the great provincial 
music meetings. 

Having long been in the receipt of a 
handsome income, and living prudently, 
though respectably, Mr. Parke was en- 
abled to retire from the labours of his pro- 
fession about eighteen years since. He 
composed many concertos for his own 
performances ; but could never be pre- 
vailed on to give them to the world. 
He bas left behind an interesting MS. 
Sketch of the General State of Music in 
England during the last forty years. 

Mrs. Beardmore, who died at an early 
age, in the year 1822, was his eldest 
daughter. She was one of the finest 
pianists and orchestral singers of this 
country. Mr. Parke has left an amiable 
widow, one other daughter, and a son, 
who, for his improvement as an archi- 
tect, has traversed all the classic and 
interesting regions of the globe. 





JosiaH SpopE, Esq. 

Oct. 6. Atthe Mount, Staffordshire, 
aged 53, Josiah Spode, Esq. the third 
eminent potter of that name. 

It is little more than two years since 
the death of the enterprising father of 
this gentleman occurred, when a mee 
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moir of his life, and the principal fea- 
tures of bis establishment, was given in 
our vol. xcvil. ii. 470. The son was 
born in Fore-street, Cripplegate, and 
educated at the Grammar-school of 
Newcastle-under-line. As svon as his 
age permitted he was initiated into bu- 
siness under his grandfather, and he 
continued engaged in it until about 
1810, when he retired to the more quiet 
pursuit of agriculture, on his estate at 
Fenton, afew miles distant. An acci- 
dent with machinery, in 1803, had de- 
prived bim of his left arm. 

On his father’s death, however, he 
resumed the superintendance of the 
works at Stoke; and maintained the 
same character for benevolence and 
charity which had distinguished his pre- 
decessors, Though possessed of im- 
mense property, his modesty and affa- 
bility were unaffected ; and his expendi- 
ture in the relief of his necessitous 
neighbours, since bis resumption of bu- 
siness, has been estimated at 500J. per 
annum, 





Wituiam Hunt, Eso. 

Sept. 23. Aged 78, William Hunt, 
Esq. of Petersham. 

This gentleman accumulated an im- 
mense fortune in the silk trade, which 
he followed for several years in Bishops- 
fate-street, near the London Tavern, 
He had been for nearly thirty years a 
Governor of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s 
hospitals; and has left the bulk of his 
property for the enlargement of the 
former of those establishments. 

His will was proved on the day fol- 
lowing bis death, when the property was 
sworn under 250,000/. The testator ex- 
presses great anxiety not to be buried 
alive, and also to escape the resurrection- 
men. An advertisement, cut out of a 
newspaper, of patent self-closing and 
unopenable iron coffins, is gummed on 
the top of the first sheet of his will, and 
he directs that he is to be buried in an 
iron or stone coffin, but not till un- 
doubted signs of putrefaction appear 
upon his body. Other characteristic 
marks of peculiarity of opinion are seat- 
tered through the will. One legacy to 
a friend is afterwards revoked on ac- 
count of the said friend’s “extreme bi- 
gotry and ignorance, in burning the 
Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire be- 
cause he could not refute it.’ The 
principal feature of the will, however, is 
a magnificent bequest to Guy’s hospi- 
tal, being the residue of the testator’s 
property, after a few legacies to execu- 
tors and friends, and other charities, and 
estimated at upwards of 200,000/, For 
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this he binds the Governors to build and 
fit up accommodations for one bundred 
more patients than the original founder 
provided for. To St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal, the Refuge for the Destitute at 
Hackney, and the Philanthrophic Cha- 
rity, St. George’s-fields, he has left 
1,0004. each; with other contingent 
benefits in the very improbable case of 
the Governors of Guy’s declining to com- 
ply with the conditions of his bequest to 
that hospital. The vault at Guy’s hos- 
pital he selects as the place of sepulture 
in lieu of Bunhill-fields, on the ground 
that his late brother, Theodore Hunt, 
who had used him ill, lies there above 
their two uncles, and he is determined 
** not to mix his bones” with those of 
the person alluded to. 

Theodore Hunt, it is said, was on a 
visit to his brother at Petersham, and 
during dinner happened to stick his 
fork into a potatoe in the dish, when 
Thomas broke out into a violent passion, 
and asked Theodore if he thought him- 
self in a public house. The latter was 
so greatly offended at the application, 
that be immediately took his departure, 
and the brothers were never reconciled 
to each other afterwards. Theodore’s 
property was estimated at 50,0002; the 
legacy bequeathed to Thomas was 1002, 

Mr. Hunt had no surviving relatives. 
The executors and trustees to the will 
are Benjamin Harrison, Esq. the Trea- 
surer of Guy’s Hospital; J. B. Heath, 
Esq. one of the Directors of the Bank of 
England ; and Fuller Farr, Esq. the 
banker, of Lombard-street ; to each of 
whom he has bequeathed 50002 He has 
settled annuities on his four domestics, 
on one of whom, bis cook, who it ap- 
pears met with an accident whilst she 
was in his service, he has settled 1002. 
per annum, and to the other three an- 
nuities of 30d. each. 

Mr. Hunt’s funeral took place at 
Guy’s hospital on the 2d of October. At 
eight in the morning the hearse, fol- 
lowed by two mourning coaches and 
the private carriages of the three exe- 
cutors, set out from the residence of the 
deceased, at Petersham. In the first 
mourning coach were the Rev. Mr. 
Bean, the Rector of Petersham, Adm, 
Scott, and Benjamin Harrison, Esq. the 
treasurer of Guy’s hospital. The other 
mourning coach contained the four do- 
mestics of the deceased. At eleven the 
procession arrived at the outer gates of 
the hospital, within which were as- 
‘sembled the governors, and nearly all 
the medical and surgical attendants be- 
longing to the institution. The coffin 
was then taken from the hearse, and 
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borne to the hall of the hospital, where 
it remained for some time, and thence 
was borne into the chapel, where the 
first portion of the burial service was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Bean. The chap- 
lains of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s hospi- 
tals were also present. From the chapel 
the coffin was borne round the court to 
the vault, and placed next to that of Mr. 
Guy.—In the same vault, which is a 
very spacious one, are also deposited the 
remains of nine other persons, besides 
the founder of the hospital and that of 
Mr. Hunt, and from the inscriptions on 
their coffins, it seems that they were 
all connected with the institution. The 
coffin containing the remains of Mr. 
Guy is inclosed in one of stone, and by 
the inscription describes that be died on 
the 27th of December, 1724, aged 80 
years, and was buried in the vault of St. 
Thomas’s church, from whence he was 
removed to the present place of inter- 
ment on the 4th of September, 1780. 





Mr. WiLut1AM HuccIins. 


Oct. In the workhouse at Oxford, 
aged 74, Mr. William Huggins. 

He was formerly a Bible Clerk of New 
College, and was much befriended by 
his contemporary and fellow-student, 
the late Jobn Coker, Esq. afterwards a 
magistrate of Oxfordshire, and chairman 
of the quarter sessions. But his intemipe- 
rance was so great that he was obliged 
to leave New College, when he entered 
the navy as acommon seaman. While 
on ship-board he gained both money and 
respect, by instructing the young officers 
in the classics. He distinguished him- 
self in an engagement with the enemy, 
and had part of his right foot shot away, 
which rendered bim lame for the remain- 
der of his life. On obtaining his discharge 
he returned to Oxford, and entered a 
Commoner of St. Edmund Hall; but 
his excesses were such that he was 
compelled to leave. He then became 
usher to the late Professor Robertson, 
who at the time was Master of the Cho- 
risters’ School at Christ Church. On 
the removal of Dr. Robertson he en- 
gaged himself as classical usher to the 
late Rev. J. Hinton (a dissenting minis- 
ter), with whom he continued many 
years, occasionally filling up bis vacant 
hours by assisting young students in the 
University in preparing for examination. 
It is said that he translated the whole 
of the ‘‘ Spectator” into Latin,—pro- 
bably in impositions! He afterwards 
became one of the almsmen of Christ 
Church ; but as age and infirmity crept 
on him, his stipend being but small, he 








570 
was compelled to seek an asylum in the 
workhouse. A relation of one of his pu- 
pils had promised to pay the expenses of 
his interment in bis native parish, when- 
ever it should happen; this promise 
was fulfilled, and he was buried in a very 
respectable manner in the church-yard 
of the parish of All Saints. 





James Hirst. 


Oct. 13. At Rawcliffe, near Snaith, 
aged 91, James Hirst. 

This eccentric individual was by trade 
atanner; but finding that his business 
much interfered with his odd ways, he 
freed himself from his trammels, devoting 
himself entirely to his whimsical and 
eccentric propensities. One of the first 
things he did, when diseugaged from 
business, was to purchase for himself a 
coffin, which he made a practice of ex- 
hibiting for any small remuneration, 
and in this coffin was deposited bis food. 
His habitation was one of the most 
curious places in Yorkshire, the rooms 
being hung round with agricultural im- 
plements of every description, and pieces 
of old iron, nails, &c. in a rusty state. 
The inmates consisted of himself, and 
aman and woman servant, to which he 
added a tame fox, an otter, and a bull, 
The carriage in which he appeared at 
Doncaster races was of his own work- 
manship, and was generally drawn by 
asses or dogs. He was on the ground 
on Thursday in the last race week, dis- 
tributing apples to those whose atten- 
tion he bad excited; and his eccentric 
appearance during his annual visits for a 
long series of years will be in the recol- 
lection of thousands. In his shooting 
excursions he rode a bull, attended by 
pigs and dogs, the former trained to 
scent, the latter to carry game. 

He set the greatest value upon a 
waistcoat which he had formed from the 
front parts of the drake’s neck, and to 
obtain which he had solicited the sur- 
rounding villages. He had three bulls, 
which were kept for the sule purpose of 
baiting at country feasts, after which 
his man generally collected from the po- 
pulace. He had notes engraved at 
Hull, and printed on a paper similar to 
the Bank of England notes. They were 
embellished with representations of him- 
self in his curious carriage, and in his 
shooting habiliments; also mounted on 
@ bull, and attended by his pigs and 
dogs, and were couched in the following 
Janguage ;—‘* Bank of Rawcliffe—No. 
84, I promise to pay to John Bull, or 
bearer, on demand, the sum of FIVE 
Halfpence, 1824, Aug. 26. Rawcliffe, 
Aug. 26, 1824, For the Governor and 
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Company of the Bank of Rawcliffe. 
James Hirster.”’ 

The remains of this eccentric man, 
placed in the coffin which he bad for 
years exbibited and used as a cupboard, 
were interred at Rawcliffe, on Saturday 
the 17th. It was his express wish to be 
carried to the grave by eight old maids, 
each of whom was to be paid ten shil- 
lings and sixpence fur her trouble; and 
if this could not be effected, eight wi- 
dows were to be engaged at half.a-crown 
each, to perfurm the same service. The 
former wish could not be complied 
with, either from a want of sufficient 
number, or from a desire of not publicly 
acknowledging a designation of such a 
contumelious import. The corpse was 
borne by eight widows, and a solemn 
tune was performed with a bagpipe and 
fiddle, the former being played by a 
Scotch shepherd, and the latter by a 
person of Rawcliffe. During the cere- 
mony, the chapel was crowded to ex- 
cess; and the number cf spectators 
from the surrounding villages, to wit- 
ness the obsequies to a man, whose ec- 
centric habits had become proverbial 
throughout the district, is computed at 
upwards of a thousand. 


~-—Q@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. 26. The Rev. Ralph Sneyd, B. A. 
of Brazen-nose college, Oxford, second son 
of Wm. Sneyd, esq. of Ashcomb, Staff. 

Sept. 30. At Dovor, the Rev. Francis 
Hungerford Dauleny, Rector of Bexwell, 
Norfolk, and of Tyd St, Giles, Camb. He 
was presented by the Bishop of Ely to the 
vicarage of Crimplesham in Norfolk, in 
1822, and to the rectory of Feltwell in 1823; 
and exchanged those livings for Bexwell and 
Tyd St. Giles, which are in the same pa- 
tronage, shortly after. 

Oct. 1. At New Buckenham, Norfolk, 
aged 98, the Rev. John France, Perpetual 
Curate of that parish, and Rector of Little 
Brandon. He was of Magd. coll. Camb. B.A. 
1759, was elected by the parishioners to the 
chapel of New Buckenham, and presented to 


Little Brandon in 1815, by F. R. Reynolds. 


Oct. 8. At Netherseale Hall, Leic. in 
his 76th year, the Rev. William Gresley, 
Rector of Seale. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Thomas Gresley, D. D. (who was 
& great-grandson of the second Baronet of 
Drakelow, in Derbyshire,) by his first wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Thos. Vin- 
cent. On his father’s death, in 1785, he 
was instituted, on his own presentation, to 
the rectory of Seale; and, on the Sth of 
May 1798 he married Louisa-Jane, fourth 
daughter, of Sir Nigel Gresley, the sixth 
Baronet of Drakelow, and aunt to the pre- 
sent Sir Roger. They had a daughter, 
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Louisa-Elizabeth. Mr. Gresley was alike 
distinguished by firmness and independence, 
and by the milder virtues of benevolence, 
humility, and piety: his life exemplified the 
character of a faithful parochial minister, 
and an English country gentieman. 

Oct. 19. In South Audley-street, aged 
64, the Ven. Gilbert Heathcote, M. A. Arch- 
deacon of Winchester, Treasurer of Wells 
cathedral, Fellow of Winchester college, 
Vicar of Andover, and Rector of Hursley, 
Hants, half great-uncle to Sir Wm. Heath- 
cote, of Hursley, Bart. He was the youngest 
surviving son of Sir Thomas the second ba- 
ronet, by his second wife Anne, daughter 
of the Rev. Tollet of Westminster ; 
was educated at Winchester college, thence 
elected Fellow of New coll. and attained the 
degree of M. A. in 1791. He was presented 
to the rectory of Hursley in 1804 by his 
balf brother Sir Wm. Heathcote; was the 
same year elected a Fellow of Winchester ;. 
was presented to the vicarage of Andover in 
1811 by Winton college; appointed Trea-. 
surer of Wells in 1814 by Bp. Beadon, and 
Archdeacon of Winchester in 1819 by Bp. 
North. The Archdeacon married, Jan. 3, 
1805, Sophia-Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Martin Wall, M.D. Clinical Professor in 
the University of Oxford. He united in a 
singular degree the utmost mildness and sin- 
cerity of manners, the soundest judgment, 
and the most disinterested integrity. 

Oct. 21. At Great Tew, Oxfordshire, 
aged 68, the Rev. Samuel Nash, Vicar of 
that parish and of Enstone. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. LL. B. 1790, was pre- 
sented to Enstone in 1784, hy C. D. Lee, 
Esq. and to Great Tew in 1790, by George 
Stratton, Esq. He published an Address to 
the Board of Agriculture on the subjects of 
Inclosures and Tithes, 1801, 4to. and Ju- 
venile Poems, 1802, 8vo. 

Oct. 22.. At Havant, Hants. aged 74, 
the Rev. John Bew, D. D. 

Oct, 26. AtFletton, near Peterborough, 
the Rev. James Jackson Lowe, Rector of that 

lace, and late Fellow of: Brazen-nose col- 
ege, Oxford. He attained the degree of 
M.A. in 1816; and was presented to his 
living by the Earl of Carysfort, in the pre- 
sent year. 

Oct. 27. -Aged 68, the Rev. Charles 
Reynell, Vicar of Steeple Morden, Camb. 
He was formerly Fellow of New college Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of B.C. L. 
in 1793, and by which society he was pre- 
sented to his vicarage in 1811. 

Oct. 28. At Coton House, Warw. the 
Rev. George Dixwell Grimes, Vicar of Em- 
bleton, in Northumberland, and late Fellow 
of Merton college, Oxford, He took the 
degree of M. A. in 1807, and was presented 
to Embleton by Merton college, in 1822. 

Oct. 29. At Huish, Wilts, the Rev. 
Henry Crowe, son of the late Rev. William 
Crowe, Public Orator of the University of 
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Oxford, of whom we gave a memoir in our 
vol. xcrx. i, pe 642. The deceased was 
of Wadham college, where he attained the 
degree of M. A, in 1818. 

Oct.29. At Sligo, the Rev. EZ. Forde, 
Curate of Drummard, 

Nov. 8, The Rev. Edward William 
Peshall, M. A. of Peterhouse, Camb. young- 
est son of the Rev. Samuel Peshall, Rector 
of Oldbarrow, Wore. 

Nov.4. Aged 35, the Rev. John Strange 
Dandridge, Curate of Rettendon, Essex. 
He was of Emanuel college, Camb. LL. B. 
1799. 

Nov.17. At Trimley, Suffolk, aged 60, 
the Rev. Joseph Julian. He was of Caius 
coll. Camb, B. A. 1796, when he was the 5th 
junior Optime; held the Rectory of Has- 
keton from 1807 to 18195 and was insti- 
tuted to Trimley on his own presentation in 
1822, 

Nov.19. Aged 74, the Rev. Slade Ba- 
ker, Rector of Burcott, Berkshire. He was 
formerly Fellow of New college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of B.C. L. in 
1782, and was presented to his living in 
1791, by Jeremy Baker, Esq. 

Nov, 20. At Old Cumnock manse, Ayr- 
shire, the Rev. John Frazer, Minister of 
that parish, and formerly of Park Chapel, 
Monkwearmouth. 

Nov. 23. At Ashwick-house, Gloucester, 
the Rev. Isaac William Webb Horlock, Vi- 
car of Box, and Rector of Wynford, for 
many years a Magistrate for the counties of 
Wilts, Gloucester, and Somerset. He was 
of Brazen-nose coll. Oxford, created M. A. 
1777; was presented to Wynford in 1797 
by Worcester college, and was instituted to 
Box in 1799 on his own presentation, 

Nov. 24. At Norham-house, Stansted 
Mountfitchet, Essex, in his 70th year, the 
Rev. Thomas Dalton. 

Nov. 26. In Charterhouse-square, aged 
86, the Rev. Richard Dickson Shackleford, 
D. D. F. R.S. and S. A. Vicar of St. Sepul- 
chre. He was educated at Merchant-tay- 
lors’ School, where he was admitted in 1752, 
and elected in 1761 a scholar of St. John’s 
college, Oxford. He became a Fellow in 
1764, and proceeded M. A. 1765, B.D. 
1774, D.D. 1785, and was Proctor of the 
University in 1773. In 1775 he was chosen 
Under Master of Merchant-taylors’ School, 
where he resigned the Third Mastership in 
1778. His first clerical engagement in Lon- 
don was as Curate of St. Michael, mae 
hill, and he was presented to St. Sepulchre 
by his college in 1784. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Socie- 
ties in 1792. 

Nov.27. At Great Baddow, Essex, aged 48, 
the Rev. Abraham Colin Bullen, Vicar of that 
parish, and Rector of Woodham Mortimer. 
He was of Trin. coll. Camb., B.A. 1303, 
M. A. 1806; was instituted to Great Bad- 
dow in 1812 on his own presentation, and 
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to’ Woodham Mortimer in 1814 by Abraham 
Bullen, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Beeching-stoke, near De- 
vizes, eged 78, the Rev. Charles Mayo, for 
upwards of fifty years Rector of that parish 
and of Hewish. He was of Queen’s coll. 
Oxford, M. A. 1774, B.C. L. 1779; was 
presented to Hewish in 1775 by the trustees 
of the Duchess of Somerset’s Institution for 
Widows at Froxfield, as their chaplain; and 
to Beeching-stoke in 1779 by J. W. Hene- 
age, esq. Within these last few years he 
rebuilt, at his own expence, the parsonage- 
house at Hewish, and endowed two Exhibi- 
tions at Queen’s college, vesting the presen- 
tation to them in the said trustees and their 
successors. He has given hy his will 100/. 
stock to the fund for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of the Clergy in the diocese of 
Salisbury, and a small annual sum to future 
Rectors of his late parishes, for the supply 
of books to the young, and for the occasional 
relief of the aged and infirm. His remains 
were attended to the grave by his brother, 
his executors, two of his nearest relatives, 
by the Rev. Archdeacon Macdonald, and by 
all the Clergy in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, with whom, as with their predecessors 
during that long period, he lived on terms of 
the greatest cordiality and friendship. Mr. 
Mayo was the author of ‘* A Chronological 
History of the European States, from 1678 
to 1792,” fol. 1793. ‘* A compendious 
View of Universal History, from 1753 to 
1802,” four vols. 4to. 1804. 

Dec. 4. At Clifton, aged 25, the Rev. 
Francis Blake Woodward, B.A. of Baliol 
college, Oxford. He was the third son of 
the late Rev. Richard Woodward, D. D. and 
grandson of Richard, Lord Bishop of Cloyne. 

Dec. 17. At Stapleton, the Rev. Thomas 
Cockayne, D. D. Rector of Dogmersfield, 
Hants. He was of Eman. coll. Camb. B. A. 
1784, M.A. 1788, D. D. 1813; and was 
sr eonang to Dogmersfield in 1826 by Lady 

ildmay. 


Brrks.—Nov. 23. At Reading, aged 70, 
Thos. Sowdon, esq. senicr alderman of that 
borough, and a magistrate of the county. 

Dec. 15. At Windsor, aged 90, John 
Kinsey, esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. of the 1st 
or Royal Dragoons, in which regiment he 
served with honour and integtity for fiity 

ears, and was particuiarly distinguished by 

is gallantry and intrepidity in most of the 
memorable actions in Germany during the 
Seven Years war. He was at all times ho- 
noured by the gracious favours of his late 
Majesty, the present King, and every branch 
of the Royal Family, and by the special 
command of his late Majesty George III. 
was appointed Barrack-master of the cavalry 
department at Windsor, where he had resided 
for 28 years, esteemed and respected ; his 
Joss will be long and deeply deplored by his 
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disconsolate widow (to whom he was united 
52 years) and all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 18. At the Vache, aged 
75, Thomas Allen, esq. 

Dec. 8. At Acton Clinton, the wife of 
G. R. Minshull, esq. magistrate of Bow- 
street. 

CamarinGesu.—July ... At Upwell, Isle 
of Ely, aged 65, J. Lee, esq. who some 

ears since erected and endowed an alms- 
ree for aged and indigent widows. 

Cornwaut.—At Truro, the relict of the 
Rev. J. Collins, Rector of Redruth. 

Dersysuire.— Nov. 20. At Kedleston, 
aged 43, the Hon. Augustus Curzon, second 
son of Lord Scarsdale, and formerly a Ma- 
jor iv the army. 

Devon.—July ... At Exeter, W. New- 
combe, esq. banker, of Fleet-street. 

Oct. ... At Sheldon, Mrs. Coulthard, sis- 
ter to Rear Adm. Sir Robert Barlow,K.C B. 
and to Sir George Hilaro Barlow, K.C. B. 
and aunt to Viscountess Torrington. She 
was Frances-Charlotte-Hilare, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Barlow, esq. by Hilare, dau. of Robt. 
Butcher, esq. and was married to Thomas 
Coulthard, of Chawton, Hants, esq. June 
5, 1784. 

At Exeter, aged 63, Mr.!J. Kendall, 
statuary; he published an essay on the 
Principles of English Architecture, and ex- 
ecuted the altar-piece in the cathedral. 

Nov. 28. At East Teignmouth, Thos. 
Campion, esq. second son of John Campion 
Coates, esq. of Esk-hall, near Whitby. 

Dec. 7. At Exeter, aged 86, ‘Thomas 
Martin, esq. formerly of Wellington, Som. 

Dec. 12. At Collumpton, aged 31, James 
Anning, esq. 

GLoucesTERSHIRE.— Nov. 16. At Stone, 
Anne, dau. of late N. Hickes, esq. Berkeley. 

Dec. 1. Anne, wife of Samuel Wittuck, 
esq. of Hanham Hall. 

Dec. 7. Aged 85, at Bristol, Mercy, 
relict of Francis Morgan, esq. of Shepton 
Mallett. 

Dec. 9. At Bristol Hotwells, the relict 
of Wm. Walton, esq. of Everton, near Li- 
verpool, 

Dec. 10. At Clifton, aged 94, Louisa, 
relict of the Ven. John Turner, Archdeacon 
of Taunton, and eldest dau. of Adm. Sir W. 
Burnaby, the first Bart. of Broughton Hall, 
co. Oxford. 

Hants.—Nov. 14. At Basingstoke, in 
his 80th year, John Lyford, esq. formerly s 
surgeon. 

Nov. 18. At Lymington, Mr. John Shep- 
hard. He was a private in the 35th foot at 
the battle of Minden, ist August 1759 ; 
afterwards Quarter - master of the South 
Hants Militia; and had reached the ad- 
vanced age of 85 years, 68 of which he had 
been a member of the ancient fraternity of 
Free Masons, and for 53 as Royal Arch. 

Dee. 2. At Froyle, aged 78, Mary-Anna- 
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bella, relict of Rich. Vernon Moody, esq. 
of Southampton, only surviving dau. of late 
Wn. Nicholas, esq. of Froyle. 

Dec. 3. At Bursledon, aged 65, the re- 
lict of Captain Wallis. 

At Enham-house, aged 31, Anna-Maria, 
relict of Walter Blunt, esq. of Wallop. 

Dec. 9. At Bowcomb-cottage, Isle of 
Wight, aged 64, the Hon. Catherine, relict 
of Edw. Rushworth, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Newport, and younger dau. of Leonard Lord 
Holmes, by Eliz. only daughter of the Rev. 
Thos. Terrell, Rector of Calbourn. Mrs. 
Rushworth was married in August 1780. 

Lately. At Ivy-cottage, Kingston, Isle 
of Wight, James Biggs, aged 100 years, 
leaving a widow aged 99; they were married 
78 years, and a son is living aged 76. 

Hunts.—Nov. 27. At Huntingdon, aged 
61, Mr. Edmund Maile, serjeant-at-mace 
for the borough, and governor of the town 
gaol. 

Kent.—Nov. 21. At Sevenoaks, aged 
63, John Lewis Minet, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Sydenham, aged 65, John 
Dunlap, sen. M.D. ; 

Dec. 5. At Ramsgate, aged 6, Sophia, 
youngest dau. of Sir James Lake, Bart. 

LeicesTERsutrE.—Nov. 26. At Osga- 
thorpe, aged 21, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Geo. 
Meakin, dau. of late Rev. Wm. Kelk, Rec- 
tor of Sudbrook, Linc. 

Dec.3. At Somerby, aged 77, Mr. Wm. 
Meadows, chief constable of the hundred of 
Framland. 

Lincotnsuire.—Nov. 18. At Horncas- 
tle, Francis Millns, esq. many years a re- 
spectable attorney. 

Nov. 27. .At Welton, near Louth, aged 
93, William Baldock, late parish-clerk of 
that place, to which office he was appointed 
in 1760. His father, Daniel Baldock, 
whom he succeeded, was nearly 90 years of 
age when he died, and had been the parish- 
clerk for 56 years. 

Nov. 30. At Wisbech, in her 82d year, 
the relict of Mr. John Wilkinson, formerly 
a respectable grocer in that town, and last 
surviving dau. of Sir Thos. Mackworth, late 
of Huntingdon, Bart. 

Norro.K.—Nov. 18. At Yarmouth, aged 
68, George Bruce, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Harlestone, aged 63, Mr. 
Tho. Parslee, upwards of 30 years conductor 
of the banking-house of Messrs. Gurneys 
and Co. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. —Dec. 11. At Mid- 
dleton Cheney, aged 22, Anne, dau. of the 
Rev. Archd. Churton. 

Dec. 19. In her 73d year, Elizabeth, 
wife of Win. King, esq. of Walton, near Pe- 
terborough, and only dau. of late Rev. W. 
Hopkinson, of that city. 

Oxon.—Dec. 11. At the rectory, Stones- 
field, aged 18, Caroline, dau. of the Rev. 
Walter Brown. 


OBITUARY. 
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Somerset.—Nov 17. Aged 78, John 
Nurton, esq. of Chipley Park. 

Nov. 18. Aged 76, at her son’s, Col. 
Daubeny, Bath, Ann, relict of late J. Dau- 
beny, ésq. of Bristol. 

Nov. 21. At Frome, aged 33, Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Dalby, i. N. 

Nov. 80, At Bath, in the prime of life, 
Lieut. John Henderson, R.N. eldest son of 
Mr. Henderson, of Stockwell, Surrey. He 
has left a widow and an infant son. In the 
course of his long services, he experienced 
many hardships and privations, which were 
the primary causes of his complaint. 

Nov. 30. At Winford-house, Henry El- 
ton, esq. 

Lately. Aged 108, Mr. Thos. Harris, of 
Hinton Blewett, near Temple Cloud. He 
retained his mental faculties to the last. 

Dec. 16. In the 65th year, Sarah, relict 
of Rev. Tho. Bere, M. A. Rector of But- 
combe, and only child of the late John Box, 
esq. of Wrington. 

Dec. 16. In Queen-square, Bath, aged 
80, R. H. Gaby, esq. formerly a solicitor in 
Chippenham. 

Starrorp.—Oct. 3. At the Four Ashes 
in Enfield, Thos. Barker Grove, esq. younger 
brother to James Amphlett Grove, esq.; a 
gentleman of the strictest integrity, heart- 
felt sincerity, and a mind truly moral and 
religious. 

Oct. 27, At Walsall, Joseph Stubbs, 
esq. an eminent solicitor, who filled the of- 
fice of town clerk to the corporation. He 
was also 23 years steward to the Earl of 
Bradford. 

Surrotx.— Nov. 20. At Lowestoft, aged 
60, Mary Manners, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Lockwood, vicar of that parish and preben- 
dary of Peterborough ; youngest dau. of the 
late Lord George Manners Sutton, and the 
only child of his second marriagé with Mary, 
dau. of Joshua Peart, esq. 

Surrey.—Nov. 29.. At Roehampton, 
Anth. Ashley, youngest son of the Hon. W. 
Cavendish and Lady Barbara Ponsonby. 

Lately. At Guildford, R. H. Budd, esq. 
late of Stoke Hill. 

At Kenyon House, Richmond, J. M. 
Carleton, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Guildford, aged 79, Sarah 
Ann, wife of Francis Skurray, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Reigate, Ynyr Burges, esq. 
late of the Bengal civil service. 

Dec. 20. At the vicarage, Effingham, 
aged 66, Dorothy, wife of the Rev. W. 
Farley. 

Sussex.—Nov. 17. At Hastings, aged 
21, Thos. Wright, scholar of King’s coll. 
Camb. eldest son of the Rev. Thos. Wright, 
rector of Claydon, Bucks. 

Nov. 23. Aged 76, Benj. Tillstone, esq. 
of Moulse Combe-place, near Brighton. 

Nov. 27. At Brighton, Eliz.-Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. H. M. Wagner, and eldest. 
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daughter of the late Rev. W. Douglas, Ca- 
non Residentiary of Salisbury, &c. 

Dec. G. . At Hastings, aged 17, the Lady 
Anne Catherine Kerr, half sister to the 
Marquis of Lothian. She was the 4th dau. 
of Win. the 6th and late Marquis by the 
Lady Harriet Montagu Scott, 4th dau. of 
Henry 3d Duke of Buccleugh and Queens- 
berry. 

Dec. 7. At Brighton, Lucy, wife of 
Thos. Pipon, esq. 

Dec. 13. At Bognor, W. E Nembhard, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

Dec. 14. At Chichester, Frances, relict 
of John Williams, esq. of Badshot House, 
Surrey. 

Dec. 15. At Brighton, aged 73, Wm. 
Walker, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

Warwick.—Nov. 25. At Leamington, 
having given birth to ason on the preceding 
day, aged 25, Jane, wife of Gibbs Crawfurd 
Antrobus, esq. M.P. of Eaton Hall near 
Congleton. She was the second daughter 
of Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. and was married 
June 25, 1827. ' 

Nov.27. Aged 64, Wm. Whittem, esq. 
Alderman of Coventry. 

Lately. At Leamington, Anne, widow 
of John Swinfen, esq. of Swinfen House, 
near Lichfield. 

Dec. 2, Eliz.-Wrigley, wife of Patrick 
Simsor, esq. of Fillongley; and in the af- 


Osituary —Bill of Mortality.— Markets. 
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ternoon of the same day, Patrick Simson, 
esq: having survived his wife only five hours. 

Dec. 13. At Leamington, Anne-Jane, 
wife uf Henry Spooner, esq. dau. of late 
Nath.-Palmer Johnson, esq. of Burleigh- 
field. 

Witts.—Nov. 20. At the Moat, near 
Salisbury, aged 29, Caroline-Letitia, wife 
of Rich Hetley, esq. daughter of John 
Campbell, esq. of Bluaham-house, Beds. 

Nov. 25. At Wilton, aged 82, Fraucis 
Seward, esq. 

Wates.—Sept. At Beaumaris, aged 64, 
Frances-Emma, sister to Sir Rob. Williams, 
Bart. She was the younger dau. of Sir Hugh 
the late and eighth Baronet, by Emma, dow- 
ager Viscountess Bulkeley, dau. and heiress 
of Thos, Rowland, of Nant and Caeran in 
Anglesea, esq. 

ScotLano,—July. At Ormiston, East. 
Lothian, Harriette, wife of John Francis 
Staveley, esq. She was the elder dau. and 
co-heir of the Very Rev. John Murray, Dean 
of Killaloe (grandson of the first Duke of 
Atholl), by his cousin, Lady Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, fourth dau. of Wm. 3rd Earl of Duns- 
more. She was married first, to Capt. Wim. 
Lindley of the Westmoreland Militia, and 
having obtained a divorce in 1805, secondly, 
at Holyrood-house, Nov. 21, that year, to 
J. F. Staveley, esq. of York. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 25, to Dec. 22, 1829. 





. | Christened. Ruried. 2and 5 342|50and 60 284 
Males - 1918 3857 Males = 1673 3355 § 5 and 10 143°] 60 and 70 329 
Females + 1939 Females- 1682 f° 2 10 and 20 166 | 70 and 80 291 

Whereof have died under two years old 863 g 20 and 30 234 | 80 and 90 134 
FA { 80 and 40 252 | 90 and 100 11 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


40 and 50 306 





CORN EXCHANGE, Dec. 28. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s d. s d. s. d, 
73 =#0 34 0 29 0 








Rye. | Beans. Peas. 
s. d. sd. s. d. 
86 0 | 36 0 | 36 0 





PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 28. 


Kent Bags...i........0. Gi. Os. to 8. 8s. 
Sussex Ditto........... 5. 15s. to Gl. 10s. 
Bete. . cdecccssdsctccsece GL. 08. to Sl. Os. 
Farnham (fine) ...... 132. 0s. to 15d. Os. 


Farnham(seconds) .... 101. Os. to 12). Os. 
Kent Pockets ..... ...... 6l. Gs. to 9l. 9s. 
ae 
nee eee Se Se aM 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dec. 28. 


Smithfield, Hay 3/. 3s. to 41. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Dec. 28. 


Bee cd tiicsasecccdsccce 4s. od. to 4s. 6d. 
Mutton . ..ccccccsseoees 45. 40. to 48. 8d. 
Val riccecwvstcccedseess 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
ee a Ss a | 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 


Straw 11. 13s. to 2l, Os. 


Clover 3/. 15s. to 51. 5s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Lamb Os. Od. to Os. Ou. 
Head of Cattle at Market . Dee. 28 : 

asts 3,020 Calves 183 

Sheep and Lambs 16,520 Pigs 140 


28, 35s. Gd. to 42s. Od. 


eeeeeceeccesesseseecee 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. Od. Yellow Russia, 38s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80s. Curd, 82s,——§$CAN DLESS, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, December 21, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, ’Change Alley, Cornhill, 








CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch . 
Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley . 
Birmingh. (1- éthsh.) 
Breeknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry .« . . 
Cromford. «+. 
Croydon 
Derby . 

Dudley . ° 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey . 
Grand Union . 
Grand Western 
Grantham . ... 
Huddersfield . . 
Kennet and Avon . 
Lancaster . 
Leeds and Liverpool « 
Leicester . je 
Leic. and North’ n 
Loughborough . 
MerseyandIrwell , 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
Neath ‘ 
Gebeed «0. 
Peak Forest 
Regent’s . . + . 
Rochdale ““e 
Severn and Wye . 
Shrewsbury ° 
Staff. and Wor. i 
Stourbridge . . . 
Stratford-on-Avon . 
Stroudwater . 
Swansea. 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black . . 
Trent & Mersey (sh. ) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s  . 


London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Stock) 
eee” 
BRIDGES. 

Hanimersmith 
Southwark . 


Do. New 74 per cont: 
Vauxhall . 
Waterloo . 
Ann. of 8/. . 
— Ann. of 7/, . 


7 . . 





Price. 

85 
118 
300 
300 
115 
102 


coco eceoccoo 


ocoooco 


ceocoooococse 


eceooocoooooce 





£.4 0 
5 0 
14 0 
12 10 
6 0 
5 0 
44 & bs. 
1s 0 





= 

© 

~ fecdirliaalaadl 
~ 


oe 
eoscooPouce 


— 


- 
i] 


@ ~o ~ ee - 0 
Hee ROHS) HSaRSSH mH) O| ~ 0% 
©oo Coo ooooONm 


_— -_ 
- ~ 
coor ooooooonon 





Div.pann. 


























RAILWAYS. Price. | Div.p.an. 
Forest of Dean -1£45 0|£2 10 
Manchester & Liverp. | 67 pm. _ 
Stockton &Darlington | 170 0 5 0 

WATER-WORKS. 
East London . . .| 118 0 5 0 
Grand Junction . 50 0 2 10 
Kent, . . . «| 32% 1 10 
Manchester & Salford| 36 0 — 
South London . .| 88 O 4 p.ct. 
West Middlesex . 75 0 3 0 
oe 
Albion . ° | 65 0 3 0 
Alliance | 9} 4 p.ct. 
Atlas . «| 102 0 10 
British Commercial ° 55 54p.ct. 
County Fire . 42 0 2 10 
Eagle . i ie 5} .| O 5 
Globe ae 165 0 | 7 #0 
Guardian . . . «| 264 zl. 
Hope Life... . 64 066 
Imperial Fire . 114 0 | 5 5 
Ditto Life. . . 108 | 0 8 
Protector Fire . 110{ 016 
Provident Life 19 1 0 
Rock Life . . . 8 8 0 8 
|| Rl. Exchange (Stock) 275 0 8 p.ct. 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . 40 0 _ 
Bolazos 485 0 _ 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 69 pm 3 0 
British Iron. , —_— — 
-Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 8 0 a 
Hibernian . 35 _ 
Irish Mining Comp’ 4 0 —_ 
Real Del Monte . 825 a 
United Mexican . 21 dis — 
GAS LIGHTS, 
Westminster Chart‘, 564 3 0 
Ditto, New 1 . oO 12 
City. . ° - 10 0 
Ditto, New. 1105 6 0 
Phenix. . .. 5 pm.) 6 p.ct. 
MO 4s 4 6 — — 
Bathe... . -] 8 0 1 4 
Birmingham . 96 0 5 0 
Birmingham&Stafford 38 pm 6 p.ct. 
Brighton . . . 10 dis — 
Bristol . . . . $2 0 8 p.ct 
Isle of Thanet. . 2 dis 5 p.ct 
Lewes hr =" = 4 p.ct. 
Liverpool . . . «| 9920 8 0 
Maidstone . —_ 210 
Ratcliff . 40 0 4 p.cte 
Rochdale . . . a 1 6 
Sheffield — 1196 
Warwick ° 50 0 5 p.ct 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian Cpe) 1l dis.)  — 
Auction Mart. . 21 0 _ 
Annuity, British . 19 0 8 p.ct 
Bank, rish Provincial 242 4 p.ct. 
| Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 974 4 0 
Ditto, 2d class 91 0} 3 9 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
From Novemler 26 to December 25, 1829, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
\eid tip C4 i | “4 tr iz | 
orl | sia al 2 |e ii | 
‘s2'8 B| § 33 Barom-| Weather. | ° Ee 3 ico (Baron. | Weather. 
5 "a. Zz © tp) in. pts. =>§ ‘es 2 z ("o "gp jin. pts. 
AS\e= 3 F Az \o= j=z 
; | an idle | iDeei © | © | ss 
26 | 39 | 40 | 38 || 29, 80\cloudy | 11 | 88 | 40 | 37 || 30, 10,cloudy 
27 | 38 | 42 | 40 » 70\cloudy | 12 | 40 | 41 | 43 P 14 cloudy 
28 | 40 | 44 | 44 | » 70\cloudy | 18 | 42 | 47 | 39 » 18 fair 
29 | 42 | 45 | 42 ||, 80;cloudy | 14 | 40 | 41 | 32 ? 24 foggy 
80 | 41 | 41 | 40 | 9 83|cloudy | 15 | 82 | 40 | 41 | » 30\foggy 
D1 | 41 | 43 | 39 ||, 80 fair 16 | 35 | 38 | 37 ||, 20/fair 
2/43 | 44 | 43 ||, 72\cloudy | 17 | 34 | 39 | 32 || 29, 94!cloudy 
8| 43 | 43 | 42 ||, 79/cloudy (18 | 88 | 40 | 35 ||, 6olfair 
4| 45/46] 45 ||  , 79\cloudy 19 | 36 | 39 | 34 ||, 80 fair 
5 | 46 | 50 | 46 || 30, 26\cloudy 20/31/33] 31 || , 8ilsnow 
6 | 40! 41 | 30 » 44) cloudy .@1 | 81 | 34] 31 ||, 87/snow 
7} 81 | 35 | 35 || , 30\cloudy 22 | 34 | 36 | 32 ||, 70.cloudy 
8 | 83 | 35 | 32 ||, 30)cloudy 23 | 30 | 28 | 26 |) >» 70,cloudy 
9| 88 | 34] 82]| , 80)cfoudy 24 | 24 | 29] 31 |! +, 70 fair 
10/ 83 | 85 | 84!) , 10, cloudy 25 | 30 | 30 | 26 30, 00'snow 
| ‘ ‘ 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 27, to December 26, 1829, both inclusive. 
} i . : a3 a} a ft ae | - 
Blaal oz 54 |\Ss\5% 2d 5 cs | wo |e 3 & (28! Ex. Bills 
S98 e381 58 sissies [CSlesies| & [8<| “voor 
ela) RE | RE ISREASI As SAEs] 3 lee} 100% 
= x wo fo (s= | < s. 6 é| 
z o% rs) oe 609 + iv | = On | 
aa) emia | Sire | | | 
27/215 |93 23/93§ 3|99§31998 103% §|105%| 194, ——|66 68 pm.——| 68 69 pm. 
28/216 934 4/94 00 j1u33 $/1053| 19§227 |69 68 pm.——} 67 65 pm. 
30) Hol. | — | — — 
1/2163/924 793% 4100 1034 s|1054| 19§:2274/68 69 pm.—| 67 68 pm. 
2/217 |93 9/933 4$)100 \100 |1034% 4/1054) 193/229 |68 69 pm.;—— 67 69 pm. 
3|21631935 3) Shat. 1003/1004 103% $/106 | 193 Shut|68 69 pm.——| 68 69 pm. 
4|2173/93% 4 | /100§) Shut. —) 193 68 69 pm.|——| 68 70 pm. 
5\——94 3§ ——— ——100 105%; 19§——|_ 70 pm... 69 70 pm. 
qleis \94$ 34 '100§/100 105g) 193,——|71 69 pm. | 70 71 pm. 
8/2174,934 3|———_—100 105$' 19 ——|_ 70 pm.| 934; 70 71 pm. 
9/216 \92% 34) i—|_ 993) 105§, 19§ ——'70 69 pm. | 70 72 pm. 
10|2174/93g §————_——100 1054! 19§,——|69 70 pm. 72 73 pm. 
11/218 |93% §|——100$!100 1054! le 73 74 pm. 
12/217 |933 3 —| 993, 193 —_70 68 pm 73 75 pm. | 
14 216$)934 2| — 993/—_—-|—| 19 ——|_ 70 pm.|——| 74 75 pm. | 
15/216 93§ 3) j100 | 994 ji————|1 054} 193,——|70 68 pm.| 93%, 75 73 pm. 
16|217 |93% 3) 100 | 993! 1053| 19§————-|__ 70 pm.|—— 73 74 pm. 
17|217 |93% 3| 100 993 ———}1054) 194 ——/68 67 pm.| 93§ 73 74 pm. 
18}2163/93% ree 00 | 99§————-/1053} 194—|_ 67 pm.|——| 73 74 pm. A 
19/217 934 4| 1100§) 993! 1054) 193 ——|67 68 pm.— 73 74 pm. 
21|Hol. | SS 73 74 pm. 
22\2163/93% 4 1004; 97 ann ao 19§\——|67 68 pm-}—— 74 75 pm. 
23|2163'93g 44;-—— ——|100 —— 19§—| 69 pm|——/ 74 75 pm. F 
24/2154,933 4 |__| -—_|100 men one 74 75 pm. 
25|Hol. | ——— — | 
26/Hol. | | : | — 
New South Sea Ann. Nov. 28, 933.—Dec. 24, 934. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopitck, and Ca. 
3,B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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Embellished with Views of St. Anne’s Cuurcu, Wanpsworth, and of Stepney CHAPEL ; 
and Representations of Gravestones at WHapLope, co. Lincoin. 





NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXV. 
Sr. Anne’s Courcu, WANDSWORTH. 
Architect, Smirke. 
ae plan of this Church is a rect- 


angular figure approaching to a 
parallelogram, the four sides fronting 
the cardinal points. The western end 
has a portico and lobbies, and the 
eastern is increased with a semi-ellip- 
tical bow in the centre, beyond which 
are vestries. The architecture of the 
elevation shews two portions; the first, 
which is built with stone, comprizes 
the portico and steeple; the other, 
which is constructed of brick, with 
stone dressings, constitutes the body of 
the Church. 

The accompanying engraving ( Plate 
I. fig. 1.) contains a south-west view 
of the structure, and fully exhibits the 
sufficiently common-place character of 
the design. The portico is hexastyle, 
of the Ilyssus Ionic order. The co- 
lumns are raised on a platform ap- 
proached by three steps, and sustain 
an entablature surmounted by a pedi- 
ment, the entablature being returned 
along the wall of the lobby behind 
the portico, and finishing against the 
west front of the body of the Church, 
the portico being surmounted by a 
blocking course. On the wall behind 
the portico, are three lintelled en- 
trances, with the same number of 
arched windows above them, which 
are walled up to the spring of the 
arches. In the flanks of the lobbies 
are also windows. 

A square pedestal! rises from the roof 
behind the centre of the portico, form- 
ing a platform to the steeple, which 
is nearly a copy of that attached to 
the same architect’s Church at Bry- 
anstone-square*, the present design 
having equally the chimney or patent 
shot tower character. The elevation 
is made into two stories, both of 
which are circular in plan; the lower 





¥ Described in vol. xcvit. pt. ii. p. 9. 
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is surrounded with eight ante, the in- 
tervals having windows founded upon 
a string course encircling the whole 
design, except where it is broken by 
the ante; the heads are arched, and 
spring from an impost, common to 
all, which is broken like the string 
course by the ante. This story is 
crowned with an entablature, the cor- 
nice set with Grecian tiles; the second 
story has a circular stylobate, pierced 
with four apertures for dials; the su- 
perstructure as the last story, excepting 
that the anta are made to give place to 
engaged columns of no definite order. 
A_ hemispherical dome crowns the 
whole, sustaining on its vertex a gilt 
cross. 

The portion already described, is 
marked by a naked frigidity, the result 
of a laboured attempt to give an air 
of simplicity to the architecture. The 
second portion of the Church, more 
than three fourths of the whole, as- 
sumesanentiredifferent style, in which, 
it is difficult to say whether the cha- 
racteristics of a manufactory, or a mect- 
ing-house, are the more prominent. 
The body of the Church rests on a low 
plinth. It is divided in elevation by a 
string course into two stories, and in 
length is made into three divisions, 
the central one having a slight pro- 
jection. Ia the lower story is a series 
of unsightly windows, with an use- 
less door in the centre of the south 
side. In the upper story the windows 
are lofty and arched, the heads bound- 
ed by architraves springing from a con- 
tinned impost cornice; the upright is 
finished with the cornice only, conti- 
nued from the entablature of the first 
portion, and surmounted bya blocking 
course. The east front is in the same 
general style. In the centre is the 
bow, which has three arched windows 
corresponding with the Cherch. 

Tue InTerIor 
is divided into nave and ailes by six 
square piers on each side, with mould- 
ed caps; these, with the intervention 
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of pedestals, sustain a colonnade of 
slender Doric columns, surmounted by 
a meagre entablature, on which rests 
the horizontal ceiling ofthe Church. A 
spacious transverse gallery at the west end 
occupies two of the intercolumniations ; 
and in each aisle are other galleries, 
the front rows of pews in which are 
supported on cantilivers. The fronts 
are worked with mouldings, forming 
a cornice and attic. By the projection 
of the front of the galleries, the colon- 
nades have an awkward appearance ; 
the pedestals supporting the columns 
having no apparent connexion with the 
piers below them, and the columns them- 
selves, from their slenderness, appear- 
ing more like props subsequently add- 
ed to secure the roof. The entablature 
surmounting these columns is as much 
out of character as its supporters; it 
ossesses a sort of catholicism; it be- 
aap to no order, but will equally suit 
all. The style of the architecture is 
intended for the Greek Doric; and as 
the frieze has no triglyphs, and the 
cornice is destitute of mutules, it dis- 
plays a magnificent specimen of Mr. 
Smirke’s classical correctness. En- 
lightened as artizans of all classes are 
in the present day, how often must the 
mechanic feel ashamed of being com- 
pelled to perpetuate such designs as 
are produced by men who are puffed in 
their day as talented architects? how 
often must the labouring mason blush 
to perform the task imposed on him 
of handing down such errors to pos- 
terity ! 

The ceiling of the Church is hori- 
zontal, and is traversed from side to 
side by flying cornices, the intervals 
between which are occupied by panels. 

The elliptical bow at the eastern 
end, which for courtesy’s sake we must 
style the chancel, is made in elevation 
into two stories, by the mouldings con- 
tinued from the galleries. The lower 
story is wainscoted in the plainest style 
imaginable ; at each end of this screen 





* In Isaak Walton’s life of that excellent churchman Herbert, we are told by the bio- 


St. Anne’s Church, Wandsworth. 
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is a recess, one containing the creed and 
paternoster, the other the decalogue, 
the whole possessing a truly meeting- 
house character. The upright is finish- 
ed with the mouldings of the entabla- 
ture of the lateral ve teal a except- 
ing the cornice, which is carried across 
the whole recess, and serves to parti- 
tion its ceiling from the remainder of 
the design. 

The pulpit and reading desk are 
formed of wainscot, and are exactly 
alike* ; they are square in plan, and very 
lofty, and so situated as exactly to ob- 
scure the inscriptions at the altar from 
the eye of the congregation, and at the 
same time to exhibit the nakedness of 
the wainscot screen. An organ in a 
wainscot case occupies the centre of the 
western gallery. ‘The Church is desti- 
tute of a font, but has a large imitative 
stone representation of the royal arms, 
similar to those which adorn the shops 
of many tradesmen at the west end of 
the town, set upon a shelf in front of 
the western gallery. 

ThisChurch is situated on St. Anne’s 
Hill, at the south-eastern extremity of 
the town. It is calculated to contain 
426 persons in pews, and 1332 in free 
seats, making a total of 1758. The 
contract for the building was 14,6001. 
It was consecrated on the Ist May, 
1824. 





Stepney CHAPEL. 
Architect, Walters. 


The second subject in the engraving 
affords a pleasing contrast to the first ; 
but the Chapel having already been 
fully described by the writer of this 
article, we refer our readers to that de- 
scription in vol. xcil. pt. i. p. 4. 

The writer will, however, avail him- 
self of this opportnnity of correcting 
an error he fell into, in saying it was 
built without assistance from the Par- 
liamentary fund. 

This Chapel was the first edifice 


grapher, that on his re-building the Church of Layton Ecclesia, co. Hunts, ‘* by his order 
the readiug-pew and pulpit were a little distant from each other, and both of an equal 
height, for he would often say ‘ they should neither have a precedency or priority of the 
other; but, that prayer and preaching being equally useful, might agree like brethren, and 
have an equal honour and estimation’.”” I quote these lines, not as exactly approving of the 
sentiments, nor as supposing that they were the authority for the senseless order of the 


Commissioners, so often regretted in the course of these articles on New Churches. 


I fear 


so good a reason could not be assigned for this obnoxious mandate, which has in all proba- 
bility resulted from the caprice of some architect who proposed it to suit his ideas of uni- 


formity. 
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built in the vicinity of the metropolis 
under the Commissioners for building 
new Churches, who made a grant of 
3500/. towards the building, the residue 
being supplied by a age: He of the 
wealthy and respectable inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. His Royal High- 
ness the truly lamented Duke of York 
took a lively interest in the building, 
having laid the first stone, and attend- 
ed the consecration. 

That this Chapel should have re- 
mained unconsecrated for nearly two 
years after its completion, must have 
caused great disappointment to those 
friends of the establishment who so 
nobly contributed towards its erection; 
and itis to be hoped that such a circum- 
stance will never be allowed to occur 
in any future instance. 

The architecture is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, the tracery of the windows cor- 
rect and elegant, and the western door- 
way, in the best style of the fifteenth 
century, would of itself form a study. 
The Conniisione have now very 
properly interdicted the use of compo, 
(by whatever name it may be dis- 
gnised,) in the New Churches. It 
is to be regretted that the order had 
not been made before the erection of 
this edifice, the ornaments of which 
would, in that case, have been executed 
in stone, and would in consequence 
have been more permanent, than un- 
fortunately they are now likely to be, 
in consequence of the fragile material 
with which they are constructed. 

This Chapel is calculated to hold 
1338 persons, 408 being accommodated 
in pews, and 930 in excellently adapt- 
ed free seats. A district has been as- 
signed to it under the 21st sec. of the 
58th George JII. cap. 45. 

E. 1.C. 


oe 
Mr. Ursayn, Dec. 12. 


HERE are few departments of the 

fine arts in this country that have 
undergone more change in their spirit 
than the medallic, and the increased 
patronage of Medals has called into 
action a corresponding increase of ta- 
lent and genius. One consequence of 
this is, that the present series of the 
Coinage of George IV. in gold, silver, 
and copper, for which I believe we 
are entirely indebted to Lord Wallace, 
is without any exception, as a whole, 
the finest series this or any other mo- 
dern country has produced. 
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Among one of the most gratifying 
applications of Medals, is that of pre- 
senting them as honorary rewards in 
our public institutions, and of all the 
premiums I have seen, I think the 
finest is one now given by Messrs, 
Green and South, at their School for 
Surgery at St. Thomas’s Hospital in 
the Borough. It has been designed 
and executed by the chief engraver of 
his Majesty's Mint. The obverse 
bears the head of the celebrated Che- 
selden; and it is really difficult to 
give an idea by words of the placid 
dignity of the whole head, or the 
calm expression of nature which per- 
vades the countenance; the delicate 
markings of the features, and the per- 
fect softness of the flesh, are the 
triumph of the medallic art. Chesel- 
den is represented, according to the 
custom of his day, in a velvet cap ; but, 
though I am aware that Mr. Wyon 
has the high authority of Hedlinger 
and the Hammerini, [ cannot help 
thinking his own fine taste should 
have objected to this costume, which 
deprives us of the outline of the head, 
and we lose thereby the play of the 
locks, the execution of which (witness 
the Coins by Mr. Wyon of his Majesty) 
no artist has turned to more advantage. 
Nay, 1 would refer to his Medals of 
Newton and Bacon,—cover their fore- 
heads, as formerly, and see how differ- 
ent these speaking Medals would have 
been. I have been unwillingly led 
into this criticism of a part where the 
whole, as it is, deserves only the ex- 
pression of unqualified praise; but I 
must not omit noticing the introduc- 
tion of Simon’s frost work on the cap, 
which, by varying the ground of the 
surface, forms a pleasing contrast with 
the softness of the flesh. 

On the reverse is represented a hu- 
man body, placed on a dissecting ta- 
ble, in a reclining posture. All the 
muscles and the effects of their action 
may be discerned. I shall not ask 
whether the subject is only sleeping, 
but I am convinced the séudy has been 
from the life. In common hands, 
this reverse would have been a most 
unpleasant subject; but the extraordi- 
nary skill and judgment of the Chief 
Engraver has converted it into one 
which is so far from producing a painful 
impression, that, on the contrary, it 
rivets our deepest attention from its 
beauty ; and all repelling associations 
are lost in admiration of the scientific 
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knowledge displayed in every line of 
the figure, and the ease and grace of 
the whole arrangement. In the back- 
ground the motto, ‘ Mors vivis salus,” 
is introduced with some parts of a 
skeleton, and glasses covering medical 
preparations. These advantageously ba- 
Jance the composition, without inter- 
fering with the principal object. 

On comparing this Medallion with 
the finest productions of the many 
eminent foreign engravers of the pre- 
sent day, I am confirmed in the opi- 
nion ] have expressed of the superior 
ability. of the chief engraver of the 
British Mint ; and I trust we may soon 
have many rivals from Mr. Wyon’s 
graver, to compete with Cheselden. 

NuMIsMarTIs. 

ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 

WITCHCRAFT.—NO. III. 


Sir Giles Overreach.—Dost deal with witches, 
rascal ? 


Massinger’s New Way to pay Old Debts. 


[* proceeding with our relations, I 
notice a pamphlet which made its 
appearance in 1645, entitled ** A true 
relation of the arraignment of eighteen 
witches, that were tried, condemned, 
and executed, at the sessions held at St. 
Edmund’s Bary, in Suffolk, and there, 
by the Judges atid Justices, condemned 
to die, and so were executed; and 
their several confessions before their 
examination, with a true relation of 
the manner how they found them out.” 

In Voltaire’s Commentary on Mar- 
quis Beccaria’s Essay on Crimes and 
Punishments, he states that in 1652 
every tribunal in Europe resounded 
with Judgments against Witchcraft, 
and fire and faggot were universally 
employed against it. The Turks were 
reputed with having amongst them 
neither Sorcerers, Witches, nor De- 
moniacs, and the want of the latter 
was considered as an infallible proof 
of the falsity of their religion. 

In 1652 we have ** A Prodigious and 
Tragicall History of the Arraynment, 
Tryall, Confession, and Condemnation, 
of six Witches, at Maidstone in Kent, 
at the Assizes there held in July, Fry- 
daye, 30, this present year, 1652, before 
the Right Honourable .Peter Warbur- 
ton, one of the Justices of the Com- 
mon Pleas, Collected from the Obser- 
vations of E. G. Gent, (a learned per- 
son, present at their conviction and 
condemnation) and Digested by H. F. 
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Gent. To which is added a True Re- 
lation of one Mrs. Atkins, a Mercer’s 
Wife in Warwick, who was strangely 
carried away from her House in July 
last, and hath not been heard of since.” 

I now relate the Trial of one Jane 
Brookes, at the Chard Assizes, 26 
March, 1658. 

In November 1657, Jane Brooks, 
of Shepton Mallet, stroked a son of 
Henry James, after giving him an 
apple. ‘The boy was twelve years old, 
and upon returning home was taken 
ill, and complained of his side. ‘The 
boy roasted the apple, and, having eaten 
it, was extremely ill, and sometimes 
speechless. The boy intimated to his 
father that Jane Brooks had given him 
the apple, &e. and the father was ad- 
vised to get her intothe house. Upon 
her arrival the boy was taken so ill, 
that for some time he could not see or 
speak. 

I pass over many other particulars. of 
Witchery attributed to Jane Brooks ; 
but on 8 December 1657, the boy, 
Jane Brooks, and Alice Coward, (to 
whom also similar practices were at- 
tributed) appeared before Mr. Hunt 
and Mr. Cary, Justices of Peace. The 
boy, having begun to give his testi- 
inony, upon the coming in of the 
women, and their looking on him, he 
was instantly taken speechless, and so 
remained till the women were removed 
out of the room, and then, recovering, 
he was enabled to give his evidence. 

Upon the second examination the 
same thing again occurred. And on 
another appearance, when many gen- 
tlemen, ministers, and other persons 
were present, the boy fell into fits 
upon the sight of Jane Brooks, and lay 
in a man’s arms like one dead. The 
woman was then required to lay her 
hand on him, and he thereupon started 
and sprung out. One of the Justices, 
to prevent all possibility of legerde- 
main, caused Gibson and the rest to 
stand off from the boy, and then the 
Magistrate himself held him ; the youth 
being blindfolded, he called upon 
Brooks to touch him, but winked 
others to do it, which two or three 
successively did, but the boy appeared 
not affected. The Justice then called 
on the father to take him, but he had 
privately desired one Geofiry Strode to 
bring Jane Brooks, to touch him at 
such a time as he should call for his 
father, which was done, and the boy 
immediately sprang out ina very vio- 
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lent manner. He was afterwards 
touched by several persons and moved 
not, but Jane Brooks being again 
caused to put her hand upon him, he 
started and sprang out twice or thrice 
as before. 

It would be tedious to record the 
particulars of a variety of other experi- 
ments which were tried, with a view 
of tracing the cause of the boy’s afflic- 
tion to Brooks, which all proved suc- 
cessful. One circumstance, however, 
which was deposed to by a man and 
his wife at the Trial of Brooks, was 
of so singular a nature as to deserve 
notice. 

The boy being one day in the gar- 
den, and while not at the distance of 
two yards from these persons, he was 
seen to rise up from the ground from 
before them, and so mounted higher 
and higher till he passed in the air 
over the garden wall, and was carried 
so above ground more than thirty yards, 
falling at last at one Jordan’s door, at 
Shepton, where he was found as dead 
fora time; but on coming to himself 
he told these parties that Jane Brooks 
had taken him up by the arm out of 
the garden, and carried him into the 
air as is related. 

From the 15 November to 10 March 
following, he was, by reason of his fits, 
much wasted in body; but after that 
time, being the day the two women 
were sent to the gaol, he had no more 
of these fits. 

Jane Brooks was condemned and 
executed, 

The following are the particulars of 
the Trial of Florence Newton at Cork 
Assizes in 1661. Mary Langden, upon 
whom the witchcraft was practised, 
swore that at Christmas last Florence 
came to her, at the house of her master 
John Pyne, in Youghall, and asked 
her to give her a piece of beef out of 
the powdering tub. The witness an- 
swered that she could not give away her 
master’s beef, upon which Florence was 
very angry, and said, ‘* thou hadst as 
good as given it me,” and went away 
grumbling. She then stated that a few 
days afterwards she saw a woman with 
a veil over her face, and a little old 
man in silk clothes, and that the man, 
whom witness took to bea spirit, drew 
the veil from off the woman’s face, 
and that she knew it to be Florence. 
That the spirit spoke to witness, and 
would have had her promise him to 
follow his advice, and she should have 
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all things after her own heart. To 
which she answered that. she would 
have nothing to say to him, for her 
trust was in the Lord. That within a 
month after Florence had kissed her, 
witness fell very ill of fits, or trances, 
which would take her on the sudden ; 
and while in that state three or four 
men could not hold her. And in those 
fits she would vomit up needles, pins, 
horsenails, stubs, wool, and straw. 
Aud she goes on to state a variety of 
other extraordinary occurrences which 
took place. That on many of these 
occasions the witch would stick pins 
in her arms, and some of them so fast, 
that a man must pluck three or four 
times to get out the pin. That some- 
time she should be removed out of her 
bed into another room, sometimes car- 
ried to the top of the house, sometimes 
put into a chest, sometimes under a 
piece of wool, and a variety of other 
places, and that she never knew where 
she was, until taken out of the places 
by some of the family of the house, 
That she suffered much affiiction while 
Florence lay in prison, whereupon it 
was deemed expedient that she should 
be bolted, which was accordingly done, 
and the witness got well again, and 
so continued ever since. 

After she had closed her evidence it 
was observed that Florence peeped at 
her, as it were betwixt the heads of 
the bystanders, and lifting up both her 
hands together, as they were manacled, 
cast them in an angry violent motion 
towards the witness, as if she intended 
to strike at her, if she could have 
reached her. Upon which she fell 
suddenly down in a violent fit, and 
continued so for a quarter of an hour, 
in the course of which she vomited 
crooked pins, and straw, and wool. 
Upea which the Court, recollecting 
that she had become well upon the 
bo!ts being put upon Florence, ordered 
that bolts should be put upon her, 
whereupon the maid recovered again. 

John Pyne, esq. the girl’s master, 
in the course of a long examination, 
confirms her evidence in almost every 
particular. 

Another witness swears to the pri- 
soner having confessed several particus 
lars of witchery, and also that one 
evening the door of the prison shook, 
and she arose up hastily, and said, 
** What makest thod here this time of 
night,” and there was a very great 
noise, as if somebody with bolts and 
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chains had been running up and down 
the room; and they asked her what it 
was she spoke to, and made the noise, 
and she said she saw nothing, neither 
did she speak, and if she did it was she 
knew not what; but the next day she 
confessed it was a spirit and her fa- 
miliar in the shape of a greyhound. 

The confession of the witch is also 
confirmed by the evidence of several 
other witnesses, and a minister; and 
the Mayor of Youghall also deposed 
to the fits of the girl, and the extraor- 
dinary vomiting on these occasions. 
But besides all this, there is another 
very singular circumstance related re- 
specting this mischievous individual ; as 
that she bewitched one David Jones to 
death, by kissing his hand through the 
gate of the prison, for which also she 
was indicted at the Cork Assizes. 

Eleanor Jones, the relict of the un- 
happy sufferer, being sworn and ex- 
amined in open Court, what she knew 
concerning any practice of witchcraft, 
by Florence Newton, upon her hus- 
band David, gave in evidence, that in 
April then fast her husband, having 
been out all night, came home early in 
the morning, and said to her, ‘‘ where 
dost thou think I have been all night? ” 
to which she answered she knew not. 
Whereupon he replied, ‘‘ I and Grant 
Besely have been standing sentinel 
over the Witch all night.” On which 
the wife observed, ** Why what hurt 
is that?” “ Hurt,” quoth he; ‘ marry 
I doubt its never a whit better for me, 
for she hath kissed my hand, and I 
have had a great pain in that arm, and 
I verily believe that she hath bewitched 
me, if ever she bewitched any man. 
To which she answered, ‘*‘ The Lord 
forbid.” That all night, and continu- 
ally from that time, he was restless and 
ill,-complaining exceedingly of a great 
pain in the arm, for seven days together, 
and atthe seven days’ end hecomplained 
that the pain was come from his arm 
to his heart, and then kept his bed 
night and day, grievously afflicted and 
crying out against Florence Newton, 
and about fourteen days afterwards he 
died. 

One Francis Beseley, the gaoler, de- 
poses to Jones having expressed a wish 
to watch her for the purpose of seeing 
her familiar, and that he accordingly 
did so, and that in the course of this 
time, Beseley having put his hand 
through the grate, she caught hold of 
it and kissed it. And witness having 
afterwards learned that Jones was ill, 
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went to see him, when he told withes§ 
that he had been seized with pain, and 
that the old hag had bewitched him 
when she kissed his hand, and that she 
had him then by the hand, and was 
pulling off his arm. And he said, do 
you not see the old Hag how she pulls 
them? Well, I lay my death on her; 
she has bewitched me. And several 
times after would complain that she 
had tormented him, and after fourteen 
days languishing he died. 

About this time a suspected witch 
was tried for practising her arts upon 
a young woman, in the course of which 
trial the following curious scene tran- 
spired. 

Judge Archer, who tried the pri- 
soner, told the Jury, he had heard 
that a Witch could not repeat the Pe- 
tition in the Lord’s Prayer, ** And lead 
us not into temptation,” and having 
this occasion he would try the expe- 
riment: told the jury that whether 
she could or could not they were not 
in the least measure to guide their ver- 
dict according to it, because it was not 
legal evidence, but that they must be 
guided in their verdict by the former 
evidence, given in upon oath only. 
The prisoner was accordingly called to 
the next bar, and demanded if she could 
say the Lord’s Prayer. She said she 
could, and went over the prayer readily, 
till she came to that petition ; then she 
said: ‘* And lead us into temptation,” 
or ‘* And lead us not into no tempta- 
tion,” but could not say it correctly, 
though she was directed to say it after 
one that repeated it to her distinctly ; 
but she could not repeat it otherwise 
than is expressed already, though she 
tried to do it near half a score times in 
open Court. 

She too was condemned and ex- 
ecuted., 

Mr. John Mompesson, of Ted- 
worth, Wilts, in 1661, being in a 
neighbouring town which was annoyed 
by an idle drummer, who produced a 
pass which was suspected to be forged, 
gave him in-charge of a constable. 
He was committed as a vagrant, his 
drum being sent to Mr. Mompesson’s 
house until the drummer should be 
discharged. After this some most 
extraordinary occurrences took place 
at Mr. Mompesson’s house, which 
were supposed to have ensued from 
the diabolical art and power of this 
drummer, and he was accordingly 
tried as a Wizard at the Salisbury 
assizes. 
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The following is the substance of the 
depositions of witnesses upon the trial. 
Mr. Mompesson, his wife, and several 
other members of the family, deposed 
to their having been for upwards of 
two months annoyed in the night by 
a violent drumming which took place 
almost every night during that period. 
Sometimes it appeared to be in the 
room where they slept, sometimes by 
their ears. When they arose from bed 
it would appear to be at the top of the 
house, which continued some time, 
and then went off into the air. And 
at its going off the beating was similar 
to what was heard at the breaking up 
ofa guard. The most diligent search 
was made by various individuals armed 
with pistols; but although ‘the drum- 
ming was constantly heard, night after 
night, nothing like a drum could be 
met with. When this amusement 
had continued for a period of two or 
three months, a fresh series were pro- 
duced for the entertainment of this 
unhappy family. The younger chil- 
dren were vexed in their beds, the 
bedsteads receiving blows with such 
violence that the spectators expected 
they would be broken in pieces, and 
crackings were heard under the chil- 
dren’s beds, as if by something that had 
iron talons; it would lift the children 
up in their beds, follow them from 
one room to another, and for a while 
haunted none particularly but them ; 
and all this time the drumming con- 
tinued, and by this time had consider- 
ably improved, inasmuch as it for an 
hour together beat round-heads and 
cuckolds, the tat-too, and other points 
of war, as well as any drummer. These 
things were spoken to by half a house 
full of people; amongst others who 
testified was the parish minister, who 
on one occasion went to prayers with 
the family, during which the. annoy- 
ance ceased, but the moment they were 
ended it would return, and then in 
sight of the company the chairs walked 
about the room of themselves, the 
children’s shoes were hurled over their 
heads, and every loose thing moved 
about the chamber; at the same time 
a bed-staff was hurled at the parson, 
which hit him on the leg, but so fa- 
vourably that a lock of wool could not 
fall more softly, and it was observed 
that it stopped just where it alighted, 
without rolling or moving from the 
place. 

Mr. Mompesson, for the safety of 
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his children, lodged them in a neigh- 
bour’s house ; and there, strange to say, 
the same system was pursued, and the 
drumming noises and disturbances 
carried on with similar spirit and vi- 
gour, and it was noticed that when 
the noise was loudest, and came with 
the most sudden surprise and violence, 
no dog in the house would move, 
though the cracking was oft so bois- 
terous that it was heard at a consider- 
able distance in the fields, and awakened 
the neighbours in the village, none of 
which were very near the house. The 
servants were sometimes lifted up with 
their beds, and let down gently again 
without being hurt, and at other times 
it would he like a great weight upon 
their feet. It would be endless to re- 
count all the astonishing feats which 
were exhibited in the house of this ill- 
fated family ; they continued for several 
months longer without any cessation, 
the entertainments being exceedingly 
various and diversified. A narration 
of these would fill many pages, but it 
may be sufficient to say they were 
sworn to upon the trial of the drummer 
by Mr. Mompesson and his family, 
the minister of the parish, Sir Thomas 
Chamberlin, and many other respect- 
able inhabitants of the place, who had 
been eye and ear witnesses of them 
time after time. What caused suspi- 
cion to fall upon the drummer was 
this: While he was in custody, a 
Wiltshireman coming to see him, he 
asked what news in Wiltshire? The 
man said he knew of none. ‘* No,” 
said the drummer; ‘‘ do you not hear 
of the drumming at a gentleman’s 
house at Tedworth.”” ‘* That 1 do, 
enough,” said the man. “J,” quoth 
the drummer, ‘ have plagued him, 
and he shall never be quiet till he hath 
made me satisfied for taking away my 
drum.” Upon information of this he 
was tried fora witch, convicted, and 
transported. 

It appears, that in 1670 a village 
named Molera, in Switzerland, was 
reduced to a miserable condition by a 
strange witchcraft which prevailed 
there; which being communicated to 
the king, he appointed certain com- 
missioners, some of the clergy, and 
some of the laity, to examine the whole 
business. When they met at the 
minister’s house, numbers of people of 
fashion appeared before them, and 
with tears complained of the miserable 
condition they were in, and therefore 
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begged of them to think of some way 
whereby they might be delivered from 
that calamity. The commissioners 
roceeded in their investigation of the 

evil’s tyranny at this place, and 
found that he had drawn some hun- 
dreds, and made them subjects of his 
ower; that he had been seen to go 
in a visible shape through the country, 
and appeared daily to the people, and 
that he had wrought upon the poorer 
sort by presenting them with meat 
and drink, and this way allured them 
to himself. A day of humiliation was 
instituted by royal authority for re- 
moving this judgment. Two sermons 
were preached, in which the miserable 
case of those that suffered themselves 
to be deluded by the Devil was laid 
open; and these sermons were con- 
cluded with fervent prayer. The com- 
missioners afterwards proceeded in 
their examination, and discovered 
threescore and-ten witches in the vil- 
lage, twenty-three of whom freely 
confessed their crimes; some were 
discharged upon a promise of recan- 
tation, many were executed, and the 
remainder received a milder punish- 
ment. 

In 1682 was published ‘ A true and 
impartial relation of the informations 
against three Witches, viz. Temper- 
ence Lloyd, Mary Gremble, and Su- 
sanna Edwards, who were indicted, 
arraigned, and convicted at the assises 
holden for the county of Devon at the 
Castle of Exon, Aug. 14, 1682, with 
their several confessions taken before 
Thomas Gist, mayor, and John Davie, 
alderman, of Biddeford, as also their 
speeches, confessions, and behaviour 
at the time and place of execution on 
the 25th of ihe said month.” 

“‘ The wonder of Suffolke, being a 
true relation of one that reports he 
made a league with the Devil for three 
years, to do mischief, and now breaks 
open houses, robs people daily, de- 
stroys cattle before the owners’ faces, 
strips. women naked, &c. and can 
neither be shot nor taken, but leaps 
over walls fifteen feet high, runs five 
or six miles in a quarter of an hour, 
and sometimes vanishes in the midst 
of multitudes that go to take him. 
Faithfully written in a letter from a 
solemn person, dated not long since, 
to a friend in Ship-yard, near Temple- 
bar, and-ready to be attested by hun- 
dreds that have been spectators of, or 
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sufferers by, his exploits in several 


parts of Suffolk. Printed in London, 
1677.” [. P. 
(To be continued.) 
—_ 


ALTAR-PIECE AT ROMSEY. 


E have been favoured by our old 

and much esteemed correspon- 
dent, Dr. Latham, of Winchester, with 
an account and sketch of the painting 
mentioned in p. 290; and we are 
thence enabled to give the following 
description of it. 

The screen, of which the painting 
was the principal ornament, was of 
very large dimensions, and, before its 
removal, reached up to the high win- 
dow, obscured the two fine Saxon 
arches behind, and was supposed to be 
little less than a ton in weight. The 
shape of the surface which the paint- 
ing originally filled, is that of a church 
window, of a rather flat arch, sur- 
rounded by a moulding, which is or- 
namented with crockets at intervals, 
and sweeps intoa point at the head, 
which is surmounted by a finial. 

The painting appears to have been 
arranged in four tiers or compartments ; 
of which the first was probably a re- 
presentation of the Deity seated in the 
clouds ; the second was a row of angels ; 
the third a row of saints; and the 
fourth and lowest the Resurrection. 

A coat of paint, in imitation of 
marble, the ‘* beautification” of a 
later age, has obscured the upper pic- 
ture, and great part of the second, as 
of the angels only the legs and the 
lower tips of some of their wings, are 
now visible. The legs consist of nine 
pairs, each standing on a round plat- 
form; they are all covered with 
feathers, the third pair green as far as 
the feet, the fifth red, the sixth hrown, 
the seventh green, the rest naked. 

The next compartment, which alone 
remains quite perfect, is a row of nine 
saints, each, like the angels, standing 
on a round foot-board, each distin- 
guished by a nimbus, or glory round 
the head, and separated from one an- 
other by an ornamented pillar, the de- 
sign of which may be most readily 
compared to a conjunction of hour- 
glasses, a pattern introduced on the 
decline of Gothic architecture, and 
which, together with the shape of the 
arch, and the general appearance of the 
painting, may determine the period of 
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its production to about the reign of 
Henry VII. 

The first figure on the left hand is 
attired in the habit of a Cardinal, a 
red gown turned up with ermine, and 
ared hat; in his right hand is a book 
opened, and in his left a pastoral staff, 
with a double cross. This we rather 
think is Saint Augustine. 

The second is evidently St. Francis, 
exhibiting on his hands, feet, and side, 
the five wounds of his crucified master, 
the impressions of which, according 
to the legend, were communicated to 
him in a vision bya Seraph. A repre- 
sentation of this miracle will be found 
on Mr. Greene’s altarpiece, engraved 
in our vol. xiv. p.25. The saint is 
here habited in the black robe of his 
order, with a string of beads hanging 
from his girdle; in his right hand isa 
short cross, and under his left arma 
book. At his feet a small female 
figure is knecling, holding another ro- 
sary of red beads, This figure will 
also be found in the picture on Mr. 
Greene's altarpiece. 

The third saint is naked, with ten 
arrows sticking in various parts of his 
body and limbs. It is probably St. 
Sebastian; since, although our cor- 
respondent in p. 260, was correct in 
his statement that St. Edmund the 
king met with a similar martyrdom, 
we are not informed that the present 
figure is crowned, as would have been 
the case had that royal saint been 
intended, 

In our vol. Liv. p. 14, will be found 
an engraving of a seal of the Abbey 
of St. Edmund's Bury, on which the 
martyrdom of the patron saint is repre- 
sented in two compartments. In the 
upper he is scen tied to a tree and 
covered with arrows, which five men 
are engaged in shooting at him. Be- 
neath is his decapitation, and the wolf 
(according to the legend) bringing 
back the royal head to restore it to the 
body. The East Anglian king, in the 
upper division, is crowned; and the 
head in the lower, though it does not 
so appear in the plate, has also a crown 
in the original, and is correctly so re- 
presented in another engraving, made 
for Dr. Yates’s History of Bury. As 
the wol/, by miraculous influence, was 
commissioned to rejoin the head to the 
body, it will not be considered a great 
additional wonder that the crown did 
not fall off the head! In the new 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIX. Pan. I. 
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edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, plate 
xxvil. of seals, a large round seal of 
Bury is engraved, on which a similar 
representation of king Edmund's deca- 
pitation is copied. Tn the same plate 
for Dr. Yates’s History is also a small 
oval seal of one Walter (probably one 
of the Bury abbots), representing a 
tree with the wolf and crowned head, 
and inscribed with the Leonine verse, 
OSTENDV'T SIGNV’ GALTERI REX, 
LVPA, LIGNV’. There is also a small 
round seal, with a similar device, in 
Cullum’s History of Hawsted. 

To return to the Romsey altar-piece. 

The fourth figure is a Bishop, with 
a crosier in his right hand, and an 
open book in his left. His outer robe 
is yellow, lined with green, the inner 
white; on the head is a mitre. 

The fifth and centre figure is a fe- 
male, in a black gown, with deep 
hanging sleeves, lined with white, and 
under ber chin a white band. In her 
tight hand is a closed book with a red 
cover, and in her left a crosier. 

The sixth is a similarly attired per- 
son of the male sex, with a crosier in 
his right hand, and in his left an open 
book. 

The seventh is St. Roche, who has 
on his head a close covering of crim- 
son, and above it a black hat. The 
clothing next his body is black ; his 
loose cloak is of crimson, lined with 
green, and hasa black cape. His legs 
are covered with boots to the knees, 
but the right thigh is bare, exhibiting 
a large bleeding wound, to which he 
points with his right hand ; in his left 
is a staff, topped by a bent square hook. 
This saint also, with the dog who, by 
licking, cured bim of the ulcer, is 
represented on Mr. Greene’s altar. 
piece (not correctly described, how- 
ever, till p. 176, of the same vo- 
lume.* 

The eighth figure is St. John, dis- 
tinguished by the partial nakedness of 
his lower linsbs. He has black hair 
and a beard; his garment is green, 
lined with crimson, with under-sleeves 
to the wrist of white. Beneath the 
right arm is a black book, to which the 
left hand points. Close to his right 
leg is the imperfect representation of 





* Another representation of St. Roche, 
where an angel is prebing the wound, whilst 
the dog is seated near, is also engraved, 
from a carving, in the same volume, p. 332, 
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an animal, probably the lamb, although 
it is coloured red.* 

The last figure is not unlike the fourth 
as to habit, having a similar mitre on 
his head, an open book in his right 
hand, and a crosier in his left. His 
mantle is yellow, lined with green, his 
under-garment red, and white at the 
bottom. 

Of the lowest compartment more 
than a third at the bottom is obscured 
by similar marbled paint to that be- 
fore mentioned. In the centre is Christ 
rising from the tomb, having in his 
left hand a small cross, to which is 
attached a pennon, with a red cross 
upon it. The right hand is elevated, 
with two fingers pointing upwards. 
On each side standsa soldier in armour, 
and behind each soldier an angel, 
distributing incense witha censer. In 
the left hand corner appears the head 
of a figure ina black hood, from whose 
mouth rises a label describing the sub- 
ject of the picture, in the words, 
SVRRESCIT DOMINVS DE SVPVLCHRO. 


Mr. Ursay, Grimsby, Nov. 2. 

HE village of Whaplode is situ- 

ated in the division of South 
Holland and Wapentake of Elloe, on 
the turnpike road from Spalding to 
Wisbech ; being about six miles from 
the former place, and sixteen from the 
latter. It is a village of great anti- 
quity, and in its primitive state was an 
extensive cape or tongue of land, 
washed by the surrounding waters of 
the sea which rushed in at every tide, 
and overflowed the whole track of this 
low country, except the eminences (for 
hills there are none), which served as 
the retreat of a few fishermen and other 
miserable outcasts, who gathered a pre- 
carious subsistence in this desolate 
waste. The Romans gave the first im- 
pulse to its improvement by throwing 
up an immense mound, to prevent the 
encroachments of the tide, which 
stretches across Whaplode parish, in 
its gigantic course from east to west, 
at a hamlet now known by the name 
of the ** Saracen’s Head,” and is called 
the Roman Bank to this day. But 
though the waters of the sea were ex- 





* Sometimes the robe of St. John is re- 
resented as terminating in a monstrous 
oy difficult of explanation, unless, in 
addition to the raiment of camel’s hair, it 
gives our ancestors’ idea of the head of that 
animal! 
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cluded, the land was not drained, and 
the lower parts were perpetually inun- 
dated, leaving the loftier undulations 
of the surface at liberty for the erec- 
tion of villages and hamlets; and on 
the highest cape in the district, which 
was still more effectually drained by a 
capacious dyke or ode that communi- 
cated with the sea, the village under 
our consideration was built, and hence 
received the distinctive appellation of 
Care-Long. This I think is a 
more feasible etymology than that 
which is offered by Stukeley, viz. Ca- 
pella ad ladam, s. fluvium,*—the cha- 
pel on the river; for an ecclesiastical 
edifice was erected here very soon after 
the Conquest, not merely as a chapel, 
but a paris!) church, and that of very 
superior dimensions and magnificence. 

At the Conquest the parish was di- 
vided between Ear! Alan and Wido de 
Credon, except such part as was retain- 
ed by the Crown, and the lands be- 
longing to Croyland Abbey, which 
escaped confiscation. The advowson 
of the church was presented to the ab- 
bot, as an offering, at the rebuilding of 
the abbey in 1113, by Alan the son of 
Wido de Credon; and Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln, increased its value by the 
grant of certain tithes in Whaplode in 
the same century, which was confirm- 
ed by Pope Honorius. King John 
exempted the parishioners from the 
payment of tolls at Holbeach Bridge, 
which he established on his fatal march 
from Lynn to Swineshead at the close 
of his career. The church was appro- 
priated to Croyland Abbey during the 
abbacy of Ralf de March, who died in 
1281; and the vicarage was endowed 
A.D. 1268. At this time Whaplode 
had a market at the hamlet on the 
Roman bank called the Saracen’s 
Head.t 

Early in the year 1481 the parish- 
ioners of Whaplode made application 
to the abbot of Croyland for his per- 
mission to fell some trees which were 
growing in, the churchyard, as had 





* Itin. vol. i. p. 23. 

+ The following quotations from Leland 
will serve as an authority for the above. 
Radulphus de Merch monachus Croilandize 
successit. Adquisivit manerium Gedney, 
ecclesiam de Quappelode in proprios usus, 
&c. Impetravit a D’no Rege Henrico mer- 
cata de Quappelode, &e. Quappelode, vul- 
go Hoppelode, forum nunc etiam prope mi- 
norem maris eruptionem versus villam S. 


Botolphi. (Vol. iv. Append. p. 146.) 
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been customary in the time of his pre- 
decessors, for the repairs of the church. 
This the abbot refused, unless his right 
to the said trees, as patron and rector, 
was acknowledged by a payment of 
one fourth of their value. The parish- 
ioners demurred at this proposal, and 
the abbot sent Lambert de Fossedyk 
his steward to inquire into the circum- 
stances, who found the parishioners 
actively employed in felling the trees, 
for which they pleaded a prescriptive 
right. ‘The steward forbad them to 
proceed, which so exasperated the 
workmen, that they made an imme- 
diate attack upon him with their axes, 
tore his robes, wounded and robbed 
him; and his life was only saved by 
the exertions of the Vicar and other 
priests, who rescued him and placed 
him for security in the vestry; whence 
he was not released till a messenger 
had been despatched to Croyland, and 
an extorted permission was obtained 
from the abbot to cut down the trees 
and apply them to the intended pur- 
pose. The aggressors, however, sub- 
sequently made their peace by doing 
penance for the assault. 

The present vicarage house is a 
building in the style of Charles [. al- 
though it was not erected till the year 
1683. It is furnished with alow 
porch in front; the old windows have 
massive stone frames and mullions; 
and the whole is thatched with reeds. 
An inscription on a beam in the kit- 
chen shows its age and the name of 
the Vicar, I. Thomas, by whom it 
was erected in 1683. 

The parish is very extensive, being 
nearly seventeen miles in length, and 
between two and three in breadth. It 
has seven manors, which are distin- 
guished by the names of Abbots, St. 
John of Jerusalem, Aswick, Hag- 
beach, Pipwell, Kirk Fee, and Kne- 
vitts. At the distance of about seven 
miles from the church, at a hamlet 
called Whaplode Drove, is a chapel of 
ease, for the convenience of the inha- 
bitants living in that remote part of 
the parish. 

The church is an eccentric though 
an admirable composition, and con- 
sists of a nave with aisles, transept, 
and chancel, with an elegant tower at 
the end of the south transept; all of 
very considerable magnitude. The 
abbot of Croyland had an occasional 
residence* within the parish, and it 





* “ Asewik, a farm about four wiles 
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appears highly probable that he in- 
tended to furnish this church with 
more towers than one, but the design 
was never executed. The present 
tower was erected about the latter end 
of the 12th century, and is still in good 
preservation, to yr the taste and 
science of the architect by whom it 
was designed and executed. It has 
four ornamental stages. The first is 
panneled with an arcade of arches 
slightly pointed, supported on slender 
cylinders, and ornamented with zigzag 
mouldings.» The second story has a 
range of pointed arches above, and in 
each face a tall lancet window, but on 
the east side the window has been 
made op with masonry, and in the 
lower part a niche with a trefoil head 
inclosed within a pediment, has been 
inserted. The third story is panelled 
with a tier of arches, and the fourth 
has a pair of pointed bell windows, the 
arches decorated with the toothed or- 
nament, and springing from elegant 
clusters of small cylinders. At the 
south-east angle of the tower is an oc- 
tagonal staircase rising to the parapet, 
all of plain masonry, except that por- 
tion which adjoins the bell story, and 
here we have the effect relieved by a 
torus moulding at each angle. The 
whole is crowned by an embattled pa- 
rapet over a cornice of heads, and fi- 
nished with pinnacles at the angles. 
This tower contains five bells, with 
the following inscriptions : 


1.Laudo Deum. Henricus Penn fusor, 
1718. Shield, a lion rampant, 

2. It clamor ad ceelos, 1718. 

8. Ut mundus sic nos, nunc letitiam nune 
dolorem, 1718. 

4. Jac. Bolton 
grego clerum, 1718. 

5. Defunctos plango, vivos moneo, 1718. 
Joh. Rvstat, Vicar. Shield, a lion ram- 
pant, 


Plebem voco, con- 





The lower part of the tower for- 
metly communicated with the inte- 
rior of the church by a spacious arch- 
way, and was not used, as at present, 
for a belfry. Here, under an arch in 
the wall, isa piscina, and close adjoin- 
ing is a square recess with mouldings 
for a door, evidently the depository for 
a pyx. There are indications of a 
chantry, and I cannot entertain a 





from Croyland be water upon Weland water. 
It was the Allates place. - Quappelode ix 
miles from Croyland, and 5 miles from Ase 
wik Asewtk is in Quappelode paroch.”— 
(Leland, vol. iv. Append. p. 162, 163.) 
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doubt but an altar was established here 
before the Reformation, though the 
precise period would be difficult to de- 
termine; for I know of no place that 
would afford a greater facility for the 
celebration of private masses. Within 
the belfry door are two slender cylin- 
drical columns with Ionic capitals; 
and over it on the outside, within a 
pediment and finial, is the trefoil re- 
cess already mentioned, which is of a 
date considerably posterior to the erec- 
tion of the tower, and was evidently 
inserted by closing up one of the laa- 
cet windows which originally gave 
light to the ringing chamber, and 
formed a portion of tie primitive cle- 
restory of this detached fabric. In 
the niche was doubtless placed the 
image of the saint to whom the chan- 
try was dedicated. 

The south front has five windows 
with depressed arches despoiled of 
their tracery, and a triangular porch 
recently erected. The clerestory is 
panelled with an arcade of circular 
arches, eight of which are pierced and 
glazed. The east window has four 
lights; but it is without character, 
for the whole chancel has been rebuilt 
within the last seven or eight years. 
In the north front is a transept sup- 

rted by diagonal buttresses, which 

as at present no internal communi- 
cation with the church, and is used as 
a school room. Here are these arms 
carved in stone: 

_ Quarterly, 1 and 4, on a fess be- 
tween twochevronels, three quatrefoils ; 
2 and 3, three fusils in triangle. Im- 
paled with, on a fess between three 
fleurs de lis, a cinquefoil. 

The nave, aisle, and clerestory, are 
similar to those on the south; and the 
west end has a large pointed door with 
lateral niches, and over it a noble win- 
dow with five lights and a transom ; 
and the facade terminates with a hand- 
some cross fleury on the apex of the 
gable. 

The interior is spacious and lofty, 
supported on each side by seven circu- 
lar arches springing from diversified 
columns, some being cylindrical, others 
clustered with four and eight shafts, 
and others octangular; all, however, 
massive, and crowned with bold pro- 
jecting capitals, ornamented with sculp- 
tured foliage. . The roof is composed 
of carved.oak, and the spandrels are 
filled in with quatrefoils and other 
tasteful devices, and the imposts were 
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formerly decorated on either side with 
a row of human figures in drapery, 
bearing shields. Three only remain. 
1. A cross. 2. A bend. 3. A ham- 
mer. Underneath a bracket, which 
has been placed in the centre pillar 
facing the south aisle, is a recumbent 
figure of a venerable man in a flowing 
garment, with his left leg crossing the 
other, and lying in a natural and easy 
posture. I am at a loss to designate 
this individual; but by a hole which 
appears in his belly, I conjecture that 
this is not the original situation in 
which he was placed; but that on 
some alterations or repairs of the 
church, the bracket has been fixed 
here by an ignorant workman in a re- 
versed position, by which the figure 
has been thrown underneath, instead 
of upon it; for in its primitive posture 
it probably represented the patriarch 
Jacob as the base of a genealogical tree 
of the twelve tribes of Israel; or, like 
a similar representation in one of the 
chancel windows of Dorchester, Oxon, 
he might personate Jesse, from whose 
body springs a similar tree, with wide 
spreading branches, on which are de- 
icted his descendants, terminating in 
) eer Christ. The windows in the 
south aisle and clerestory formerly 
contained these arms: 1. Barry of six, 
Azure and Argent. 2. Azure, on a 
bend Gules three roses Argent. 3. Ar- 
gent, two lions passant gardant. 

In the east window of the north 
transept: 1. Argent, two lions passant 
gardant. 2. Or, a fess between two 
chevronels Gules. 3. Sable, a fret Ar- 
gent. 4. Azure, ona bend Gules three 
roses Argent. 

On an oaken pew in the north aisle, 
carved in relief, are these two shields: 
1. Across. 2. Three passion nails in 
pile. In the floor of the same aisle is 
a blue slab, with the figures of a man 
and woman deeply indented, and at 
their feet a shield. These have been 
filled in with massive brass-work, but 
not a vestige remains at this day to in- 
dicate the persons in whose honour 
the monument was constructed. In 
the floor of the nave are several mo- 
dern inscribed stones to the memory 
of the Aistrups and others; and one 
old uninscribed slab, with a cross bo- 
toné ateach end. At the west end of 
the south aisle is a sumptuous monu- 
ment of freestone, consisting of a tomb 
under a canopy supported by ten com- 
posite columns, four on each side, and 
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one at each end. On the tomb lies a 
knight in rich armour, with his head 
on a superb cushion; and at his feet 
on a wreath, a wyvern’s head, erased 
Argent, collared and langued Gules. 
His lady lies at his right hand, her 
head on a similar cushion, and at her 
feet, on a wreath, a griffin sejant. On 
each side of the tomb between the 
bases of the columns are five kneeling 
children; and the whole is protected 
by an iron railing. Over the canopy 
are these shields : 

1. Argent, fretty Sable, on a canton 
Gules a chaplet Or. Crest, a wyvern’s 
head erased Argent, collared and lan- 
gued Gules—Irsy. 2. IRBy, im- 
paled with, Sable, a cross engrailed 
Or, with a mullet for differenace— 
Peyton. 

The frieze is charged with the fol- 
lowing inscription in Roman capitals : 

‘‘Heere lieth bvried St Anthonie Irby, 
Knight, sonne of Anthonie Irby, esqvire, 
and Alice his wife, davghter of Thomas 
Welbie, esqvire, which St Anthonie tooke 
to wife Elizabeth davghter of St John Pey- 
ton of Iselam in the covntie of Cambridge, 
knight and baronet, of the noble race of the 
Vffordes, sometimes Earls of Suffolke, by 
whome he had issve S* Aathonie Irby, 
knight, Edward, Thomas, Alice, and Eli- 
zabeth, who died an infant; S* Anthonie 
the eldest married his first wife Fravnces, 
davghter of Sir William Wray, knight and 
baronet, and Fravnces his wife, davghter 
and coheire to Sir William Drvry of Halsted 
in Svffolk; his second, Margaret, davghter 
of St Richard Smith of the covntie of Kent, 
knight.” 

To this inscription there is no date, 
but on searching the pedigree of this 
family I find that Sir Anthony died in 
1623. Near the tomb are suspended 
the knight’s helmet and banner, which 
contains his arms. 

The font is placed in its legitimate 
situation in the centre of the unpew- 
ed space at the west end, and exactly 
between the north and south porch 
doors. It is elevated on a circular 
basement of three steps, and supported 
on a square plinth of black stone round- 
ed at the angles. Upon this is a cen- 
tra! cylinder of black stone surrounded 
with four twisted columns. The font 
itself is square at the base, and higher 
up the corners are cut away so as to 
form a hexagon, each face being pa- 
nelled and fluted. The whole height 
is about seven feet. 

The nave opens into the chancel by 
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a beautiful Norman arch, finely orna- 
mented with a double row of zigzag 
mouldings. Over this is a wooden 
singing gallery, which occupies the 
place of the ancient rood loft, and is 
accessible by the old stone staircase 
within the south pier. The chancel 
screen is gone, but the beauty of the 
lower part, which is incorporated into 
the pews that stand at the entrance of 
the chancel, extorts the sigh of regret 
that the remainder has been consigned 
to oblivion. The designs have been 
tastefully carved in oak, and polished. 
In the north pew are two shields 
flanked by pointed arches cinquefoil, 
the spandrels decorated with flowers. 
1. On a fess between two chevronels 
voided three cross crosslets; on the 
angle of the upper chevronel a cres- 
cent for difference ; impaled with, Er- 
mine, three fusils in triangle Ermines. 
2. Quarterly, 1 and 4, as the last shield. 
2 and 3, as the impaling of ditto. Im- 
1g with a fess between three fleurs de 
is. The ornaments in the south pew 
are divided into five compartments. 
1. A rectangle intersected by diagonal 
lines, and decorated with balls and 
flowers. 2. A ribbon or fillet flowing, 
and inscribed with these letters, cut in 
relief, R, 0, E, T0,G,N. 3. An un- 
couth figure of a beast with a collar 
and wings tasselled. 4. A_ shield, 
charged with a fess between three 
fleurs de lis springing out of crescents, 
impaled with a fess chequée between 
three roses. 5. A ribbon or fillet, as be- 
fore, part cut away, but the remainder 
bearing the letters M, B, 0. 

The chancel being new, contains 
little of interest. The altar-screen is 
Grecian; and within the altar rails 
are slabs to the memory of two of my 
sisters, Frances Oliver, who died Nov. 
10, 1811, aged 27 years; and Mary, 
the wife of the Rev. John Watkins, 
who died Oct. 16, 1818, aged 32. In 
the chancel floor are a few other mo- 
numental slabs, and amongst the rest 
a blue stone to the memory of the Rev. 
John Thomas, who built the Vicarage 
house, and died Oct. 7, 1688. 

The churchyard is spacious, and on 
two short fragments of wall adjoinin 
the public gates, are some coffin dhigal 
stones, which bear the impress of an- 
tiquity, though they are now applied 
to the unworthy purpose of a common 
coping to the wall. Que of them, 
which I consider the oldest, is purfled 
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round the edges, and though it has un- 
dergone the silent operation of time 
for many centuries, yet at the broad 
end may be distinctly traced a saltire 











A stump cross stands on a basement 
in the north-east, under which a few 
patches of tesselated work have been 


Haces-Owen, SHROPSHIRE*. 
HE little town of Hales-Owen, 


composed of several small streets, 
is seated on a rising ground in one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque 
parts of the kingdom, seven miles west 
of Birmingham, and five south of Dud- 
ley. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and though a borough, boasts not the 
privilege of sending members to par- 
liament, and its market has long since 
fallen into disuse. The ancient cross 
is still standing; the shaft is of one 
stone, about seven feet high (placed on 
a single stone about two feet square, 
and the same in height), surmounted 
by a modern gilt ball and cross. Be- 
sides the Church (which is interesting 
to the tourist as the burial-place of 
Shenstone), there are two meeting- 
houses and a grammar-school in the 
town. 

The Church, a large and ancient 
edifice, built at different periods, con- 
sists of three ailes, the ground-plan 
being a parallelogram. From the 
centre arises a plain but neat embat- 
tled tower, divided into three stories, 





* We have considerably abridged this 
article, in consequence of a view of the 
Church, and copies of most of the monu- 
mental inscriptions, having appeared in our 
vol. LXXIIL. pp. 613, 724,—Epir. 
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indented in a circle in relief. In the 
centre is a device, which 1 confess my 
inability to elucidate. 














recently discovered by the Rev. S. Oli- 
ver, the present Curate. 
Yours, &c. -Gzo. Oxiver. 


supporting a slender and rather elegant 
spire. The north porch is built of 
brick, but the south one is of the same 
kind of stone as the rest of the Church. 
Under the eaves of this porch project 
stones at equal distances, each orna- 
mented with a grotesque head, or ani- 
mal: the door leading from it into the 
body of the Church, as well as that at 
the west end, are good specimens of 
the style called Saxon, consisting of a 
head of circular receding arches, adorn- 
ed with zig-zag bands. Over the 
western door is a long narrow lancet 
shaped window, and by the side of ita 
neat tablet to the memory of James- 
Augustus and Linneus- kine, sons 
of James- Augustus and Elizabeth Hun- 
ter; the one died in 1809, aged 13 years 
and 6 months, the other in 18i1, aged 
17 years and seven months: also of 
their four brothers and two sisters, 
who died in their infancy. A few 
feet above the chancel window, the 
tracery of which has been removed, is 
a row of eight small Saxon arches; 
and several grotesque carvings are to 
be observed in different parts of the 
Church. 

The interior is plain. The unceiled 
roof, the low Saxon arches in the choir, 
together with the dilapidated state of 
the pews in the body, many of which 
are carved, present a very antique ap- 
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pearance. The choir is divided from 
the body of the Church by a wooden 
partition, and is by far the most an- 
cient, for its roof, as before mentioned, 
is supported by Saxon arches, while 
that of the body is upheld by lofty 
pointed ones. The chancel is also se- 
parated by a Saxon arch ; over it are 
the Royal arms and the Decalogue; 
the Creed and Lord’s prayer are in the 
north aile. There are several tablets 
of charitable donations. The pulpit is 
curiously carved. A gallery was erect- 
ed against the partition, the whole 
breadth of the Church, in 1735, as is 
seen by an inscription in the front of it. 

In the south aile of the choir is the 
font, of great antiquity ; it consists of 
a circular bason, standing on a low 
massy pillar, raised on a step about a 
foot high; four human figures are 

laced at equal distances round the 
Goon. each supported by a slender 
column. Near it is a white marble 
monument, commemorative of Re- 
becca Powel, wife of William Powel, 
Esq. who died in 1817, and her two 
grand-daughters. 

In the north aile is a tablet to the 
memory of William Hinchley, who 
was for 58 years a faithful servant and 
friend in the family of James Male, 
Esq. of Belle-Vue in this parish. He 
died in 1812, aged 72. 

The altar is composed of a slab 6f 
white marble, supported by an iron 
frame work. Against the east end of 
the north aile are the remains of an 
ancient fresco painting: in one part 
the Virgin is seen with the infant 
Jesus ; in another a man leaning on a 
gallows, with a bishop standing be- 
side him ; in a third compartment are 
several figures in a ship, doubtless al- 
luding to the history of Christ’s stilling 
the tempest. - Portions of other figures 
are plainly discernible. 

Immediately beneath is an inscrip- 
tion to the memory of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hume, vicar of the parish eleven 
years, who died in 1721. Also of the 
Ris. ‘Tenmesabes, Vicar twenty-four 
years, who died in 1779. 

In the same aile, in one of the pews, 
is a stone, upright against the wall, in 
memory of several members of a re- 
spectable family named Cox, of Cradly 
in this parish. The inscriptions on 
the floor are numerous. 

About a mile from the town, on the 
lefi-hand side of the road to Birming- 
ham, are the Leasowes, the once fa- 
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voured residence of Shenstone. The 
house is finely situated on a hill com- 
manding a delightful prospect of the 
town of Hales Owen, and the sur- 
rounding country. The grounds owe 
all their present beauty to nature, for 
the grottoes that Shenstone erected are 
fallen, his walks neglected, and his 
cascades cease to pour their mimic: 
floods. At the bottom of the lawn is 
an imitative ruin} overgrown with ivy, 
and inhabited by a peasant: it was 
built with stones brought from the 
ruins of the priory, which are about a 
mile distant; these are now converted 
into stables and other farm buildings. 
Jos. CHATTAWAY. 


Stray THoucuts.—No. IV. 

XXXI. PT has been a favourite ob- 

ject with the learned, for 
the last two or three centuries, to form 
what they have named an “ Universal 
Character,” such, they state, as has al- 
ready been adopted by the Chinese, 
and the surrounding nations of Chinese 
origin. The Arabic numerals, which 
are read off by every European into his 
own language, (although in French, 
Euglish, and every other dialect the 
remain invariably the same,) are, it 1s 
alleged, a proof that a series of ciphers 
might be constructed which might ex- 
tend this benefit from the: mere repre- 
sentation of arithmetical figures to that 
of language in general. 

Such has been the assertion which 
for more than two centuries has been 
gravely propounded by ‘* the learned,” 
and seemingly regarded by others as an 
incontrovertible truism. It is almost 
impossible to conceive how it could so 
long have imposed upon the common 
sense of any one possessed of any know- 
ledge of languages whatsoever. The 
arithmetical figures must necessarily . 
exist in every dialect, and may there- 
fore easily be represented by cyphers. 
1 may be readily read off by the Eng- 
lishman as “ one,” by the Frenchman 
as ‘* un,” and so on; but should we 
adopt a sign to represent the word 
home, or comfortable, or gentleman, the 
Frenchman could not possibly transfer 
them to his own language, because 
there are no expressions to convey the 
same meaning. This, therefore, is an 





+ See the views in our vol. Lxv. p. 457; 
vol. xcull, ii. 105.—There is also another 
view of the house in which Shenstone was 
born, in vol. Lxxx1. ii. 505. 
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insuperable obstacle, even in languages 
so much resembling each other, in the 
general form of expression as these. 
If we endeavour to apply it to others, 
the absurdity of the effort becomes still 
more glaring, especially if we take 
some which differ in syntax. By what 
magic could ‘* Arma virumque cano, 
Troj@ qui primus ab oris,” be possibly 
rendered in French or English. 

It follows, therefore, as the thing is 
so evidently impossible, that those tra- 
vellers must be mistaken who repre- 
sent the Japanese and other nations as 
reading off Chinese manuscripts into 
their own language in the same man- 
ner that we decypher the Arabic nu- 
merals. The process must no doubt 
be neither more nor less than a trans- 
lation, the reader substituting the Ja- 
panese words and phrases for the 
Chinese ones, just as a ready French 
scholar will glance his eye over Gil 
Blas in the original, and, even though 
he may have never seen it before, read 
it off into English. But even this pro- 
cess can only be carried on with lan- 
guages resembling each other in the 
syntax—it were impossible for a La- 
tinist to do the same with Tacitus, 
however skilful he might be. 

This then is the operation of the 
Chinese characters, and, wonderful to 
say, even this seems to have found ad- 
mirers. Dr. Hager, who some twenty 
or thirty years ago published a thin 
folio on Chinese hieroglyphics, men- 
tions, as an instance of their use, that 
some Chinese who were seen by a tra- 
veller on the frontiers of Thibet, were 
unable to express their wants to a 
friendly priest by word of mouth, but 
succeeded in making themseives intel- 
ligible, by writing down their wishes 
in these hieroglyphics. This Dr. Hager 
seems to consider as a wonderful proof 
of the utility of the Chinese characters ; 
but what can more obviously demon- 
strate their absurdity and awkwardness? 
This friendly priest must have studied 
the hieroglyphics, to be able to under- 
stand them; and, having studied them, 
was yet completely ignorant of the 
spoken language of China. Had he de- 
voted his time to any other dialect, he 
would at the same time, with the 
symbols, have learnt the sounds, and 
been able to hold a conversation. The 
words of this very sentence are charac- 
ters like the Chinese ; like the Chinese 
they are an accumulation of peculiar 
forms, to which a certain meaning is 
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affixed—but, unlike the Chinese, the 
sound is conveyed also—unlike the 
Chinese, they are intelligible to a whole 
nation directly the twenty-six elements 
areacquired. After this, what becomes 
of the boasted wisdom of the dwellers 
on the yellow sea—of that famous cha- 
racter-system which has been so be- 
oraised by the unthinking of Europe. 
It is all reduced to this, that the natives 
of the country are obliged to devote a 
greater portion of time and study to 
learn to read their own language, than 
they need expend in acquiring root and 
branch of any other tongue whatever; 
and that those foreigners who learn to 
read their works, are still incapable of 
holding any conversation with the na- 
tion, a faculty which in every other 
case they almost simultaneously acquire. 
It will convey but a trifling notion of 
the disadvantages of the system, to say 
that it is the same as if the Italians 
still spoke Italian, but wrote in Green- 
landish, because Greenlandish would 
still be capable of being read aloud, 
which the Chinese characters are not. 

Let us now proceed from this ‘ Uni- 
versal Character” system, to another, 
bearing the same name, but far dif- 
ferent in its objects and its value. 

XXXII. It is universally admitted 
that no alphabet now in existence ap- 
proaches in the slightest degree to per- 
fection. They have nearly all some 
letters too many, and are all, without 
exception, deficient in representatives 
of various sounds. The varying value 
of the letters is also an objection appli- 
cable to every alphabet. The disad- 
vantages of this state of things are 
many, and of no slight importance. 
In comparing vocabularies of unknown 
languages, in endeavouring to represent 
foreign and unfamiliar sounds, they are 
felt with irresistible weight. Though 
two men may pronounce an Otaheitean 
sound the same, they will seldom spell 
it in a similar manner; and if they be 
of different nations, never. The re- 
medy is in the hands of those who de- 
vote their studies to Language-ology— 
it is to adopt an alphabet capable of 
representing all sounds whatever, that 
can be produced by the human voice. 
Bishop Wilkins, about a century and a 
half ago, pointed out the best method 
of doing this. 

It is to compose an alphabet, in 
which the forms of the letters shall re- 
present the sounds intended to be con- 
veyed. 
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To illustrate his meaning, he gives, 
in his valuable work on Languages, 
a representation of the throat, palate, 
tongue, and other organs of speech, 
and of their situation when certain 
sounds are produced. To represent 
any sound, he draws a representation 
of the situation of the organs which 
produce it, in their situation at the 
time it is produced, in which of course 
an oblique downward line stands for 
the throat, a horizontal one for the 
tongue, &c.—and in this manner a 
letter is formed. Thus to représent 
any sound whatever, even though it be 
the barbarous click of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, which 
disigures the language of the Hotten- 
tots, we have only to discover how it is 
»roduced, and we at once know what 
etter to appropriate to it—and can, if 
it be hitherto unrepresented, frame a 
new one, upon scientific principles, 
with the utmost ease. It is also impos- 
sible, foliowing this method, to write 
the same sound two different ways. 

This alphabet is at once the most 
powerful and the most simple possible, 
and it is a disgrace to the age, that it 
should have been allowed to sleep in 
oblivion forso longa period. It ought 
to be instantly adopted in all works, 
such as Adelung’s Mithridates, or 
Fry’s Pantegraphia, intended to facili- 
tate the comparison of languages, in 
all pronouncing dictionaries, and works 
of that description. It might be called, 
in honour of its ingenious inventor, 
“The Wilkins Alphabet.” 

XXXIII. Most people have met 
with the joke of the man who on 
hearing the word “ that” used impro- 
perly, exclaimed, ‘‘1 say that that ¢hat 
that that gentleman used is wrong.” 
These five ‘* thats,” one after another, 
are laughable enough, but the joke is a 
joke only in print. In speaking, the 
conjunction “ that,” and the pronoun 
** that,” are clearly distinguishable, 
and it is to the disgrace of our ortho- 
graphy that they are not equally so in 
writing. Perhaps the best remedy 
would be, as the vowel in the latter is 
spoken by far the clearest, to put a ¢ to 
the end of the pronoun, and we should 
then read ‘*I say that thatt ‘ thatt’ 
that thatt gentleman used is wrong.” 

XXXIV. Leibnitz, it is said, in 
his youth formed a project for establish- 
ing an universal language. It is what 
a great many other people have done 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIX. Parr II. 
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in their youth, and found out the folly 
of it afterwards. Who are to construct 
this ‘* universal language.” It is ge- 
nerally said, ‘an assembly of the 
learned.” What sort of work they 
would make of it we may guess, from 
the bye-languages they have alread 
formed for the various sciences, whic 
are in almost every instance so deficient 
in sense, sound, or any other recom- 
mendation, as to be a disgrace to those 
that use them. Any one who has ever 
looked into a work on Geology, will 
heartily pray to be delivered from such 
a nuisance as a language formed by 
** the learned.” 

It has however been regretted by 
some, that one of the already existing 
languages is not chosen for the general 
vehicle of information of all kinds. 
But this plan has been already tried with 
the Latin, and, as every one knows, 
has failed. While it was persevered 
in, the consequences were by no means 
agreeable. In Germany, for instance, 
how lamentable was the state of litera- 
ture. All learning, all literary amuse- 
ment, confined to those who could 
spare time to Jearn a dead and difficult 
language. And how dull and spirit- 
less the books that were published— 
all as lifeless as the idiom they were 
written in—chiefly consisting of com- 
mentaries on the ancient Poets, or 
unreadable attempts at imitating them, 
in which their thoughts and expres- 
sions were unsparingly pilfered; no 
poets, historians, novelists, or writers 
of any kind worth noticing. When 
the Germau language was adopted, 
how speedily the scene was changed, 
how rapidly a literary excitement pro- 
duced among the people, what crowds 
of masterpieces loaded the press, till 
finally German literature took its place 
among the first and fullest in Europe. 

And, after all, what would be the 
use of an universal language. It would 
save ‘the learned” the trouble of a 
little more study, at the trifling ex- 
pence of depriving every man in Eu- 
rope of the natural vehicle of express- 
ing his thoughts and feelings—it would 
render those who learned it capable of 
perusing every thing published—at the 
expence of depriving every thing pub- 
lished, of that richness and raciness 
which might render it worth perusal. 

But supposing it should not be a 
dead language upon which the choice 
should fall—supposing it should be a 
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living one—the French, for instance, 
which some of our light writers, if 
that is the proper term for our writers 
of light reading, seem to reckon it the 
bounden duty of every living wight to 
be acquainted with. In that case, 
what should we do but pamper the 
vanity of one nation by as unjust a sa- 
crifice of the rights of all the others, as 
if we should condemn the latter to be 
the natural slaves of the former. We 
should, in fact, render them slaves in 
soul, if notin body. By this measure 
we should also deprive ourselves of a 
thousand works of genius, which 
could not be written in that language 
so as to produce the effect they would 
in others. Beneath the genius of Shak- 
speare or of Schiller, the French lan- 
guage sinks, and thousands of thoughts 
find utterance in English or German, 
which it is physically impossible to 
transfer to French, even by the aid of 
paraphrase. The same objection ap- 
plies to all languages. 

Again. It isa fact demonstrated by 
experience, that at the first formation 
of a language, or shortly after, a genius 
is awakened by the free liberty of word- 
creation enjoyed, which the subse- 
quent annals of a nation seldom or 
never can parallel. Our Elizabethan 
age is an evidence of this—as well as 
the German Elizabethan age, or, as we 
might term it, ‘‘ Cradle age,” appa- 
rently not yet exhausted. A continual 
freshness and activity is kept up in the 
literary world by the continual awaken- 
ing of new languages, and the consi- 
deration of their novel powers, which 
could not be experienced if one lan- 
guage, even the most perfect con- 
ceivable, were adopted. Take the 
Greek for instance, esteemed by many 
the finest of all,—in its cradle age, 
when all was new, we know that it 
produced masterpieces which are in- 
deed, as one of their noblest historians 
phrases it, ‘* possessions for ever; but 
when that first noble enthusiasm had 
settled down, though the language re- 
mained equally beautiful, nervy, and 
expressive, it produced no author at 
all calculated to compete with the 
great names of literature, save Theo- 
critus. 

The rise of a new language commu- 
nicates, as it were, an impetus to all 
around it, which naturally endeavours 
to emulate any peculiar excellence it 
may possess. Our age of Anne was 
partly created by the developement of 
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the French classical literature, and 
who can doubt that the energy lately 
manifested in the age of the Regent, 
was greatly, was principally owing to 
the rise of German, which diffused as 
it were an universal freshness through 
the literary horizon. 

Not with feelings of jealousy and 
regret, therefure, ought we to eye the 
developement of any new language 
and literature, but with those of plea- 
sure and love (if so German a term 
can be allowed), as adding something 
to the patrimony of mankind and of 
ourselves. Another tongue is even 
now beginning to manifest signs of 
youthful energy to the east of Europe, 
—let us regard it as one of the happy 
fortunes of our times, that they will 
most probably witness the creation of 
the Russian literature, and the polish- 
ing of the Russian language. 

XXXV. The votaries of ‘* Science” 
are generally loud in their condemna- 
tion of the pursuits of the votaries of 
“* Language,” seemingly unconscious 
that their own vocation chiefly consists 
in the study of ‘* Gibberish.” A per- 
son who is learning that a * fall- 
curve’’ is by him to be entitled a “ pa- 
rabolic curve,” is, one would think, 
engaged in no very intellectual oceupa- 
tion, when compared with him who 
is tracing the meaning of the word 
‘* Paraboia,” instead of repeating it 
like a parrot. A. C, C. 


Mr. Ursay, Summerlands, Exeter, 
Dec. 1. 

_— are few subjects within the 

compass of human inquiry, that 
can be deemed of greater interest than 
that which tends principally to esta- 
blish safety of intercourse between na- 
tions, in the mutual exchange of works 
of art, and natural productions. Such 
useful investigations, before they can 
assume the form of a regular essay, are 
made known through popular works 
like yours, and by communicating with 
eminent characters, whose sentiments 
are thus elicited. In my last paper, 
the rising science of Magnetic Varia- 
tion was cleared of a multiplicity of 
poles in both hemispheres; rendering 
Important calculations comparatively 
simple and unembarrassed. It will be 
the present object, as far as can be 
warranted by facts and observations, 
to trace the polar orbit, within, and on 
the surface of the earth, occasioning 
the constant increase and decrease of 
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the variation and dip, or inclination of 
the magnetic needle. It is to be always 
recollected, that similar figures to these 
projected, are equally applicable to the 
action and properties of the south east 
pole in its hemisphere. 

Having premised this much, I go at 
once into the subject; trusting that 
the rationale is well founded, however 
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the meridian of the north west mag- 
netic pole, P being the point of mazi- 
mum magnetic intensity, where the 
needle would stand perpendicular, in 
prolongation of the radius C 5 P, on 
which 5, the real magnetic pole, will 
appear to be situated. The dip of the 
needle at 1, is by observation, the angle 
3, 1, 2, of 70°. Were the place of 
the south east pole precisely known, 
it could be calculated, according to its 
action, inversely as the square of the 
distance, how much it repelled 1, the 
north end, and attracted 3, the upper 
and south extremity of the dipping 
needle. As, however, extreme accu- 
racy cannot be obtained without indis- 
pensable observations at the very posi-- 
tion of the poles, let it be supposed 
that the needle points to the magnetic 
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imperfectly I may treat its detail. In 
former papers in your valuable publi- 
cation, it was made out, by a series of 
satisfactory approximations, that’ the 
site of the magnetic pole was very near 
the truth; and that the period of the 
revolution was 720 years, exclusive of 
fractions that observations could not 
admit of. 









10 W. Meridian 


of London, 


pole 5, in the line 3, 1, 5, of its incli- 
nation to the horizontal, or tangent 2, 
1,7, at the extremity of the semidia- 
meter, C 1. It is evident, that the 
compliment 3, 1, 4, tothe dip, is equal 
to the interior angle 5, 1, C. e 
have the angle at the centre, PC1, 
equal to the difference of latitude be- 
tween P and 1. The radius, 1C of 
the earth, is also given. It then re- 
mains to find trigonometrically, the 
side 5C, intercepted between 5, the 
real place of the magnetic pole, and C, 
the centre of the earth, by the follow- 
ing obvious calculation, for whose faci- 
lity and brevity we are indebted to 
John Napier, Baron of Marchiston, 
though his fine invention was, as gene- 
rally happens, much improved by 
scientific men. 
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As Sine of 1, 5, C= 116° = Log. = 9.9536602 
Isto Radius 1,C= 3985 miles== Log.= 3.6004283 
So is Sine of C, 1, 5 = 200 = Log. = 9.5340517 


13.1344800 
9 9536602 


3.1808198 








To 5, C = 1516.8188 


The semidiameter of the Earth = 3985 


2468 

When, after the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the variation was ob- 
served with tolerable accuracy, it ap- 
eared to be about 15° 11’ east, in 
Ledden. It was decreasing; and in 
1657, it became nothing; because the 
magnetic pole came under the meri- 
dian of London, at r of Fig. 3, which 
is an equatorial projection, round N, 
the nortl: pole of the earth, in the sec- 
tion, Fig. 1. In 160 years the pole 
arrived at P, in 100° west longitude ; 
and as it moved im some eccentric 
curve, to the amount of eighty degrees, 
the whole period of a revolution ap- 
pears to be 720, and not 1096, accord- 
Ing to suppositions in those days. The 
magnetic power, or pole, will move, 
during 200 years, from 1817, with a 
decreasing west variation, becoming 
again nothing in the year 2017, when 
the pole will be at the opposile situa- 
tion tor, of Fig.3. An east variation 
will commence, and terminate in 2177, 
when the pole attains its utmest point 
of easting, M. A decreasing east va- 
riation will go on during the next 200 
years, making the variation again no- 
thing, with the moving pole at r of 
Fig. 3, in the year 2377. Other na- 
tions will reckon their periods from 
the time of having no variation under 
their meridian: and it is to be recol- 
lected by your readers, Mr. Urban, in 
future times, that these periods will be 
liable to some correction, when, beyond 
a process of approximations, the real 
orbit, and rate of movement of the 
pole, will have been definitively dis- 
covered by an actual observation, alone 
leading to an indispensable desideratum 
in science. Though the rate of move- 
ment of the pole is equable, the in- 
crease and decrease of the variation 
are not at an uniform rate. The me- 
dium-rate with us, is 9’ 6”.5, but this 
varies on account of the effect of mag- 
netic strata, situated between the place 
of observation, and the nearest pole ; 
or according to the situation of the 
two poles, relative to the place of the 


.1862, or P, 5, = 2468 miles within the Earth. 


needle. Experiments with represent- 
ing magnets, shew this effect by com- 
parison. It is evident that PM, is the 
transverse diameter of the polar orbit ; 
and as we have two sides, and all the 
angles of the isosceles triangle PCM, its 
length is readily found. The sines 
being proportional to the sides of their 
opposite angles, the line 5, 6, the 
actual transverse diameter of the iute- 
rior polar orbit, appears to be 1038 
miles; the polar positions within, cor- 
responding with the exterior ones, P 
and M. There may be a geometrical 
mode of ascertaining the polar position 
5, but for the reasons stated, it.is not 
so eligible as the process by logarithms. 
On the east side of the meridian NS, 
of Fig. 1, let Pe be made equal to PI. 
Let a model of the section, Fig. 1, be 
made, by means of thin, pliable wood, 
and strong wires. The angle of dip 
3, 1, 4, may be applied to a tangent 
line fixed at the similar positions, 1 
and e. By carefully running in two 
wires in the exact directions 3, 1, 5, 
on one side, and of e, 5, on the other, 
they must concentrate nearly at 5, the 
place of the pole: but the truth of this 
depends on what is now frequently 
found, viz. that at equal distances from 
a point of maximum magnetic intensity 
P, the dip of the needle is nearly equal. 
This equality is not constant, on ac- 
count of what has been stated. 
Having said that the action of the 
more distant pole, diminishes the incdi- 
nation of the dipping needle, it may be 
requisite to advert to the principle of 
this certain'eflect. By comparing the 
observations of Captain Cook, and 
of other eminent navigators, with 
those more recently obtained, the place 
of the south east pole would appear to 
be nearly at », in the interior of the 
southern hemisphere. By applying a 
thread round the globe, through the 
exterior place of the two magnetic 
poles, the west will be found shorter 
than the east division, because both 
poles are not situated in equal and op- 
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posite latitudes and longitudes. It is 
evident, that the half of the west divi- 
sion will give the farthest south, and 
that of the east, the farthest north part 
of the magnetic equator, constantly 
changing oa account of the movement 
of the poles in coutrary directions. 
This will give on the section, the pre- 
sent south point of the magnetic equa- 
tor, nearly at d of Fig. 1. The pole 
n, properly speaking, is on the west 
side of the section, Fig. 1, but is as- 
sumed there, to demvunstrate the ac- 
tion of the south east pole, on the 
south end of the needle. Suppose the 
north west pole 5, not to exist, the dip 
of the needle at d would be the angle 
hdb ; and supposing there were no 
south east pole nm, the dip at d would 
be the angle adr. As these two poles, 
at an equal distance from d, neutralise 
the effect of each other, the needle 
will be horizonéal on the tangent adb. 
In moving from the point d of the 
magnetic equator, to the northward, or 
southward, the needle is foun to in- 
cline downwards, or dip to the nearest 
magnetic pole; while the other, or 
more distant, will attract the higher, 
and repel the lower end, inversely, as 
the square of the distance. At the 
point P, where the needle will stand 
perpendicularly over the pole 5, the 
effect of the pole n will be inconsider- 
able, as it will be very nearly in the 
line of the needle in that position. If 
we could at all times find the precise 
place of each magnetic pole, a requisite 
correction could be calculated, and ap- 
plied to the apparent dip of the needle. 
An error of one degree, either in the 
place of the pole, or in the complement 
of the dip, will be found by trial, to 
make a difference of sixty miles in the 
depth of the pole, and of 42 in the 
length of the transverse diameter, 5, 6, 
of the real polar orbit. 

It remains to have made known 
what may be the number of degrees of 
latitude which the pole may be distant 
from N, the earth’s north pole, when 
in the situations 2 and 4 of its orbit, 
supposed, for illustration’s sake, to be 
on the parallel of 80° of fig. 3. The 
moving pole will arrive under the me- 
ridian of 10° west longitude, in 180 
years, reckoned from 1817, or in the 
year 1997. It will then be found by 
the dipping needle, to be at 4, after 
describing one fourth part of its orbit, 
or some unknown curve, such as P4 of 
fig. 3. The points 4 and 2 becoming 
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thus made out, after a long period, the 
conjugate diameter 2, 4, of the orbit 
will be obtained. The lives and pro- 
perty of a great proportion of maritime 
nations depend in a great measure, on 
the solution of a problem of vast mo- 
ment; anda serious responsibility at- 
taches where delay will prevent the 
accomplishment of a national object. 
The pole is now moving in a north- 
east direction, as proved, by compar- 
ing the accurate observations of intre- 
pid navigators. Ere long it will pass 
on, under uncomeatable regions, for a 
long period of years. The process, 
while it can be followed, is obvious, 
safe, and facile. A run of a few de- 
grees from the north coast of America, 
in such vessels as Sir John Franklin 
had, would lead to P, the former place 
of the pole, and where it would now 
no longer be found ; but, probably, at 
some point, such as aof fig. 3. The 
latitude and longitude of a, where the 
needle would stand perpendicular, 
would be carefully taken. In five 
years more, the position a would be 
visited, when the dip would indicate 
that the magnetic power had moved on 
to n. After another period, it might 
be found at v, beyond which any far- 
ther pursuit might be impracticable ; 
and would be unnecessary, as the na- 
ture of the polar orbit, and rate of 
movement, would thus be distinctly 
made out. The readiest mode of find- 
ing these points in the polar curve, 
would be to move on the line of no 
variation at the time, till the needle 
stood perpendicular on -the point 
sought after. The orbit of the south- 
east pole would be discovered by a si- 
tailar procedure; and if ice prevented 
it at any point of the line of no varia- 
lion, oscillations of the needle, com- 
pared with similar ones in a similar 
latitude and longitude on the line of 
no variation in the northern hemi- 
sphere, would by analogy, futnish the 
place of the south-east magnetic pole. 
The east variation, equally as the 
west, is occasioned by the position of 
the north-west pole P, in reference to 
the earth’s pole N; and not by any 
imaginary pole in the north-east quar- 
ter. For instance, the people at D, 
have an east variation NDP; and they 
will have no variation, when the pole 
comes under their meridian, which is 
the same as that of London. The in- 
habitants at B, have an east variation, 
NBP, and will have no variation, 
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when the pole will twice come under 
their meridian, at 4, the first quarter, 
and at 2, the end of the third quarter 
of the whole orbit, P4m2 of figure 3. 
The inhabitants at e, had no variation 
with the pole at P, but will have an 
increasing west variation, as the pole 
moves in its curve over the points c, n, 
and v. Thus it appears that the sin- 
gle pole P, accounts for every descrip- 
tion of variation ; and in the southern 
hemisphere, although the south end 
of the needle is that principally acted 
on, still the variation 1s reckoned from 
the north end of the needle, but the 
dip there, is necessarily reckoned at the 
south extremity, in contradistinction 
to the north dip. 

It is to be noticed, that every mag- 
netised needle is naturally a dipping 
needle ; and that it is rendered a hori- 
zontal needle by being balanced and 
attached to a card. Each end of the 
needle will point to its relative pole 
only when the needle lies in the plane of 
the two magnetic poles. In every other 
situation each pole will prevent the 
needle from pointing exactly to either ; 
and the attraction and repulsion of the 
more distant pole will be always, ac- 
cording to what has been stated, show- 
ing strongly the necessity of the indis- 
pensable process recommended. 

The dip of the needle has been di- 
minishing from the period of the dis- 
covery of this phenomenon by Nor- 
man. As due attention was not paid 
in former times to the coincidence of 
the centre of gravity and centre of mo- 
tion, recorded observations, though in- 
accurate, are still sufficient to show the 
fact of a diminution of dip, which I 
shall attempt to explain by a radionale, 
founded on statements sanctioned by a 
theory resulting from experiments and 
cslndetinn. It is requisite to refer to 
plain and linear plates, because— 


*¢ Segnits irritant animos demissa per au- 
rem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta, fidelibus.” 


Granting that Cavallo, in 1775, ob- 
served the dip with tolerable accuracy, 
we find at London its amount to be 
72° 3’, to be compared with the pre- 
sent dip of 70°. This for 54 years 
gives an annual decrease of 2’ 160.” 6. 
The question necessarily arising is, 
when did the decrease conimence, and 
when will the increase begin? Let 
fig. 2 be a section through the parallel 
of latitude AB of fig. 1; and 34° 30’ 
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from the equator; and having in its 
plane the transverse diameter, 5, 6, of 
the interior polar orbit, 2, 5, 4, 6, of 
fig. 2. The section is to be supposed 
parallel to the equator, and standing at 
right angles to NS, the axis of one hun- 
dred west longitude. Suppose radii 
passing from C, the earth’s centre, 
through the cardinal points, 5, 4, 6, 
and 2, they would terminate on the 
surface at P, 4, m, and 2, of fig. 3; 
giving the four principal points of the 
exterior polar orbit, on every part of 
which the needle will stand nearly 
perpendicular, when the magnetic pole 
In its real interior orbit is on the radius 
or semidiameter of such point. There 
being no data for ascertaining the 
length of the conjugate diameter 4, 2, 
the number of miles which the mag- 
netic power moves annually in its real 
and sensible, or apparent orbit, cannot 
be obtained till the important experi- 
mental process described shall have 
been followed. The number of miles 
cannot. probably exceed eight in the 
exterior orbit, and which will measure 
half a degree on the equator, because 
the pole moves through the whole 
amount of the equatorial degrees, in 
720 years. 

Toa person at G, at the upper part of 
section, fig. 2, the dip will be greatest 
when the pole is at 2 of its orbit; and 
will diminish while it is moving dur- 
ing 360 years through the west half 
of its orbit, 2,5, 4; and will increase 
while moving through the eastern 
semiorbit, 4, 6,2. To those situated 
at R, the effect will be the reverse ; 
and to both it will be similar, when 
the pole is at4 and 2. To those situ- 
ated at E and W, the dip will increase 
when the pole is moving inwards from 
2 to 5, and from 4 to 6, in the opposite 
quarter-orbit. The dip will diminish 
while the pole is moving outwards to- 
wards the circumference, from 5 to 4, 
and from 6 to 2 of :he opposite quarter 
of the orbit. Wheu at the points 2, 
and 4, the dip will be similar; and 
when at 5 and 6, it will be apparently 
the same. The case is different when 
the observer is not, as here, situated in 
the plane of the polar orbit. At pre- 
sent, the magnetic pole or power is 
moving eastward in its interior orbit, 
from 5, the utmost poiat of westing in 
fig. 2, towards 4; and the quarter of 
its interior curve equal to 5, 4, will 
correspond with the fourth part of the 
exterior orbit found by the dipping 
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needle, or P4 of fig. 3. That the pole 
is moving in this curve, or in some si- 
milar one, is proved by the experienced 
diminution of what is termed the va- 
RIATION ; that is to say, the angle of 
variation NLP, is found now to be less 
than it was when the pole was at P, 
the farthest point to which it moved in 
its constant course eastward. It is 
evident that when the pole is in the 
position 4 of fig. 2, it will be nearer to 
the surface of the earth, on the side on 
which London is situated, than it will 
be at 2, the opposite part of the inte- 
rior orbit. It follows from this, that 
in London the dip of the needle will 
be at its maximum when the pole is 
at 2, and at its minimum when it ar- 
rives at 4; and consequently that the 
dip will diminish while the pole, as at 
present, is describing the western half, 
2, 5, 4, of its orbit, and increase while 
it is moving through the other or east- 
ern half, 4, 6, 2, or 4, m, 2, of fig. 3, 
which indicates the corresponding or- 
bit on the surface. There will be a 
point between 5 and 4, and between 
6 and 2, where the diminishing and 
increasing dip will be equal. It must 
be also manifest, that to inhabitants 
who are nearer to the point 2, than to 
the place 4 of the orbit, the dip will be 
of a differing description; or in gene- 
ral, that it will depend on the greater 
or less contiguity to, or distance from, 
the relative extremities of the conju- 
gate diameter, 4, 2, of fig. 2, or 4, 2, a 
curve of fig. 3, on the surface. From 
not knowing nearly the length of the 
conjugate diameter 4, 2, it cannot at 
present be determined, whether the 
greatest diminution of the dip will be 
at 4, and the greatest increase at 2 of 
fig. 2; but these circumstances will 
take place when the pole is contiguous 
to, or at the parts 2 and 4 relatively, in 
the polar orbit. 

The diurnal variation minutely de- 
scribed by Canton, and observed first 
by me in the southern hemisphere, as 
stated in the Philosophical ‘Transac- 
tions, is now decidedly reduced to the 
action of the solar heat, the great source 
of magnetism, and found to be a mo- 
dification of, and intimately connect- 
ed with, galvanic electricity. The 
magnetic fluid pervades all space, and 
all substances; 1s equally active in va- 
cuo and in pleno; and is so subtle, 
that no test can discover in what pro- 
portion it is incorporated with atmo- 
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spheric air. It is constantly fléwing 
between the two poles, and occasions 
the action of the needle iu their direc- 
tion, by the inverse rule. It may be 
probable that it is the known princi- 
ple inherent in these magnetic powers, 
viz. mutual atlraclion and repulsion, 
which retains them in their orbits ; 
while, like the planets, they cannot 
move out farther in the description of 
fluid in which they manifestly move 
at a certain distance from the centre of 
the earth. The Sacred Writings in- 
form us that the earth is “‘inanis ef 
cooperta ;” and philosophers agree, that 
were it solid, increasing in density to 
the centre, it could not float in ether, 
at its present distance from the Sun. 
The resistance offered by the ethereal 
fluid filling space, must be inconsider- 
able ; as the earth, without having the 
globular form of its atmosphere even 
deranged, flies in its orbit at the stated 
rate of eleven miles and a fraction in a 
second of time. Its weight must, on 
received principles, be equal to the 
weight of the bulk of ether which it 
displaces. This makes exceedingly 
against solidity to the centre. Were 
such the case, it could not by any 
known laws of matter have assumed 
the form of an oblate spheroid, which 
must have arisen from its having yield- 
ed into that shape in consequence of 
the rotatory motion round its axis. If 
these arguments, here merely slightly 
touched, apply rationally to the mo- 
tion and construction of the earth, 
how much, a fortiori, must they bear 
on such a planet as Jupiter! Professor 
Leslie; in his recent ‘‘ Elements of 
Natural Philosophy,” writes Jumi- 
nously on this subject. He says that 
an absolute void is impossible; and 
that the subterraneous cavity must be 
filled with some diffusive medium of 
astonishing elasticity. From a clear 
train of induction, he says that ‘the 
great central concavity is not that dark 
and dreary abyss which the fancy of 
poets has pictured. On the contrary, 
this spacious internal vault must con- 
tain the purest ethereal essence, light, 
in its most concentrated state, shining 
with intense refulgence, and over- 
powering splendour.” After all, I 
fear we must confess that 

‘¢ Not deeply to discern, not much to know, 
Mankind is born to wonder and adore.” 


JoHn MACDONALD. 
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Mr. Ursan, Lightcliffe, Dec. 30. 
ROM some papers in my posses- 
sion, I gather that, in the year 
1632 the Rev. William Ainsworth 
(before noticed in pp. 290, 498), was 
living at Crownest, in the chapelry of 
Lighicliffe, in the parish of Halifax. 
This appears to have been his own 
estate ; but, in a few years afterwards, 
J find it in the hands of another pos- 
sessor. ‘‘ Res angusta domi” may 
probably have obliged him to dispose 
of his little property, and this circum- 
stance may explain the use of the 
term “ unfortunate,” which he applies 
10 himself in the conclusion of his de- 
dication to his patron. 

In 1647 he was presented by the 
Vicar of Halifax to the Perpetual In- 
cumbency of Lightcliffle, which he 
held until 1650. 

«« Samuel Sunderland, Esq.” one of 
Mr. Ainsworth’s patrons, was born in 
this parish in 1600; he went to Lon- 
don, where he carried on the business 
of a Woollen-draper, in which he was 
eminently successful; and he was 
an Alderman, and paid the fine ex- 
empting him from serving the office of 
Sheriff. After he had relinquished his 
commercial pursuits, he resided at 
Harden near Bingley ; and died in Feb. 
1676, s.p. He was a great benefactor 
to public charities in this part of the 
county, and particularly to the Free 
Grammar-school at Hipperholme, in 
this parish, as will appear from the 
following inscriptions : 

«¢ Libera Schola Grammaticalis Hipper- 
homie a Mattheo Broadley, armigero, pri- 
mitiis fundata, post a Samuele Sunderland 
aucta, qui ambo patriz chari, et pauperibus 
benefici, hoc legatum fame suze monumen- 
tum posteris reliquére, 1661.” 


Over the entrance to the Head- 
Master's house: 


¢¢ $1, Sunderland, Arm’, dedit, 1671.” 


On the fagade of the present school, 
erected in 1783: 


‘¢ Literarum ergo et virtutis scholam 
Hipperholmiz, instituit et dotavit Mat- 
theus Broadley, Armig. * 1661 ; stipendium 
auxit Samuel Sunderland, Armig. 1671; et 
quorundam benevolorum liberalitate hoc no- 
vum zdificium public utilitati dedicatur, 
1783.” 





* Matthew Broadley was a native of Hip- 
perholme. He lived in London, where he 
acquired a large fortune in trade. His will 
is dated Oct. 15, 1647. 


Rev. Wm. Ainsworth, and Samuel Sunderland, Esq. 
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Ainsworth’s ** Triplex Memoriale,” 
contains several strong complaints of 
the poverty of the Clergy in those 
days; particularly at p. 78, where he 
says : 


“The Ministry in this Church of Eng- 
land is, for the most part, the poorest trade 
that any man drives, the inferiour sort of 
Ministers having neither a competency while 
they live, nor provision made for their fa- 
milies after their death, contrary to the 
practice of other reformed Churches. Ever 
man thinks he is at liberty to pay to the 
Minister, or forbeare, though he be con- 
tent to be bound in every thing else. Men 
would have Ministers to burne their lamps, 
but will afford them no oyle to keep in the 
light ; like Pharaoh’s hard task-masters, 
they think we should make brick without 
straw.” 


And a little further: 


‘¢ The poorest Ballad-singer and Piper in 
the country live better of their trades than 
Ministers do.” 


I shall only observe, that if this was 
the case in the succeeding reign, it is 
not to be wondered at that so many 
Curates suffered themselves to be eject- 
ed from the Chapels in this neigh- 
bourhoodt. Itis said, that Mr. Ains- 
worth taught school, notwithstanding 
which he declares, that by reason of 
the late civil storms, he was as poorly 
provided of accommodations for study, 
as Cleanthes was for writing his philo- 
sophical notes, when, having wrought 
all day long in the vineyards, he wrote 
at night on bare bones instead of paper. 

Yours, &c. OLICANENSIS. 


In p. 498, for Rooker read Rookes, 
we 


A. D. observes, “In a late highly im- 
proved edition of Debrett’s Baronetage, the 
family of Strickland of Boynton, is deduced 
from a Roger Strickland of Marske, in the 
county of York. Any particulars of this 
Roger would greatly oblige. William Strick- 
land, son of the above-named Roger, and 
said to be the first of the family who settled 
at Boynton, appears to have married a 
daughter of Sir Walter Strickland, of 
Sizergh in Westmoreland ; what relations, 
if any, were they to each other? This 
William died at an advanced age in 1597.” 





+ There are twelve Perpetual Curacies in 
the parish of Halifax, of which the Vicar is 
the patron; and the Curates preach at the 
parish Church on the first Wednesday in 
every month, in rotation, in conformity 
with the will of Nathaniel Waterhouse. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
on ae 


The History and Antiquities of the Conven- 
tual Church of St. James, Great Grimsby, 
with Notes illustrative and explanatory. 
By the Rev. G. Oliver, Curate, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 52. 

Me. Oliver is distinguished for la- 

. borious research, and he only errs 
when he charitably adopts other peo- 
le’s illegitimate children. In his his- 
tory of Initiation we had occasion to 
notice his patronage of the helio-arkite 
theory, and here again we have to par- 
ticularize other erroneous premises, for 

which he is not to blame. In page 9 

it is stated, ‘* that with respect to the 

Saxon style it is asserted that there is 

not a single specimen of a complete 

Saxon church now in existence in this 

kingdom ; but there are parts of reli- 

gious structures, which were doubtless 
erected before the Conquest.” 

Now we know, that the church of 
Kilpeck in Herefordshire is affirmed, 
in the Anglia Sacra, to have been con- 
secrated in the time of the Conqueror, 
by Herwald, Bishop of Landaff who 
ies consecrated, in the time of Edward 
the Confessor and Harold, ** Henul- 
lam, Dubric, and Lantilio, in uno ce- 
meterio,” (Anglia Sacra, ii. 671.) Kil- 
peck we have examined, and can safely 
allegate, that it has a quite different 
aspect from other churches, and has 
undergone no other alterations than 
perhaps a wooden porch, or some such 
trifling thing. If investigations were 
made of various Welch churches, men- 
tioned in history, we are sure that se- 
veral would be found anterior to the 
Conquest, which have undergone little 
or no change ; and, oddly enough, the 
leading difference, viz. that the com- 
mencement of mullions in the windows 
marks an era, has either not been no- 
ticed or very slightly. According to 
such observations as we have been able 
to make, the striking difference of the 
Saxon and Norman (though the rule 
may not be without exceptions) is, that 
in the former the arch is very lofiy 
and the pillar short; and in the Nore 
man vice versa. If in Domesday there 
frequently occurs the mention of priests, 
the existence of churches also follows 
of course ; and if such churches exhibit 
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marks of the Saxon style, by what au- 
thority are they Normanized. We by 
no means blame Mr. Oliver; but we 
know the notion which has been in- 
culcated, that every architectural re- 
main is Norman, in defiance of au- 
thentic history, which gives us dates 
of the actual edification. 

It has been noted, that when power 
falls into the hands of the vulgar, it is 
exercised in a most violent pernicious 
manner. We venerate the memory of 
Gervase Holles, esq. more than once 
mayor of Grimsby, and one of its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament; for excellent 
are his collections still preserved in the 
British Museum:* It appears that his 
superior mind was intolerable to the 
lower orders of freemen, and that a suc- 
cessor in the mayoralty, a Mr. Booth, 
was much influenced byhim. An un- 
fortunate fellow, named Proctor, who 
happened to be churchwarden, was 
muleted in the enormous penalty of 
201. merely for saying, ‘‘ that there 
were two mayors.”” This happened in 
the year 1639, and 


“‘In the same year, Mr. Proctor, the 
churchwarden, informed the Court, upon 
his oath, that Mr. Paul Willet, minister 
and twelveman, required him, the sayd 
Samuel Proctor, fo present William Booth, 
Maior, and Gervase Holles, esq. for laughing 
in the Church, or else he would present him. 
p. 22. 


We are inclined to suspect, from the 
ensuing ordinance, that the members 
of the Corporation were in the habit 
of attending church in their every day 
working dress ; for, by an ordinance in 
1592, ‘* the Bayliffes and Twelve are 
ordered to sytte where they are ap- 
poynted, and in decent apparell.” The 
rank of the husband also extended to 
the wife; for in the same ordinance it 
is further commanded, that “ the al- 
drisses, the wives of the Twelve and 
xxiiij, do syte according to the appoynt- 
ment.” p. 23. 

In p. 28 Mr. Oliver quotes old Ful- 
ler’s explanation of the collar of SSS, 





* Mr. Oliver quotes those in the Harleian 
department. There are others as valuable 
in the Lansdown collection.. 
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that it was derived from the initials of 
a Roman judge, ‘* Sanctus Simon 
Simplicius ;” although the subject has 
been so fully discussed since Fuller’s 
time, and, we think, finally set at rest 
by Mr. Beltz, the present excellent 
herald, who explains the letter S as 
the repeated initial of Souvenez (see 
our last volume, i.603). 


*¢ In Fotherby’s aisle on a fayre thicke 
marble, whereonu is engraven a sword length- 
wayes, with this inscription, in Saxon cha- 
racters ; Ict Gist Sin Piers pe GonsELu 
LE FRERE SIR GILES. p. 29. 


French epitaphs were not used by the 
Saxons, and these pretended Saxon cha- 
racters were no doubt Lombardic. 


** On a flat marble stone in the quire is 
the portrayture, in brasse, of a Judge in his 
robes, a girdle about his waiste, and a knife 
like a fawchion hanging in itt.” p. 30. 

We find from the epitaph annexed 
that it appertains to William Loding- 
ton, who we add from the Chronica 
Juridicalia was made king’s sergeant 
in 1414 (p. 117), and a Justice of the 
Common Pleas 16 June 1416 (id. p. 
119). The epitaph states that he died 
in 1419, 9 January. But the archezo- 
logical curiosity remains to be explained. 
Upon the memorial figure of Judge 
Greville, (William Greville made Jus- 
tice C. Pl. 21 May 1510, Chronica Ju- 
ridicalia, p. 149,) at Campden in Glou- 
cestershire,* is, says Mr. Gough, (Se- 
pulchr. Monum. Introd, i. clix) ‘a 
good representation of the ancient an- 
lace, which wasa knife or dagger worn 
at the girdle.” From this coincidence 
we are inclined to think, that a knife 
so worn was a costume of judges. It 
is known that the puisne judges are 
by ancient custom knighted; and we 
have no better explanation to offer, 
than that the dagger, anlace, or knife, 
was an allusion to that honour. The 
dagger itself was a plaything, worn 
behind the back, by a belt. round the 
neck, and in various ways (see plates 
in Strutv’s Dresses); but though the 
Frankeleyn of Chaucer wore an andace, 
or knife, at his girdle (Strutt p. 299), 
yet the Judge tn plate Lxxx has it 
only at his girdle, the more pacific 
accompaniment of an ink-horn, of the 
form of an ovo-conical powder-flask. 

In p. 30 we find a deprecation of the 
misnomer of Gothic architecture, as 
apphed to that most beautiful style, 





* Eugtaved in Bigland’s History. 


Revsew.—Oliver’s History of Great Grimsby Church. 
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said to have Leen matured and invented 
in England, and therefore with more 
propriety denominated English. Were 
this the fact, we should not hesitate at 
the appellation; but itisuntrue. The 
Gothic is quite a different style from 
the preceding Anglo-Saxon or Norman ; 
and William de Seres, who gave (we 
speak from memory) the first complete 
specimen of pure Gothic, in the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, was noé an 
Englishman. 

In France there are coetaneous, 
and we believe even earlier speci- 
mens; and the only assimilations are 
to be found in the East. Facile est 
addere inventis; and after introduction 
through the Crusades, it was easy to 
ameliorate the style, by rejecting the 
fantastic of the parent model, and 
bringing it into subjection to a homo- 
gencous regularity. If these opinions 
be well founded, the Anglo-Saxon 
ought to be characterised as the de- 
based Roman of the Gothic conquerors 
(unde, we presume, the term Gothic) 
and the succeeding pointed arch style, 
the Oriental, or Asiatic. 

That there is a superior taste in the 
English misnomered Gothic, we will- 
ingly admit. But that the style 
alluded to was matured and invented 
in England, is absurd, and to be classed 
with the Gundulphian origin of all 
our castles, and a foundationless Nor- 
man mania, a theory which has been 
formed without a requisite collection 
of facts and historical research, both 
of which will be found to overthrow 
it. It is therefore empiricism, not 
science. We dwell more particularly 
upon this subject, because it seems to 
be legitimated among numerous ar- 
cheologists (we do not allude to Mr. 
Oliver, but his authorities), to advance 
mere opinions as scientific truths; 
and then controvert reading men and 
matter-of-fact people, who justly op- 
pose them. 

Mr. Oliver’s subsequent account of 
the church ends, as most church de- 
scriptions de, in the mutilations of 
church-wardenism. This is the dragon 
which St. George has not subdued, 
while all other beasts of monstrous 
forms have disappeared, as snakes have 
done, through St. Patrick, from Ireland. 
But church-wardens are fiends which 
defy exorcism, are invincible as hydro- 
phobia, and only to be assimilated in 
their barbarous un-taste to school-boys 
scrawling figures of men, houses, and 
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trees. How they have disfigured this 
unfortunate church, will appear from 
the following extract: 

** Ta ancient times, when the roof of this 
church was maintained at its primitive alti- 
tude, and the aisles of the nave and chancel 
were of their original magnitude and deco- 
ration, the structure would present the 
appearance of a small cathedral, and be at 
once the pride and ornament of the town. 
A tier of eight small windows in the re- 
cesses formed by the angles of the ancient 
roof in the lower part of the towers, are 
now closed up; and the turrets at each 
extremity of the nave and transept, which 
once measured the exact height of the roof, 
now appear to svar to the sky, when com- 
pared with its present elevation. The pri- 
mitive position of the roof is designated by 
permanent marks; and the appearance of 
arches on the outside, plaistered up with 
mortar, which formerly stood boldly and 
independently in the interior of the edifice, 
look like muzzled giants placed as a perpe- 
tual indication of the depressed sense of 
religious feeling which, from motives of 
parsimony or avarice, as well as vitiated 
taste, has consigned to ruin and deformity 
a building which our ancestors erected in 
all the pride of architectural beauty to de- 
corate the town.” P. 40. 

Mr. Oliver deserves every praise for 
his patient industry, the true principle 

‘of archaeological merit. 


So 
King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Boe-~ 
thius de Consolatione Philosophie ; with 

an English Translation and Notes. By J. 

S. Cardale. 8vo. pp. 425. Pickering. 

BOETHIUS was a noble Roman, 
who was born about the year 479. His 
talents being soon discovered, he was, 
after preparatory education at home, 
sent to Athens to study Greek and phi- 
losophy. Returving young to Rome, 
he was promoted to the principal dig- 
nities of the state; but by the machi- 
nations of political enemies he was 
banished to Ticinum, now Pavia, in 
Italy, where he was put to death in 
526. During his exile he wrote this 
once famous work, which has often 
been a favourite study for persons in 
affliction, and was translated fnto 
Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred; and 
also by Queen Elizabeth when a Prin- 
cess and prisoner. Warton, we think, 
says, that Boethius was the favourite 
author of the middle age. 

Considered as a system of philosophy, 
it is quite common-place and general ; 
but even Cicero was not precise ; and 
there is more valuable and profound 
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instruction in the works of Dr. John- 
son than in all the moralists of anti- 
quity. Such aphorisms as—there is no 
cure of grief but time, —where there are 
two motives, the ostensible is not the 
real one, &c. are not to be found 
among theancients. Boethius’s work 
consists of querulous moralizing, of grief 
that is merely teasing, not destroying. 
Of the science of philosophy he was 
completely ignorant; for he did not 
know that the love of pleasure and the 
love of action are the actuating prin- 
ciples of human conduct, and that he 
wrote this book merely pour se desen- 
nuyer. We shall not therefore make 
any long extracts, because all that is sub- 
stantial in Boethius is to be found in 
the reflections of Solomon about the 
vanity of all pleasures, though many 
think with Lord Byron, that our plea- 
sures would do well enough if they had 
but duration. He was a good judze; 
a Lord among voluptuaries, as well as 
a real Lord ; the prodigal son of genius, 
who feasted among harlots, but ate no 
husks with swine; the mixed deity, 
the Apollo Priapus of profligate young 
men; but, though worshipped as an 
idol, never consulted as an oracle. 
Duration, in fact, can be predicated of 
deity only ; but while man has passions 
he will not extirpate his desires ; 
nor, in Swift’s phrase, cut off his feet 
to save the cost of shoes. Indeed no 
waste of time can be more conspicuous 
for its folly than to persuade people 
not to be happy if they can, because 
the ingredients of that happiness con- 
sist of vanities. We shall therefore 
turn to other parts of this book. 

Dr. Hickes has made three dialeets 
of the Anglo-Saxon, viz. (1.) the Bri- 
tanno-Saxon, terminating with the 
Danish settlement in this country ; (2.) 
the Dano-Saxon, subsisting till the 
Norman conquest; (3.) the Norman 
Dano-Saxon, spoken, till the time of 
Hen. IL. which might be termed Semi- 
Saxon. Mr. Cardale contends, that 
Dr. Hickes has unnecessarily multi- 
plied the dialects, and that there are 
only two, the pure Anglo-Saxon and the 
Dano-Saxon; the former being used 
in the southern and western parts of 
England, and the latter in the northern 
parts and the south of Scotland. Mr. 
Cardale therefore affirms that, although 
there might be intermixtures, 

‘¢ The Dano-Saxon never superseded the 
Anglo-Saxon. In a formal dissertation on 
this subject, citations might be made from 
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the Saxon laws from Ethelbert to Canute, 
from the Saxon Chronicle, from charters, 
and from works confessedly written after the 
Norman conquest, to show that, whatever 
changes took place in the dialect of the 
southern and western parts of Britain, it 
never lost its distinctive character, nor be- 
came what can with any ——- be termed 
Dano-Saxon. After the Norman conquest 
both the dialects were gradually corrupted, 
till they terminated in modern English. 
During this period of the declension of the 
Saxon language nothing was permanent: 
and whether we call the mixed and change- 
able language ‘ Normanno-Dano-Saxon,’ or 
© Semi-Saxon,’ or leave it without any par- 
ticular appellation, is not very important. 
An additional proof that the two great 
dialects were not consecutive, but con- 
temporary, might he drawn from early 
writings in English, and even from such as 
were composed long after the establishment 
of the Normans. We find traces of the 
pure Anglo-Saxon dialect in Robert of 
Gloucester, who wrote in the time of Edw. I. 
and whose works are now understood almost 
without the aid of a glossary; whereas the 
language of Robert Langland, who wrote 
nearly a century later, is more closely con- 
nected with the Dano-Saxon, and so dif- 
ferent from modern English as to be some- 
times almost unintelligible.” 


Now, by dialects, we understand the 
same words, only differently spelt and 
pronounced not new, nor adopted 
words. 

According to this definition we find 
very few words indeed assimilating 
each other in the Welch and Anglo- 
Saxon ; and itis plain that the Welch 
is a sealed language to the English, at 
the present day; and that in point of 
fact the Britanno-Saxon, as used by 
Dr. Hickes, implied no more than the 
Saxon used in Britain before the partial 
occupation of it by the Danes. As to 
the Dano-Saxon, thére were certainly 
many terms derived from those pirates; 
but after the Norman invasion Mr. 
Tyrwhitt says, that though the form of 
our language was still Saxon, the mat- 
ter was in a great measure French, 
many of the indeclinable parts of 
speech still remaining pure Saxon. 
After this influx of French came in 
another of Latin; and it is most cer- 
tain that in interpreting medizval 
English after, at least, the fourteenth 
century, more aid will be derived from 
Cotgrave and the Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum than from Lye, so corrupted had 
then become the old vernacular tongue, 
though it’was, and still is, far more re- 
tained in colloquy than in writing. In 
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the seventeenth century euphuism and 
pedantry gave our language a tawdry 
character ; but the words in the transla- 
tion of the Bible are nearly all pure 
English of Saxon ancestry; so that if 
the adulteration was but partial and 
limited, this circumstance of the 
translation of the Bible having been 
made without any necessity of adopt- 
ing extraneous words, excited in us 
a desire of ascertaining the cause. 
We took Lye’s Dictionary (Manning’s 
edition), and counted roughly the 
number of words under the letter A, 
and did the same with a modern Eng- 
lish dictionary. We found that there 
were about one thousand more words 
in the former than in the latter; 
moreover, it does appear, from Sher- 
wood’s Dictionary, published in 1650, 
that the number of words is not one- 
third of the Anglo-Saxon amount, and 
not one-half of the present number, 
at least so far as concerns the letter A. 
This calculation is made upon too 
rude and imperfect a scale, as imply- 
ing a deduction from only one letter, 
and the formation of substantives from 
participles in ing, and from verbs by 
the post-fix of er (as the declaiming 
and the declaimer, from the verb de- 
claim), to admit of philosophical or ma- 
thematical conclusions ; but the gene- 
ral inference will remain undisputed, 
that the native Saxon has been lopped 
and mutilated, though not wholly 
assassinated, by Latin, French, and 
even Greek interlopers, who have 
murdered three words to give way to 
one of their pompous and conceited 
selves. The innovation has also ex- 
tended to style. That of the present 
day is either Latin or French, but 
mostly the former; there is no such 
thingas anEnglish or Anglo-Saxon style 
now existing. According to our cursory 
notices it disappeared with the gradual 
extension of classical education; and 
with it have been destroyed innumer- 
able substantives, as those terminating 
in ness, for. the zon of the Latin and 
French; the verbs with a qualifying 
adjunct, as fall Lack, for retire; the 
adjectives in ive, from the French f, as 
excessive from excessif; so that, in 
truth, except a few hacks, we have 
little or nothing left of the Anglo- 
Saxon stud. It was a rough-going 
language, but a capital trotter, a horse 
that had both bone and bottom. The 
double letter #h, made it most caco- 
phonous, by creating horrible hiatuses : 
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e. g- in p. 28, we have thu thonne 
(thou then), and hwaet thu watst (1. e. 
what thou wollest or knowest); and 
again, miht thu thou ma thara, all which 
alliterations occur in prose, but, in 
truth, were forms of poetry, of whch 
the versification of Piers Plowman is a 
a notable example. 

But we must stop here. Though 
we think that Boethius knew nothing 
about philosophy, the book is a literary 
curiosity, and most valuable relic, be- 
cause it is interpolated by Alfred him- 
self, that god-like king. The passages 
are unfortunately not bracketed in the 
present work, but that is the only thing 
of which we complain; and in justice 
to the author, we have to state, that 
the work is not edited as a éranslation 
of Boethius (which, we believe, already 
exists by Redpath), but of king Al- 
Sred’s version of that author. 

In justice too to Mr. Cardale, we add, 
that passages which we have particu- 
Jarly examined, without previous se- 
lection, are conformable to -¥ and 
Manning’s interpretation; and more 
could not be required or expected, 
although we have often felt that there 
is in this elaborate dictionary an occa- 
sional latitude of definition unbecom- 
ing a lexicographer, and unfavourable 
toa clear understanding of the con- 
struction of the language. 


——>— 


A Vindication of Infant Baptism, in which 
the arguments of the Antipedobaptists are 
confuted by Scriptural testimony, and the 
authority of the Christian Church in the 
earliest and purestages, By J.'T. Colls, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. London. 
1829, 8vo. pp. 318. 


SUCH of our readers as are less 
aware of the continual efforts necessary 
on the part of enlightened and sober- 
minded theologians to dissipate the 
dense clouds of error, and expose the 
crude reveries and innovating refine- 
ments which characterise the march 
of intellect, may wonder that it should, 
at this time of day, be necessary to put 
forth an 8vo. volume in vindication of 
infant baptism. Yet such is the case. 
We shall perhaps be enabled to ac- 
count for this, Te consider the per- 
petual juggling which is carried on by 
a numerous party who, as dissenters, 
make it their continual business to 
show that ‘* whatever is,” in the 
Church establishment, ‘ is wrong.” 
Hence it comes to pass, that the 
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greatest efforts which may publicly 
be exerted in defence of the Soasleis 
or the discipline of our Church, cannot 
be expected to produce their effect for 
more than one generation. And con- 
sequently, in the contest with puritan- 
ism as with infidelity, sweep away as 
we may the cobwebs of the sophist, 
soon ‘ the creature’s at his dirty work 
again.” We are, indeed, too well ac- 
quainted with “ the world (even the 
religious world) as it is, * to much 
heed the sort of pop-guns which are 
(as in the case of Mr. Cox’s recent 
work on Baptism) every now and then 
let off against the time-honoured towers 
of our venerable Church. For our- 
selves, we hardly think it necessary 
often to notice the newly-cooked-up 
state sophisms of theological charla- 
tans; yet now and then it may be 
necessary to fire a broadside, if it were 
only to purify the air, and dissipate the 
mists of error. For this reason it is 
that our ablest theologians should be 
ever on the alert to act on proper occa- 
sions as faithful zpéuaxo, and by 
taking care to continually supply not 
merely works of controversy in defence 
of what we esteem the truth, but also 
standard books in every department of 
theology, to show in the strongest 
point of view the high wféility and pre- 
eminent superiority of national eccle- 
siastical endowments, and thus a peal 
to an argument which (alas!) is the 
only one likely, in the present state of 
the world, to be much attended to. 
There was a time, indeed, not far 
distant, when the phalanx we allude 
to was comparatively inconsiderable, 
for the most part not very eminent in 
learning and talent, and somewhat de- 
ficient in zeal. That reproach, how- 
ever, has gradually been wiped away 
from our Church, and standard works 
of immense labour and literary utility, 
which would have done honour to the 
Church in her best estate, have ap- 
peared in several of the most important 
branches of theology, dogmatical and 
exegetical. The young and modest 
author of the work now before us is, 
we trust, likely, ere long, to be en- 
rolled in the sacred band we have been 
speaking of, than which, we believe, 
nothing would more gratify his honest 
ambition. 

We shall now proceed to an exami- 
nation of the work in question, which 
is dedicated to the Bishop of Rochester, 
and patronized by several other prelates 
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and many distinguished persons among 
the clergy and laity. And we cannot 
better discharge our duty to the public 
than by giving a brief analysis of its 
contents, interspersed with some ex- 
tracts, and accompanied with a few 
remarks on the plan and execution of 
the work. Mr. Colls (being of opinion 
that with superficial readers the Anti- 
pedobaptist argumentation wears a 
surface of great plausibility, and that 
the mere statement of their opinions 
is so specious and apparently accord- 
ant with Scripture, that most readers 
are liable to be misled by what, on 
closer examination, will be found to 
be utterly erroneous views,) has, with 
much good sense and judgment, ap- 
plied himself first to remove the difti- 
culties which are apt to embarrass such 
persons as have not carefully consi- 
dered the arguments of the Antipzdo- 
baptists. In doing this, Mr. Colls 
states the principal objections which 
have been urged against the baptism of 
infants, and then briefly, but we think 
satisfactorily, refutes them. Having 
thus removed some of the impediments 
in his way, Mr. Colls, in chap. i. pro- 
ceeds to prove that infants are fit ob- 
jects of baptism, from our Lord’s re- 
buke to those who forbade them to 
** come unto him ;” and with reference 
to various passages of the New Testa- 
ment. He first appeals to that im- 
portant text, Mark x. 13—17, and en- 
counters the objection of the Anti- 

zedobaptists that the parents were not 
Silene. Their bringing their chil- 
dren to receive his blessing argues, Mr. 
Colls thinks, their conviction of his 
divine character, and the truth of his 

retensions to be the Messiah. The 
ay however, is not quite certain; for 
if they had regarded Jesus in no other 
light than as a prophet, or eminent 
teacher, yet they might have brought 
their children to him to receive his 
blessing. It was (as is observed by 
Rosenmuller and Kuinoel on Matt. 
xix. 13.) a persuasion among the He- 
brews that the prayers of men eminent 
for their piety, and particularly of pro- 
phets, were highly available, and never 
missed their fulfilment; and that 
happy and blessed were. those whom 
they had thus recommended to God. 
(Gen. xlviii. 14; Numb. xxii. 6; Luke 
ii. 28.) See Dr. Bloomfield’s Recensio 
Synoptica on Matt. xix. 13. Nay, 
Buxtorf has shown that it was not 
unusual for children to be brought to 
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elders, or persons of noted piety, in 
order to receive their blessing by prayer 
and imposition of hands. Atthe same 
time, it seems exceedingly probable 
that those persons were, more or less, 
believers. 

Mr. Colls then takes up the glove 
thrown down on the part of the Anti- 
pzdobaptists, who defy us to prove 
that the children were infants; and he 
encounters this defence of their system 
by adverting to the force of the dimi- 
nulive waidsov, referring also to Matt. 
ii. 17, “they saw 10 raids.” But 
that passage will only prove that the 
word may, not that it must, have that 
signification here. He might more 
strongly have shown how utterly un- 
founded is such a pretence, by advert- 
ing to the term employed in the par- 
allel passage of St. Luke, 7a Apedn, 
i. e. babes, sucklings. For no instance, 
we apprehend, can be found of Bot Qos 
having any other sense. Nay, itsome- 
times means the embryo in the womb; 
and as it seems to be cognate with 
z4Apvev, such would appear to be its 
primitive signification. The xal, too, 
(even) in St. Luke, confirms the above 
sense; as also does the use of the ar- 
ticle, which has an inéensive force, 
coming under the canon of Bishop 
Middleton, i. § 2, where the article is 
said to be employed plurally, to de- 
note a whole class and description of 
persons and things. And the learned 
prelate well refutes the notion of the 
grammarians, that in such a case the 
article is used indefinitely. Besides, it 
may be observed, that the tyxyxaArra- 
mevos of Mark is only applicable to 
very young children. After noticing 
the futile sophism of the Baptists, that 
the words are to be understood exclu- 
sively of those children, Mr. Colls in- 
troduces a powerful passage from 
Bishop Taylor; and proceeds to re- 
mark : 


*¢ Now, then, I appeal to common rea- 
son, whether there be not here what the 
Baptists demand, a fair and clear scriptural 
ground for infant baptism. If children may 
come to Christ, and must, by the command 
of Christ, be suffered thus to approach him, 
and there be no other way that we are 
acquainted with of coming to him but by 
baptism, what can be more plain than that, 
in enjoining that they should be permitted 
to come to him, he commanded that they 
should be suffered to be baptized, and for- 
bade that they should be hindered from 
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baptism? And since it is only in his sacra- 
ments and ordinances our Saviour is now 
present with us, what way have we to bring 
our children to him, as he has directed, but 
by baptism to offer and dedicate them to 
him?” 

We should perhaps scarcely venture 
to go so far; but granting that the 
words may not of themselves be suffi- 
cient to prove infant baptism to be an 
institution of Christ, yet that must 
abundantly appear from various other 
parts of Scripture; so that our Lord 
could not but here intend a reference 
toit. This is strongly confirmed by 
the antient Fathers referred to by Dr. 
Bloomfield in his Recensio Synoptica. 

Mr. Colls next encounters that most 
unfounded of all positions, that ‘ the 
infants were brought to Jesus to be 
healed by him ;’’ and in this view re- 
marks on the inhumanity which such 
an interpretation implies in the Disci- 
ples. It is strange, however, that he 
should not have thought of the yet 
stronger argument, that while the 
words of Matthew show the purpose 
for which infants were brought, name- 
ly, that Jesus should put his hands 
upon them and pray (without a word 
of healing), so those of Mark, ‘* he 
took them up in his arms and blessed 
them,” (not blessed and healed them) 
show what was actually done. 

Mr. Colls then proceeds to discuss 
another debated passage, Matth. xxviii. 
19, “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” And he very truly 
observes that pednreioate signifies far 
more than ¢each, namely, proselytize. 
Some valuable matter may here be 
seen in the note of Dr. Campbell, and 
Dr. Bloomfield, in his Recensio Synop- 
tica in loc. especially a most masterly 
defence of Infant Baptism, from the 
pen of the celebrated Wetstein, as 
translated by Dr. Bloomfield, and in- 
serted in his Recensio Synoptica. 

Mr. Colls next applies himself to 
refute the stale objection, that ‘ the 
Apostles never baptized infants ;” justly 
observing, that as they baptized whole 
families, there must have been infants 
among the number. He also quotes 
Origen, as saying that they received it 
by tradition from the Apostles to bap- 
tize little children ;’’ and Calvin, as 
affirming that there is no writer so an- 
cient as not to refer its origin to the 
apostolic age. Of Dr. Gale’s book, 
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(the most able work that has appeared 
on the antipadobaptist side), it is truly 
observed by Mr. Colls, that the fallacy 
which runs wholly through it, is the 
maintaining that every thing concern- 
ing baptism that refers only to adults, 
shows that infants may not and must 
not be baptized. 

After rescuing Mark xviii. 16, from 
the misinterpretation of the Baptists 
(who are desirous to press that passage 
into their service), Mr. Colls proceeds 
to demolish an argument which the 
Baptists regard as a tower of strength ; 
namely, when they maintain that there 
is no mention in all the New Testa- 
ment of any one infant that was bap- 
tized by Christ or his Apostles. For 
this Mr. C. satisfactorily accounts. 

Among other miscellaneous remarks 
further on, occurs the following: ** All 
are guilty; Jesus Christ alone except- 
ed, whom God sent, not in sinful 
flesh, but only in the likeness of it. 
Rom. viii. 3. And this accounts for 
his being called <3 yevojnevov arytoy, the 
thing born holy, holy in its very birth, 
Luke i. 35.” We are surprised that 
such an inaccurate exposition should 
have escaped Mr. Colls. In the for- 
mer passage it is surely most uncriti- 
cal to suppose any emphasis in ty oyor- 
éuets, which is only a phrase for an 
adjective, as in Rom. i. 23, iv duow- 
pars elxdvos Plagrod arOpwrou; as also 
in Rom. v. 14, ia) rH Suowuars rag 
magasacews, for spolws tr. 7. In the 
latter passage Mr. Colls’s interpreta- 
tion of 7d ryevduevov ayioy, is even yet 
less defensible. The reading there of 
all the editions, and almost every MS. 
is NOt yevduevov, but yewwuevov. But 
even were yevduevoy adopted, it would 
not justify the above-mentioned inter- 
pretation. That sense could not be 
extracted from +5 yevdusvov ayiov; not 
to say that the éense would be unsuit- 
able; for sytvéuevoy could not well be 
taken in a future sense, whereas yyw 
pevoy (sCil. #x cov, which is added in 
several MSS. and very many versions 
and Latin Fathers) may. he sense 
Mr. Colls recognises in the words 
would require 76 ix yeverns Gysov, and, 
after all, would be exceedingly awk- 
ward and harsh. 

To the interpretation at p. 35, of 
1 Cor. vii. 14, ‘but now they are 
holy,” propounded by Mr. Colls on 
the authority of Bishop Taylor, we 
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entirely assent. In fact, it differs 
scarcely at all from the view taken by 
Grotius, Capellus, Wetstein, and other 
interpreters. Our opponents will, how- 
ever, be more ready to bow to the de- 
cision of the pious and judicious Dr. 
Doddridge, to whose note in his Fa- 
mily Expositor we refer them. 

At p. 53 we find Mr. Colls affirm- 
ing that the covenant made by the Al. 
mighty with Abraham, into which the 
little ones were admitted, clearly con- 
tained an engagement to give an efer- 
nal life after this.” But surely the 
engagement, if any, was far from be- 
ing clear. Has Mr. Colls ever read 
Bp. Warburton’s Divine Legation of 
Moses? Without adopting the fun- 
‘damental position of that immortal 
monument of learning and genius, we 
cannot but maintain that the promise 
or engagement was but darkly couch- 
ed, so that it might truly be said that 
‘“‘life and immortality were brought 
to light by the Gospel.” 

In the argumentatio ex consequentid 
adopted by our Lord, Matt. xxii. 31 
and 32, and from which Mr. Colls 
nleads, for the admission of such like 
qn favour of infant Laptism, he remarks 
that ‘‘none can suppose our Saviour 
ignorant of a good argument, or the 
right way of disputing.” Perhaps it 
is sufficient to say that the manner of 
argumentation was agreeable to the 
accustomed methods of the Jewish 
doctors, who used to slightly allude to 
passages in Scripture, and left their 
auditors to find the consequence of any 
proposition, omitting in argumenta- 
tion the transitions and conclusions, 
the uses and applications. This was 
therefore done by Jesus xara cuyxa- 
raCacsv, and was a proof of the conde- 
scension as well as wisdom of him who 
spake as never man spoke. 

But to return. Mr. Colls proceeds 
to show how strongly John iii, 5, is in 
favour of infant baptism, as also 1 Cor. 
x. 2. Finally, he concludes the chap- 
ter as follows, p. 71: 


**I have now shown from various pas- 
sages in the New Testament, that the ad- 
mission of infants to the advantages of the 
covenant, is repeatedly recognised. I have 
proved that the qualifications of infants for 
that admission are to be found, according 
to the expressly revealed will of the Al- 
mighty, in the discipleship of their parents ; 
and J have produced passages which dis- 
tinctly refer to this right of infants as an 
acknowledged principle, which passages can 
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only be understood by admitting this privi- 
lege; and I have finally referred to the un- 
questionable fact,—a fact which our oppo- 
nents have never denied, though often chal- 
lenged to it,—that this right of infants to 
the covenant has never been revoked.” 


Our limits will permit us to do little 
more than repeat the contents of the 
other, and, upon the whole, far less 
important chapters. 

n chap. ii. Mr. Colls adduces many 
arguments in proof of the church mem- 
bership of infants under the Abrahamic 
and Levitical dispensations, and of the 
spiritual nature of the covenant with 
Abraham. That infants have been 
engaged to honour and love God, and 
therefore are capable of coming under 
such an obligation, Mr. Colls shows 
from Deut. xxix. 10—12; Gen. xvii. ; 
Gal. v. 3; Exod. xix. And he intro- 
duces a long and excellent passage 
from Archdeacon Potts’s Charge on 
Infant Baptism (which on other occa- 
sions he liberally quotes), as also ano- 
ther from Mr. Taylor’s Facts and Evi- 
dences, in three Letters to a late Dea- 
con of a Baptist Church. 

Chap. 3 is occupied with testimo- 
nies in support of Infant Baptism from 
the Fathers of the four first centuries 
of the Christian zra. After having 
shown from the Old and New Testa- 
ment that Infant Baptism is to be in- 
JSerred by just consequence from the 
nature of the divinely appointed rites 
of initiation into the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Churches, Mr. Colls thinks him- 
self fairly entitled to assume the fact of 
Infant Baptism as incontestably esta- 
blished. But as the writings of the 
successors of the apostles cannot but 
be highly important in ascertaining 
whether ¢he practice did really exist in 
the earliest ages after the apostles, Mr. 
Colls proceeds to lay before his readers 
testimonies on this subject from the 
most distinguished of the Fathers, as 
Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Tertullian, 
Origen, Cyprian, Gregory Nazianzen, 
St. Basil, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysos- 
tom, St. Jerome, St. Augustine. We 
can only find room for that of Justin 
Martyr: 


«¢ Several persons among us of both sexes, 
of sixty and seventy years old, who were 
proselyted to Christ in their childhood, 
continue uncorrupted.” 


Mr. Colls, however, thinks himself 
in candour bound to admit a_ fact, 
namely, that the Greek originals of 
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Origen’s works are, with a few excep- 
tions, utterly lost, and that there re- 
main nothing but Latin translations of 
them. What could Mr. Colls have 
been thinking of when he wrote this 
sentence, which would make us doubt 
whether he had ever seen Origen’s 
works? We could furnish Mr. Colls, 
even from the scantiest collections of 
the works of the Adamantine Father, 
with such a mass of Greek as would 
engage him some considerable time to 
peruse, nearly 1000 pages in the edi- 
tion of Huet, and much more in the 
edit. Opt. of De la Kue, 4 vols. folio, 
Paris, 1733—59. Mr. Colls has in 
fact derived most of the matter in this 
chapter from an excellent little work 
by Mr. Walker, called ** A Modest 
Plea for Infant Baptism,” Cambridge, 
1677, 8vo, and from Wall’s “* History of 
Infant Baptism.” Nor was it to be ex- 
pected that so young a man should be 
conversant with the works of the Fa- 
thers themselves. Mr. Colls, indeed, 
has in his work been deeply indebted 
to Walker, Bp. Taylor, Lightfoot, 
Hooker, and Wall, and has every 
where melted down their weighty in- 
gots, and converted them into a form 
more suited to the commerce of every- 
day life. In short, he is to Wall what 
Less is to Lardner. 

Chap. 4 is occupied with an exami- 
nation of Dr. Gale’s Reflections on 
Mr. Wall's History of Infant Baptism, 
1711, 8vo; and of Mr. Cox’s book on 
Baptism. The former of these is un- 
doubtedly the ablest work that has 
ever appeared on the antipzdobaptist 
side of the question ; and the latter is 
the most recent one, 1824, though 
many parasangs behind the other in 
vigour and acuteness. Now, as Mr. 
Wall’s work is allowed to be a very 
masterly production, it might almost 
seem a work of supererogation in Mr. 
Colls to offer + pag A reinarks 
upon it, especially as Mr. Wall him- 
self published an Answer to Dr. Gale 
in a work entitled, A Defence of In- 
fant Baptism, and which procured him 
a doctor's degree, Oxford. But Mr. 
C. apprehends, and not without rea- 
son, that Mr. Wall occasionally made 
unnecessary concessions to his Beptict 
Opponent; since, confidently relying on 
the triumphant evidence of infant Bap- 
tism, which he was enabled to adduce 
from the works of the early Fathers, 
he even consented to regard the evi- 
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dence of Scripture in favour of infant 
baptism, as nearly in equipoise to that 
adduced by the Baptists agains¢ it. In- 
somuch that even after the weight 
thrown into the scale by Mr. Wall 
from the testimony of the Fathers, 
Mr. Colls thinks that the question is 
left by him undecided. This may be 
going too far, yet we apprehend that 
Mr. Wall did indeed make unneces- 
sary concessions; and although we 
would not abide by all that Mr. Colls 
has brought forward, yet what he has 
written deserves the attention of all 
who would be well informed on the 
subject of Infant Baptism. Upon the 
whole, he has, by the aid of truth on 
his side, been enabled to worst Gale, 
and in the same strength he has effec- 
tually baffled the feeble efforts of Mr. 
Cox. 

Chap. 5, which concludes the work, 
is occupied with a refutation of the 
view which our Antipzdobaptist bre- 
thren are pleased to take of the sense of 
Barri2w, maintaining it to be confined 
to immersion. But here their case is 
so bad, that even a far less acute exa- 
miner than Mr. Colls would expose 
its utter unsoundness. Upon the 
whole, we exhort such of our readers 
as feel interested in the question, and 
are attached to our Church, to care- 
fully read Mr. Colls’s book. And 
there are, we apprehend, few who 
will not rise from its perusal better in- 
formed on the important point it dis- 
cusses. At the same time, we coun- 
sel Mr. Culls to apply himself to im- 
prove a work which may prove highly 
serviceable in maintaining the Scrip. 
tural doctrine of Infant Baptism. Such 
improvement is indeed necessary, es- 

ecially when, as is now the case, 

{r. Colls, in his anxiety to establish 
Pedobaptism, presses arguments into 
the service which are anything but 
cogent, and occasionally such as in- 
volve views, to say the least, erroneous 
and uncritical. Thus, for instance, 
at p. 55, Mr. Colls writes as follows : 


‘¢Our Saviour never expressly command- 
ed the holy communion to be received, but 
that, when the Supper was celebrated, it 
should be in his memorial,” 


This is surely a perversion of the 
plainly imperative injunction,—* This 
do in remembrance of me.” 

Again, at p. 64, he unnecessarily 
abandons the Pedobaptist argument, 
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that at 1 Cor. xi. 28, 6 a»Opwaros, may 
include both man and woman. Mr. 
Colls would have us to know that the 
expression of the apostle is confined to 
the male gender by the word himself. 


We, however, would have Mr. Colls. 


to know that as the word d»gwaros 
is taken, like the Hebrew wx, for 
txaoros, guisque, every one, (as at Kom. 
iii. 28, Mxasovobar riots avOewrror, 
1 Cor. iv. 1, overws nas royiCeaOw aye 
Qpwaoc, and Septuagint, in Numb. xvi. 
17,) so the gender in iaurdy is only 
accommodated to the grammatical 
Sorm in c&yPpwros, with no reference to 
any sense of gender. Besides, that the 
masculine is used where a common 
gender is designated. Such aberrations, 
however, as the above are excusable in 
so young a writer, and being rare, de- 
tract very little from the solid merit of 
a work which, after close examination, 
we can conscientiously recommend to 
our readers, whether clerical or laical, 
and to whose author we ex animo ad- 
dress a “‘ farewell and prosper.” 


A Letter from Sydney, the principal Town of 
Australasia. Edited by Robert Gouger. 
Post 8v0. pp. 222. 


- WHENEVER a population in- 
creases so much that celagmaes can- 
not be found for it, emigration becomes 
a paramount necessity. This necessity 
from various causes, especially the use 
of machinery and the erroneous admi- 
nistration of the Poor Laws, presses 
more heavily upon the British domi- 
nions than upon any part of Europe. 
To suppose that methods can be adopt- 
ed of preventing the most dangerous 
forms of crime, where a large mass of 
the people is in a state of utter desti- 
tution, is absurd; and colonization is 
the obvious and best mode of preven- 
tion. Accordingly Australia and Ca- 
nada are the colonies patronized by 
Government, and each has its respec- 
tive claims. That of Australasia (ab- 
breviated to Australia) is the one now 
before us. 

According to this work, and it is 
very elaborately and statistically writ- 
ten, itis plain that where land is ex- 
cessively cheap, labour is propor- 
tionally dear; indeed where the quan- 
tity of soil is indefinite, labour is not 
attainable in any degree commensurate 
with the necessity. Such a necessity 
anciently gave birth to slavery, of 
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which the natural death is an increase 
of free population, adequate to the ter- 
ritory. In such countries as Australia, 
free labour will not do; because, from 
the cheapness of estates, the workman 
becomes almost immediately a master. 
The convicts, to a very limited extent, 
supply the place of slaves; but without 
far greater additions, cultivation must 
proceed very tardily. 

This deficiency, as referring to food, 
is, of course, the first want. 

We think that much of this diffi- 
culty may be abated by mills and other 
machinery. It has been presumed, 
that rough roads and paved streets will 
so derange the clockwork of locomo- 
tive steam elephants, that they cannot 
be worked, except on rail-ways: bat 
we know, from certain Italian roads, 
that large stone blocks, upon which 
the wheels roll, are good substitutes 
for iron rails. Waggon and team- 
work may therefore be facilitated ; but 
if the derangement of the machinery, 
by common roads and fields, can be 
prevented, we hope that they may be 
rendered able to draw ploughs; and 
that they may be made to thresh corn, 
cut timber into planks, and shape stone, 
is already discovered. We therefore 
hope that, by these aids, assartment and 
cultivation may be essentially aided, 
and the desideratum of labour be 
greatly removed. 

The next grand point is the impor- 
tation of females. There are ten males 
to one female; and the prevalence of 
prostitution is most abominable. Mr. 
Gouger we. og us by his ignorance 
of the world; because he makes an 
appeal for redress of this evil to the 
higher =“ societies of the parent 
country. We wish that there were 
any reasonable hope of success; and 
sincere is our regret that there are 
enormous sums of money annually ex- 
torted from weak people and intimida- 
ted shopkeepers, by irrational or worse 
enthusiasts, for what they are pleased 
to call the’‘* spread of the Gospel ;” 
but which is, in reality, the spread of 
civil and political evil. Missions are 
excellent things when consistently and 
judiciously conducted: but what are 
the melancholy racts? Facts, how- 
ever, which do not surprise, because 
no rational man expects proper con- 
duct where there is no responsibility. 
The Quarterly Review’ proves, that 
spurious translations of the Scriptures 
are circulated abroad, even to support 
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infidelity. In Canada, says Mr. Tal- 
bot, the ee. and —s 
are smugglers and apostles of repub- 
meplanac In the Meuritius and West 
Indies, Governor Farquhar, Mr. Bar- 
clay, &c. find them to be dangerous 
incendiaries of insurrection. In India, 
Bishop Heber detects them in exciting 
religious (always implacable) feuds 
among the natives, and thus eventually 
and incidentally sapping authority. 
And recent accounts from the Cape 
state, that an organization of the Caf- 
fres to attack the settlers was aided by 
the missionaries, who conducted the 
necessary correspondence. We have 
also read (and the man published his 
own case), that, although Jarge sums 
had been collected at home, one mis- 
sionary had been sent, even to the 
South Sea, with such an insufficient 
supply, that he was very soon unshod 
and denuded—even ultimately obliged 
to turn savage and polygamist for the 
support of life. Under such circum- 
stances, nothing efficient, in the way 
desired by Mr. Gouger, is to be rea- 
sonably expected. But how severe the 
grievance is, let us now hear in his 
own words : 


** Are there not Societies in England, 
which have expended millions in sending 
men and books to the heathen? Why do 
they not send some women to this aban- 
doned community of their fellow Christians ? 
Are not those devout persons surrounded 
by unfortunates who become prostitutes for 
want of bread? Tell them that here pro- 
stitution is owing solely to the want of 
women*; and that there is abundance of 
bread for any number of poor creatures that 
they might mercifully send to us. Tell 
them, moreover, that, if they will equalize 
the sexes, we offer a husband, plenty, and 
@ virtuous life, to every one of the mi- 
serable beings whom they may charitably 
withdraw from sin and misery. Can they, 
though, be ignorant of the depravity that 
reigns here? For what do they combine 
and subscribe? For the promotion of re- 
ligion and morality all over the world? Tell 
them that every female child in this colony, 
not defended by parents of some influence, 
is sure to be hunted by a dozen roaring 
lions, and that her destruction is almost 
inevitable ; that the frequency of early cor- 
ruption has already established a general 
license of manners; that mothers are not 
ashamed to sell their own daughters, even 
before the young creatures know what chas- 
tity means ; that husbands make a market 
of their wives ; that early prostitution oc- 





* There are ten males to one female. 
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casions barrenness; and that the origin of 
all this evil—the inequality of the sexes— 
is partly maintained by the evil itself. 

** Do they imagine that the evil may be 
cured otherwise than by equalizing the 
sexes? Would they make prostitution a 
legal offence? Would they put an end to 
the general corruption of females, by re- 
straining and punishing incontinence? Let 
them beware! Let them first consult some 
captains of men-of-war, or his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who, 
if truly informed of the moral state of this 
people, will tell them, for God’s sake, to 
beware! It is a fact, a miserable truth, that 
the most virtuous and sensible of the Colo- 
nists are fain to rejoice at every addition to 
the class of prostitutes ; at every sale, that 
is of a female child by her own parents; of 
a wife, by her own husband ; at the earliest 
possible destruction of innocence; at the 
greatest possible female corruption. Good 
and wise men, they choose the least of two 
dreadful evils.” pp. 109—111. 


We have read of female convicts 
returning from transportation with five 
hundred pounds in their pockets. 

Now, assuming fifty pounds to be a 
sufficient sum for the outfit and pas- 
sage of a poor and virtuous young 
woman, fifty thousand pounds per an- 
num might be advance’ by Govern- 
ment, for the deportation of one thou- 
sand girls; and such arrangements 
made as might secure them husbands, 
and a repayment, by a moderate tax 
upon their estates, levied in kind. 

How people contrive to laugh and 
grow fat, in this park or manor an- 
nexed to Newgate, the following ex- 
tract will show: 


*¢ An example has just passed my window 
(says Mr. Gouger), in the shape of a dashing 
English landau. It contains a ‘ lady’ who 
married a poor half-pay lieutenant, and who 
now drinks tea that, in England, would cost 
twenty shillings the pound. They emigrated 
to New South Wales in 1815. But how 
did she get that carriage, and how does she 
manage to send to China for the gun- 
powder? Thus: her husband is both land- 
owner and merchant : being constantly sup- 

lied with a number of convict labourers, 
a breeds cattle and cultivates grain; and, 
as he gives to his labourers but just enough 
for their subsistence, he has a large sur- 
plus produce. Having sold to the local 
government wheat and beef for the supply 
of prisons, hospitals, and barracks, he is 
paid partly with bills upon the English 
Treasury, and partly with dollars sent from 
England for the support of the great peni- 
tentiary. He remits one of those bills to 
his London agent, and desires him to pur- 
chase with the proceeds thereof a superb 
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Jandau. In Jess than a year ‘ his wife rides 
in her coach.’ He sends some of the dol- 
Jars to Canton, and purchases therewith a 
cargo of tea, of which he gives to his wife 
as much as she likes, and sells the rest to 
the wives of other men, who pay him with 
bills or dollars, received again from the 
government for wheat and beef.” p. 75. 

In p. 152, we have a complete ex- 
posure of the fallacy of Adam Smith’s 
positions concerning the rapid prospe- 
rity of New Colonies; positions de- 
rived from the colonies of Ancient 
Greece, which are not analogous; for 
they had not abundance, nor cheap- 
ness of land, nor high wages, nor 
dearness of labour, but, on the con- 
trary, limited and occupied territory, 
and cheap slave labour, which rendered 
the profits of stock large, and the ra- 
pid accumulation of wealth easy. So 
distant from reality is political econo- 
my, and so false its theories, that Mr. 
Gouger thus exposes them, adducing 
the actual state of things in America. 


*¢ According to Dr. Smith the Americans 
ought, by this time, to have rivalled at 
least, if not to have surpassed, their parent 
state, in wealth and greatness. Yet look at 
their condition. - Their metropolis is not to 
be compared to many of the mere pleasure- 
towns of England. Want of capital pre- 
vented the State of New York from com- 
mencing its great canal from Lake Erie 
until long after the profit of that under- 
taking had been demonstrated; and other 
States are now attempting to raise money 
in London for great works, which cannot be 
undertaken unless capital be obtained from 
the parent country. In the useful arts, 
excepting only, perhaps, that of steam- 
navigation, they are far behind the parent 
country. Their manufactures, miserable at 
best, exist only through restrictive laws. If 
in the fine arts there arises among them a 
man of ability, he hastens to Europe for 

atronage and profit. Their best writers 
five in France and England, because America 
offers no rewards for success in literature. 
Their cleverest mechanics bring their skill 
to the rich market of Europe, because in 
America skill is less valuable than strength. 
Their boasted naval power is held as a mere 
boast, by those who know that they are 
positively unable to man as many ships as 
constitute a fleet. And all the arts of re- 
finement, philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, 
are more largely and successfully cultivated 
in the narrow space that is covered by the 
seaport town of Liverpool, than throughout 
the extensive regions of North America. 
Thus the doctrine of Adam Smith, con- 
cerning the effect of cheap land and dear 
labour, in producing national wealth and 
greatness, has been refuted hy the safest of 
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all arguments—an ample experiment.” P. 
161, 162. 

Mr. Gouger recommends that con- 
victs, on account of the moral cor- 
ruption introduced by them, should in 
future be landed upon uncleared parts ; 
but, plausible as this proposition is, we 
do not think that they can be spared 
in the occupied country, until there is 
an accession of free labour to super- 
sede the present necessity. 

Here we must leave this book, 
which well merits the close attention 
of statesmen, senators, philosophers, 
merchants, and men of business. 


on ee 
Stories of Waterloo, and other Tales. In 8 
vols. post 8vo. 


THE vivacity, pleasantry, and polish 
of military society, is familiar to those 
who have mixed in it; and when 
officers write, it is not like a school- 
boy’s theme, or a savant’s dissertation, 
a style de convention, a noblesse con- 
venue des mots, but ideas which are 
apropes, in the manner of drawing- 
room conversation, and most felicitous 
in figure and expression. A military 
man is, in the field, a philosopher who 
despises death ; in private life, an ele- 
gant voluptuary. We have had occa- 
sion to notice this subject of military 
books before, and we shall not repeat 
our observations. We have, there- 
fore, only to say, that the interest 
which Desdemona expressed for the 
heroic acts of Othello, applies to these 
delightful volunes. The plays of Shak- 
speare, especially, please, because there 
is an uncommon variety in the charac- 
ters and-incidents ; and the reflections 
and sentiments are quotations from 
life, a book which every body has 
read. Now, these volumes are written 
— the same Shakspearian_princi- 
ples of variety of character, and natu- 
ral circumstances, exhibited veludi in 
speculo. In other words, these Tales 
are plays; or tragedy, melodrame, co- 
medy, and farce,—the battle of Water- 
loo, and other public events, forming 
the scenery, processions, and similar 
grand stage accompaniments. The taste 
of the author is of the first character ; 
for, as a gentleman and man of the 
world, he never preaches or rails ; nor 
does he go beyond dry humour, except 
in the story of Colonel Wilson (i. 302, 
306), where he expresses abhorrence 
at the roguery and blasphemy of cer- 
tain Tartuffes and Cantwells, who had 
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made of a baronet’s seat a public-house 
for all Sion-bound travellers (i. 289) ; 
usurped the authority of the master, 
and deprived his relatives of a homes 
a case by no means uncommon, where 
property is in the hands of weak 
people. 

So many extracts from this feast of 
tales have been published, in various 
periodicals, that we can no more fix 
upon good things not already shown 
and advertised, than we can, upon a 
question—which is the greatest beauty 
ata ball? where there are many beau- 
ties. A judgment of Paris is not so 
palpable a thing as a choice of Her- 
cules; and, in such circumstances, the 
wisest act is to leave the decision to 
individual taste. We cannot quote re- 
flections; for it is not a work which 
philosophizes or sermonizes ; but the 
characters are hieroglyphics, that in- 
terpret themselves, and give the best 
lessons of instruction in knowledge of 
life, brilliant and military manners, 
and elevated sentiment. ‘The pictures 
of Hibernian character are perfect Ho- 
garths ; and we shall give an extract 
which would make a painting worthy 
that inimitable master. It refers to 
an assemblage at the door of an Irish 
landlord. 


*¢ ¢ Halloa! Padreen, where are you 
bringing the Captain’s horse to? You 
know Father Watt’s mule is there, and he 
kicks like a born devil. Put him in the 
three-stalled stable. Miles Dogherty, who 
broke your head this turn? You're always 
fighting, and be d———d to you! Tim Bryan, 
Mr. Dempsey will take the vestment that he 
never laid eyes on Tibby since the fair-day 
of Donnamona. Try up the country.’ And, 
pointing over his left shoulder, he winked 
significantly at the rr * So, an- 
other ewe’s gone! We must hang some 
sheep-stealers next assizes, or the country 
will be ruined. Philbin, when did you kill 
these ducks? Take them to the cook, and 
make her give you a glass of whiskey. Mor- 
teein, that will be allowed you in the May 
rent, but you must clear up the last yule. 
No turf, do you say?’ (to a gassoon, who 
whispered in his ear) ‘ Off! you idle vil- 
lains. Every man of you bring in a cleave 
from the bog, or [’ll obliterate you !’ 

*¢ So saying, he waved his hand, thun- 
dered out a volley of imprecations ; and, in- 
stantly forgetting their relative misfurtunes, 
the owners of stolen sheep, lost daughters, 
wild ducks, and broken heads, scampered off 
to bring in fuel for the kitchen.” iii. 261. 


We could extract, with pleasure, 
the ideas of the second in a duel, con- 
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cerning the expression of natural feel- 
ings, in a Tyronian combat, aud who 
said, ‘* that he might be shot,” but 
we have seen the whole story in a 
newspaper. Nelson said, that he had 
brought bis men to that point of hero- 
ism, in which “ they did not mind 
shot more than peas.” It is a matter 
of course, that possible, nay probable 
martyrdom, is the sine qua non prin- 
ciple of a soldier; but the reasoning of 
the Second, as if a corpse could eat, 
drink, and sleep, so that death is only 
promotion, and a dinner in conse- 
quence to bosom friends, is a capital 
absurdity, Old officers, more philo- 
sophically, say, ** Fighting is a dose of 
physic which we are inevitably bound 
to take ; and we will fight the better, 
to work it off the sooner. If we escape, 
the result is promotion, and a glory 
which brings all mankind into a most 
kind impression concerning us, even 


admiration.” 


The Romance of History. Spain. By Don 
T.de Trueba. In 8 vols. 

SPAIN was once a nation of high 
military character; and it has been 
observed, that the ridicule of Cervantes 
had as paralysing an effect upon that 
high character, as the discovery of 
America had upon the nesinnal in- 
dustry. We do not wholly ascribe this 
decline of chivalry to the popularity of 
** Don Quixote,” but to the expulsion 
of the Moors, and long peace. How- 
ever this be, Bishop Percy, in his 
Ballads (e. g. Rio verde), has shown us 
that a fine spirit of romantic gallantry 
and heroic sentiment once obtained in 
my en and of the same kind— 
** fighting, plotting, and loving,” are 
the Tales before They a. in 
short, melodrames, characterized by 
that labyrinth of stratagem which is 
the distinguishing feature of Spanish 
histrionics. The modern famous Guer- 
illa warfare seems to have grown out 
of the age of chivalry, of the ancient 
combats and feuds, which form in ge- 
neral the subject of these Tales, and 
were embellished with love adventures, 
justs, tournaments, and other Frois- 
sartiana. 

The hero, or Arthur of Spain, was 
Don Rodrigo Diaz, commonly called 
the Cid, and Campeador. He died in 
1099, after having conquered Valencia, 
and never having been defeated. His 
courtship and marriage form the sub- 
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ject of a tale called the “ Knight of 
Bivar (now the Cid); and the conclu- 
sion gives us some verses, which we 
shall extract, because they illustrate 
the peculiar manners of the times. 


*¢ The auspicious day arrived, and the 
noise of bells, the strains of music, and the 
joyous cries of the crowd, were overpower- 
ing, as the bridal procession proceeded to 
the cathedral.” 


*¢ Sayn Calvo, the Lord Bishop, 
He first comes forth the gate, 
Behind him comes King Diaz, 
In all his bridal state. 
The crowd makes way before them, 
As up the street they go— 
For the multitude of people, 
Their steps must needs be slow. 
The King had taken order 
That they should rear an arch, 
From house to house all over 
In the way that they should march. 
They have hung it all with lances, 
And shields, and glittering helms, 
Brought by the Campeador 
From out the Moorish realms. 
They have scattered olive branches, 
And rushes, on the street; 
And the ladies fling down garlands 
At the Campeador’s feet. 
With tapestry and broidery 
Their balconies between, 
To do his bridal honour 
Their walls the burghers screen.” 


“¢ As soon as the splendid cortége left the 
palace, in its way to the church, various 
companies of the inhabitants began to per- 
form the curious masques which they had 
prepared for the occasion ; and the hilarity 
of the vast multitude was greatly excited by 
the burlesque gambols, which soon began 
to make themselves conspicuous. Immedi- 
ately preceding the bridal train, the most 
singular and festive contrivances were ob- 
servable. 


s¢ They lead the bulls before them, 
All covered o’er with trappings ; 
The little boys pursue them 
With hootings and with clappings ; 
The fool, with cap and bladder, 
Upon his ass goes prancing, 
Amidst troops of captive maidens, 
With bells and cymbals dancing ; 
With antics and with fooleries, 
With shouting and with laughter, 
They fill the streets of Burgos— 
And the devil he comes after ; 
For the King has hired the horned fiend 
For sixteen maravedis ; 
And there he goes, with hoofs for toes, 
To terrify the ladies. 
Then comes the bride Ximena— 
The King he holds her hand ; 
And the Queen, and all, in fur and pall, 
The nobles of the land; 
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All down the street the ears of wheat 
Are round Ximena flying ; 
But the King lifts off her bosom sweet 
Whatever there is lying.” 
i. 364—366. 


They who are fond of chivalrous ro- 
mances, will be highly gratified with 
these Tales. 


ae 


Chemical Fragments. By Henry Bingley, 
M.R.I. 12mo. pp. 55. 


THE Muses, it is said, were origi- 
nally dames who kept penny-schools, 
and aided children in learning to read, 
by putting the alphabet into verse, of 
which a fine specimen remains in ** A 
was an archer that shot ata frog,” &c. 
It has been also said, that Sternhold 
and Hopkins were taught in these 
schools. These circumstances are, 
however, matters of lost, perhaps of 
apocryphal history ; but nevertheless it 
is most certain that laws were an- 
ciently put into metre, in order that 
they might be sung, and so better re- 
membered. In accordance with such 
an ancient opinion, Mr. Bingley says, 
**an idea struck him that the elements 
of Chemistry would admit of being put 
into a shape that might be more at- 
tractive to those just entering upon 
them, than their ordinary prose form.” 
(Pref.) He has, therefore, taken a 
method of balladizing, of which the 
very ridiculousness will be sure to ef- 
fect his purpose. In proof, we give 
the following stanzas from 


The Laboratory. 


*¢ Choose ye a room with anxious care, 
Walls of no thickness mean, 

Of stone or brick, and pray beware, 
No timber intervene. 


This room should high and lofty be, 
Full twenty feet in length, 

Its ventilation good and free, 
And sixteen feet in breadth. 


Windows at top thence to remove 
All fumes of noxious air, 

Which highly deleterious prove 
When they are present there. 


A table like a double cross, 
Place central in the room, 

With skill inlaid with shelves and drawers, 
But not too cumbersome. 


Have furnaces of various sorts, 
For various uses made, 
Alembics, crucibles, retorts, 
Here lend your friendly aid.” 
&e. &e. &e. 
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A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Chester, oc- 
casioned by his Lordship’s Letter to the 
Clergy of his Diocese. By the Rev. Jobn 
Stonard, D.D. Rector of Aldingham. 8vo. 
pp. 38. 


THE Bishop of Chester having vin- 
dicated the Catholic Relief Bill, Dr. 
Stonard addresses to his Lordship this 
Letter, in which there are passages not 
unworthy of Junius. 

It is openly avowed, in Mr. Wise’s 
History of the Catholic Association 
(that present and future conqueror of 
Great Britain), that Ireland, hitherto 
an adjective, is to be made a substan- 
tive, by grammatical comparison, viz. 
Emancipation (positive), Repeal of 
the Union, and Extirpation of Protest- 
antism (comparative), and American 
Independence (superlative). Ireland 
is, we presume, to Americanize the 
Isles of Wight, Man, Anglesey, the 
Orkneys, &c. which are to form the 
British United States ; and Parliament 
will of course patiently succumb, un- 
der terror of the pernicious Association, 
to this treasonable dismemberment of 
the British empire. If the employ- 
ment of military power be, if possible, 
avoidable, let the proposal of Protest- 
ant colonies, as in the days of Eliza- 
beth, be warmly patronized; to pre- 
serve English liberty, inseparable from 
Protestantism; and there are other 
consequences of the Relief Bill, viz. 
the obstruction to the spread of Pro- 
testantism, described by Dr. Stonard 
in the following passage : 


«¢ They (the Catholic Clergy of Ireland) 
have long and diligently studied the subject, 
and are thoroughly versed in the opinions 
and feelings of the Irish people. They cer- 
tainly are well convinced that the Act, so 
far from being favourable to the reforma- 
tion in Ireland, will rather enable them to 
stop the progress which a short time since 
it was making, and perhaps to suppress the 
Protestant religion there together. 


*¢ Give me leave also, my Lord, to invite 
your attention to the British Colony of Ca- 
nada. There we find two different nations, 
respectively members of the two churches 
of England and of Rome; and these people 
hold their united Sessions in the same 
house of legislature, and are admissible alike 
to offices of power and trust. But notwith- 
standing this advantage, in your Lordship’s 
eyes of such vast importance, we do not 
find that our church is gaining ground in 
Canada. Why then ought we to expecta 
more favourable result from similar and 
equal circumstances in Ireland?” P. 20, 
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The Code of Terpsichore. The Art of Danc- 
ing, comprising its Theory and Practice, 
and a History of its Rise and Progress, 
Srom the earliest Times ; intended as well 
Sor the Instruction of Amateurs as the use 
of Professional Persons. By C. Blasis, 
principal Dancer at the King’s Theatre. 
8ve. pp. 548. Plates, 


DANCING is a natural impulse, 
produced by music; a physiological 
consequence of certain modes of ex- 
citement bysounds. This postulate is 
a truism; and therefore we assume 
that when music acquired a regular 
tune, dancing acquired also an accord- 
ant motion; that is to say, became 
scientific dancing. 

But ancient dancing certainly did 
not imply mere pedal action. It united 
brachial and corporeal gesture. It was 
motion set to music, and Delille very 
happily calls ‘* ses gestes un langage et 
ses pas des tableaux.”’ That it was 
indelicate was consequent upon bar- 
barous manners. It is now purified, 
and is merely a graceful exhibition of 
innocent pleasure; and if it be pro- 
scribed by those who make life a mi- 
sery, philosophers know that Provi- 
dence has annexed to all animal being 
the love of pleasure, and the love of 
action ; that without such propensities 
life would not be endurable; and that 
the extirpation of innocent pleasures 
is sure to introduce gross substitutes. 

Dancing was also a term applicable 
to any kind of motion exceeding a 
walk ; to procession as well as theatri- 
cal jumping and extravagant attitude ; 
for to no other cause can be applied the 
dancing figures upon vases; the inde- 
licate movements of the Asiatic prace 
titionists, the Bacchanalia, Cordax, 
and other familiar exhibitions of the art. 

The original dance among the Ro- 
mans, says Mr. Blasis, was the Salian, 
taught first by Salius an Arcadian, 
whence came the word saltatio. Our 
author is of opinion, that the saltatio 
was very similar to the Italian gro- 
tesque, which was nearly the same as 
our modern tumbling, or the buf- 
foonery of our English clowns. The 
corruptions which had crept into the 
theatrical exhibitions of ancient Rome, 
induced Trajan to forbid dances en- 
tirely. Some time after that Emperor's 
death, they again appeared, but were 
accompanied with ines obscenities to 
which they owed their decline. The 
Christian pontiffs, therefore, again pro- 
hibited them. P. 10. 
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-- At length, after a lapse of some ages, 
modern Italy brought forth Borgonzo di 
Botta, the reviver of dancing, music, and 
histrionic diversions. He signalized him- 
self in the féte which he prepared for Ga- 
leazzo, Duke of Milan, on the marriage of 
that prince with Isabella of Arragon. The 
taste and magnificence displayed in this su- 
perb festival at Tortona, was imitated by all 
the principal towns of Italy, who seemed 
eager to concur in the regeneration of those 
agreeable arts. 

**We may therefore say, that the Ita- 
lians were the first to subject the arms, legs, 
and body to certain rules; which regula- 
tion took place in the sixteenth century. 
Before that time they dauced, in my opi- 
nion, much in the same manner as the 
Greeks and Romans had done before them, 
which was by giving high leaps, making 
extravagant contortions, and resting in the 
most unbecoming attitudes. A common- 
place practice was the only instruction such 
dancers received.” pp. 10, 11. 


Spain, says M. Blasis, was the first 
country that followed Italy, though he 
admits that the chica, afterwards the 
JSandango (au indelicate dance) was bor- 
rowed from the Moors. (p. 16.) The 
truth is, that it was a very ancient 
dance; the castagnets or cymbals be- 
ing used by the Bacchantes. 

The minuet (says Mr. Blasis, p. 43) 
originated in Poitou. Contredanses, 
quadrilles, and waltzes (the last of 
which took their rise in Switzerland), 
are, he adds, modern. We doubt this. 

We have already given our opinion 
of those puritans who find no sin in 
swindling, and much in dancing; but 
to satisfy the scrupulous, we shall 
show the positive benefits which re- 
sult from this elegant amusement, be- 
nefits admitted by men of wisdom. 
Health, strength, activity, and phy- 
sical beauty, are connected with danc- 
ing, and gymnastics are found neces- 
sary to prevent spine complaints and 
other consequences of sedentary pur- 
suits in girls’ schools. Captain Cook 
partly ascribed the health of his crew 
to dancing on ship-board. Hippo- 
crates recommends dancing as an ex- 
cellent remedy for various diseases ; 
Tissot absolutely orders it as a neces- 
sary relaxation ; and it is most true that 

‘‘Dancing ought to form a part of the 
physical education of children, not only for 
their better health, but also to counteract 
the many vicious attitudes and awkward- 
nesses which they too often contract.” P.27. 


At the same time we condemn the 
waltz in unqualified terms ; for it de- 


stroys the peach-bloom of female cha- 
racter, delicacy. We heartily wish 
that forward misses who are fond of 
this twirling, were compelled to per- 
form it singly, under the application 
of an eel-skin lash. 

Labour and stage-dancing as pro- 
ducing only perspiration and disorder, 
are now out of vogue; and human 
bears are more easily taught to dance 
than natural ones, at least as easily ; 
but nevertheless attitude and grace 
cannot be learned from such a hum- 
ble process; and books of this high 
professional character are eminently 
useful. The work before us shows us 
in a most instructive manner all the 
arcana of the art, elucidated by suit- 
able plates and competent skill. Con- 
noisseurs and accomplished men may 
greatly improve by it their taste and 


judgment. 
eee 


Memoirs of John Martyn, F.R.S. and of 
Thomas Martyn, B.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Professors of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. By George Cornelius Gor- 
ham, B.D. Hatchard. 


THIS very interesting volume is a 
singular departure from a very preva- 
lent practice ; and its author may claim 
for himself the merit of having said, 
where the temptation to diffuseness 
was great, too little rather than too 
much. In a neat octavo volume of 
about 250 pages, Mr. Gorham has 
compressed the biography of the Mar- 
tyns, father and son, both of whom 
**in succession and in the same Uni- 
versity,” adorned the chair appropri- 
ated to their favourite science during 
the long period of ninety-three years; 
and when it is added that an account 
of these eminent men constitutes the 
history of Botany during the eigh- 
teenth century, the good taste of the 
biographer is the more meritorious. 
We call to mind the inflictions of 
much of the Biographia Britannica, 
the tediousness of a great part of mo- 
dern biography, where much labour 
has been bestowed on little matter, and 
feel refreshed by the contrast presented 
by these modest and well-written ac- 
counts of the botanical Professors. 

Of the first we shall have but little 
to say; it is a republication of a me- 
moir printed sixty years ago, in a small 

iece entitled ‘* A short Account of the 
ate John Martyn, F.R.S. and ‘his 
Writings.” The Editor has made some 


as anne 
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additions, and the whole is an appro- 
priate introduction to the original Me- 
moir that follows. 

Of Professor Thomas Martyn we 
gave an account in our vol. xcv. ii. 

. 85, and the accuracy of that sketch 
is fully confirmed by the present more 
extended Memoir. As it is needless 
to repeat our former outline, we will 
endeavour to select some passages illus- 
trative of the character of this eminent 
botanist, and of the science of which 
he was so bright an ornament. 

Mr. Martyn had imbibed a taste for 
botany very early from his father, and 
had pursued it with ardour while un- 
der his paternal roof, 1752. The 
Linnzan system had not then been 
introduced into England; but Mr. 
Martyn since assisted in making it 
better known. He introduced it to 
the University of Cambridge in the 
first course of lectures ever read in 
England, founded on the method of 
the illustrious Swedish naturalist. He 
had been preceded indeed by several 
publications in which the Linnean 
system had been expedited, but he had 
the honour of being the first public 
advocate and the earliest promulgator 
of this system of botany in an Eng- 
lish University. The correspondence 
of that eminent botanist Dr. Pulteney 
with Mr. Martyn on their favourite 
science, is in the highest degree inte- 
resting and instructive. 

It is, however, too evident that bo- 
tany was not at this period a favourite 
study at Cambridge ; and to keep even 
a small class together, it was neces- 
sary to combine other branches of na- 
tural history, animals, and fossils. 

In a letter to Dr. Pulteney, Mr. Mar- 
tyn quotes an extract of a letter from 
Linnzus, in which the vagaries of that 
great naturalist are aptly characterised 
as the dreamsof a genius. In allusion 
to his observation on funguses, Lin- 
nzus thus expresses himself : 


*« Quis potuerat a priori dicere, Fungos 
esse Animalia, et eorum ova excludi in 
aquis, et more piscium ludere, dein transire 
in Fungos? Mihi semper occurrit istud 
Plinii,—‘ mihi contuenti sese persuasit re- 
rum natura, nil incredibile existimare de ea.’ 
Delectatus fui hoe autumno videre istos 
vermes e quibus Fungi prodeunt, et eorum 
stupendam metamorphosin ex agilissimis 
vermibus in immobiles herbaceos Fungos.”” 

To the Gent.’s Magazine for 1785, 
vol. uv. Mr. M. contributed a paper 
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with the signature P. B. C. containing 
**Suggestions on the utility of pub- 
lishing a Catalogue of Plants with the 
names accented, and vbservations on 
the disputed Pronunciations of several 
names,” a plan approved by Dr. Pul- 
teney, and in which, as Mr. Martya 
was subsequently informed, Dr. Dar- 
win had made some progress. He was 
not, however, equally fortunate in an- 
other request made through the me- 
dium of the same journal. He issued 
a pam for his ‘ Dictionary,” 
and selected the aid of scientific cor- 
respondents; but this public appeal 
produced him no literary aid. 

It seemed to be the fate of Mr. 
Martyn to be in intimate correspond- 
ence-with those with whom he had 
no personal acquaintance ; after a cor- 
respondence of twenty-six years with 
Dr. Pulteney, they met accidentally in 
a bookseller’s shop. A short epistolary 
intercourse existed also between him 
and the t Cowper;—having ex- 
pressed his admiration of Cowper’s 
writings, the compliment was thus 
acknowledged in a letter to Mrs. King, 
dated Nov. 29, 1790: 

«I value highly, as I ought, and hope 
that I always shall, the favourable opinion 
of such men as Mr. Martyn; though, to 
say the truth, their commendations, instead 
of making me proud, have rather a tendency 
to humble me, conscious as I am that I am 
over-rated. There is an old piece of ad- 
vice, given by an ancient poet and satirist, 
which it behoves every man, who stands 
well in the opinion of ethers, to lay up in 
his bosom: Take care to be what you are 
reported to be. By due attention to this 
wise counsel, it is possible to turn the 
praises of our friends to good account, and 
to convert that which might prove an in- 
centive to vanity into a lesson of wisdom, 
I will keep your good and respectable friend’s 
letter very safely, and restore it to you the 
first opportunity. I beg, my dear Madam, 
that you will present my best compliments 
to Mr. Martyn, when you shall either see 
him next, or write to him. ‘ 

**To that gentleman’s inquiries I am, 
doubtless, obliged for the recovery of no 
small proportion of my subscription-list ; 
for, in consequence of his application to 
Johnson, and very soon after it, I received 
from him no fewer than 45 names, that had 
been omitted in the last he sent me, and 
that would probably never have been thought 
Of MOTE... seeseeeee Wittiam Cowrer.” 


But it is difficult to write of Mr. 
Martyn without entering more at large 
into botanical researches than our li- 
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mits permit, or that might sufficiently 
interest the general reader. We would 
refer the student in this science to the 
work itself, where he will find abun- 
dance of matter to gratify his taste, ex- 
cite his curiosity, and instruct his 
mind. Of the most indefatigable in- 
dustry the Professor seems to have 
made light of labours which would 
have oppressed an ordinary spirit by 
their weight, and other men’s labours 
were to ies recreations; and during 
the time that he was engaged in that 
laborious work, the Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary, published in 4 vols. folio, his 
mind and his pen were engaged in 
other scientific pursuits. 

To this great pioneer in the science 
of Botany, its admirers are deeply in- 
debted ; he has fixed its language on 
sound philosophical principles, and in 
despite of the little encouragement 
given to him at the University, he 
persevered in awakening attention ; 
and the botanical class is now a consi- 
derable one, ‘‘a grace has passed the 
senate, by which it is required that all 
candidates for the degree of bachelor 
in medicine shall attend one course at 
least of lectures in botany.” 

The character of Professor Martyn 
is beautifully summed up by his bio- 
grapher, and it may well become the 
serious attention of those who, “set 
apart for the office of Christian Minis- 
ters,” are also engaged in the pursuits, 
professional or. otherwise, of science 
and philosophy, to reflect, that there 
is a snare in such pursuits, of which it 
becomes them to take heed, lest more 
important duties be sacrificed, and per- 
sonal religion neglected. It was the 
humbling confession of Professor Mar- 
tyn, that the too ardent pursuit of his 
favourite studies had left him too little 
leisure for his ministerial duties, and 
that he had lived too much in the 
world. 

We warmly recommend this little 
volume to readers of intellect and in- 
telligence; it is written in an excellent 
spirit, and deserves a place in every li- 


brary. 
~~ @ 
Rutt’s Life of Dr. Calamy. 
(Concluded from page 525.) 
THE book before us consists of 
matters adapted to a particular taste ; 
that of knowing who filled such and 
such a meeting house, and whether he 
diminished or enlarged the congrega- 
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tion. That congregation, however, 
consists of persons, who are always 
disagreeing about Antinomianism, 
Calvinism, and other polemics. The 
arduous situation of the minister is 
how to satisfy his congregation under 
this anarchy of opinion,—how to mo- 
derate in a debating society. But phi- 
losophers in reading polemics consider 
how much of them consists of deduc- 
tions from prejudices, passions, and 
interests, which have no tendency to 
extend knowledge or public good. 
Bishop Middleton opposes the congre- 
gational controul as to doctrine, be- 
cause it is known that the meeting- 
house of one persuasion to-day be- 
comes that of another to-morrow ; and 
philosophers think with Hudibras that 
the Bible was not promulgated for de- 
bate and mooting, 


§* As if religion was intended 
For nothing else but to be mended,” 


but for the promotion of morality and 
philanthropy under the impulse of 
faith in immortality through Christ ; 
but, as contention implies bad feeling, 
they, the philosophers, also consider 
that such feelings produce vices and 
not virtues. Men of Calamy’s puri- 
tanical ideas, however, think that there 
are no vices whatever except those of 
sensual indulgence; but theologians 
read, that in Scripture abstract vices of 
the mind, as infidelity and schisms, 
come under the denomination of the 
tares sown among the wheat by the 
devil. At the same time, it is natural 
to suppose that wherever an interest is 
taken in a particular thing, it incites 
proselytism, and, in consequence, (from 
the quot homines, tot sententie,) debate, 
and that unfortunately about subjects 
which, if known, would not render 


men either wiser or better. Philoso-~ 


hers and naturalists know that the 
aws of Providence act upon principles 
quite different from those of Dr. Ca- 


-lamy; and strictly limit human well- 


being, both here and hereafter, to piety, 
morality, and philanthropy. We find 
no fault in Dr. Calamy, as to good 
wishes towards either of these; we 
only mean that he is a partisan and 
olitical pillar of his peculiar system. 
t is proverbial of puritans, that they 
like no religion but their own. Public 
good, distinct from that system, does 
not enter into his calculation. Atthe 
same time, he was a powerful school- 
man, and in his day a pulpit oracle, 








se 
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but, alas! what say Mr. Pelham and 
philosophers? viz. this, that when dis- 
putes ensue about religion, reason is 
immediately lost sight of, and enthu- 
siasm is substituted. Of course we 
shall avoid fishing in troubled water, 
and shall now make an extract about 
a matter curiously illustrative of the 
possible consequences of preaching 
printed sermons. It is an incident 
which we think highly amusing. 

*‘I this year (1694) preached a funeral 
sermon for Mr. Samuel Stephens, a young 
candidate for the Ministry, well known about 
the City. He appeared to be very hale, and 
of a good constitution, but was svon carried 
off by a malignant fever. I endeavoured to 
improve such an affecting providence, by a 
suitable discourse from John ix. 4 : I must 
work the works of Him that sent me, while 
it is day,’ &c. I ventured upon one thing, 
which had not been usual among Dissenters, 
to have the corpse present in the place of 
worship while I was preaching, which was 
at Mr. Richard Taylor’s Meeting-house in 
Moorfields ; and the people, when sermon 
was over, followed the corpse to the burial- 
ground in Bunhill-fields. I was prevailed 
with to print the sermon; and that had an 
odd consequence, which no man could fore- 
see. 

*¢ Some years after, a young clergyman 
in the City, incumbent at Crooked-lane, had 
a fancy to preach this sermon in his own 
pulpit, at the funeral of one of his parish- 
ioners ; and if I, who was invited to the fu- 
neral, had not happened at that time to be 
out of town, I should have been one of his 
auditors. It so fell out, that a particular 
friend of mine had married the deughter of 
the deceased, which was the occasion of my 
being invited. My friend had the printed 
sermon by him, and had been reading it a 
little before, which was the occasion of the 
discovery. This Clergyman had none of 
the best characters amongst his neighbours ; 
and my friend, who was the son-in-law of 
the deceased, had intimated as much as that 
came to, to two other Clergymen, relations 
of the deceased, who were at the funeral. 

‘“¢ These gentlemen, at their return from 
the funeral to the house of the deceased, 
spake to my friend in recommendation of 
the sermon they had heard, and told him 
they hoped his parson was misrepresented by 
his neighbours. My friend told them he 
agreed with them in approving the sermon, 
but he believed he could show it them in 
print, and he did so, and they read it over, 
and frankly owned it was the very sermon 
that they had heard, word for word, except- 
ing only the character, which being given 
to a young probationer for the ministry, 
could not by any means have been applied 
to an elderly tradesman ; and whereas I had 
prefixed an introduction before the reciting 
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my text, which was a little peculiar, this 
gentleman had made use of that too, with- 
out variation, which made it more remark- 
able. The widow sent the parson half a 
guinea instead of a whole one, thinking that 
enough for reading another man’s sermon 
at her husband’s funeral; and he thinking 
himself affronted, and discovering his resent- 
ment, the thing came to be talked of all 
over the parish, and was the occasion of 
the people’s buying up all the remaining 
copies of my sermon. The parson declar- 
ing over and over, that he had never seen 
my sermon, suffered much in his reputa- 
tion.” i. pp. 353, 354. 


In i. 180, we have the following 
anecdotes concerning Partridge the 
astrologer : 

‘* He valued himself not a little upon his 
astrological remarks in his almanack for the 
year 1688, which he intimated would be fa- 
tal to King James. Many told him after- 
wards, that he was much out, because King 
James was not dead; to which he replied, 
that he was dead in law, which was to all 
intents and purposes sufficient.” i. 180, 181. 


Partridge and a Mr. d’Aranda, 


‘*With great exactness calculated the 
year, the month, the day, and the very hour 
when the city of Rome was to be burnt and 
destroyed, so as never to be rebuilt any 
more. I desired him [Mr. d’Aranda] to 
tell me about what time this was to be. He 
desired to be excused as to that; but at the 
same time assured me, that according to the 
course of nature, | might live to see that 
time. i.181. 


Upon this paragraph the editor ob- 
serves, 

*¢ There had. been published in 1656, a 
prediction of Rome’s burning in exactly ten 
years [1666], the foreteller little designing 
to prognosticate the fire of London.” 


Previous to the arrival of Wil- 
liam IIL. : 

‘*They had public prayers in all the 
churches in Folland every day, for a good 
while together, which was an unusual thing 
in that country; and J observed the minis- 
ters prayed for a north-east wind, by name, 
which would bring the forces from thence 
hither to the best advantage.” i. 152. 


In vol. ii. 217, we have an account 
of the indignity to which chaplains of 
noblemen were exposed, namely, that 
of retiring from dinner before the se- 
cond course or dessert. We apprehend 
that one reason at least connected with 
this custom, was, that their presence 
was deemed a restraint upon the free- 
dom of light and sometimes worse con- 
versation over the bottle. 
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In the same volume (ii. p. 182) the 

ucity of trees in Scotland, as noted 
by Johnson, is explained by the aver- 
sion of the country people to them. 
They had a notion that they spoiled 
the ground, and would eat out the 
heart of it. 

Here we must leave the work. It 
contains many curious things, espe- 
cially the second volume, of a political 
and Reoasical kind, and throws great 
light upon the religious principles and 

ties of the day. The editor, Mr. 

utt, who is the. Jaureat and historio- 

rapher of these principles and parties, 

as very ably executed his task, and 
with more temper than is found in his 
«« Diary of Burton.” 


—_—¢g— 
Oldfield’s Wainfleet. 
(Concluded from p. 529.) 


IN p. 180 we have the following 
account of Cranberries : 


«¢ A principal part of that portion of the 
Fens which appertained to this parish 
(Friskney) was denominated the Mossberry 
or Cranberry Fen, from the quantity of 
Cranberries which grew upon it, in its wild 
and uncultivated state; the soil, a deep 
peat moss, being admirably calculated for 
their growth. It was not however until the 
commencement of the last century, that 
their value as a luxurious article of food was 
at all known in this parish, when they were 
brought into use by a native of Westmorland, 
in which county, and Cumberland, great 
numbers are annually gathered. After that 
period, and until the drainage of the Fens, 
the quantity gathered yearly in this place 
was very great. In some years, when the 
season was favourable, as many as four 
thousand pecks have been collected, but the 
average quantity was about two thousand. 
The general price paid to those who picked 
them, was five shillings per peck; those who 
purchased them, disposed of them princi- 
pally in Cambridgeshire, Lancashire, and 

orkshire, for the making the well-known 
¢ Cranberry-tarts.’ Since the drainage and 
inclosure, few have been gathered, and those 
few have sold from thirty to fifty shillings 
per peck.” P. 180. 

In the same page we find that in 
one season, ouly ten decoy-pools sent 
31,200 wild fowl tothe London market! 

If we go back to the invention of 
things, the ascription of a modern date 
must be applied, in matters dependant 
upon physics, to the new construction 
or application of them, not to the 
-phenomena attached to the principles 
of them. For instance, the properties 





History of Wainfleet. 


of steam and the zolipyle were not no- 
velties before the Christian zra. To 
the matters before us. The composi- 
tion of ancient bronze is well-known; 
but the following account of a Celt 
shows that it must have been of dissi- 
milar materials, under the admission 
that brass could not have had the cha- 
racter described ; and yet that there was 
something of a similar compound, is 
beyond reasonable doubt. Analysis 
alone can settle the question. 

‘© In the year 1813, an ancient Celt was 
found by a labourer, in digging a ditch in 
the fen, of a deep yellow or gold colour. 
So nearly did it resemble that metal, that 
the labourer who found it was upwards of 
three years before he would part with it for 
less than the price of standard gold.” P. 181. 


In p. 161, we find that “ a female 
has for several years officiated as parish 
clerk of Driby.” 

Odd as it may seem, it may never- 
theless be true, that there may not be 
males in humble life, in some agricul- 
tural parishes, qualified to read well 
enough for the discharge of so low an 
office. But that such a circumstance 
connected with Church duty, exposes 
a holy concern to ridiculous imputa- 
tion, is evident; and we are utterly 
astonished that such an occurrence has 
escaped the prohibition of the Ordinary. 

Qn a tablet in the chancel of Frisk- 
ney, were painted the following lines: 


[XCixs 


*¢ Tstum Cancellum si qui Clerus ingrediatur, 
Aut legat, aut cantet, aut ipse foras gradiatur ; 
Sed si quis Laicus intret sub culmine cultus, 
Offerat, et redeat, cum sanctis ordine fiat, 

Non intus maueat albis quin sit coopertus ;”” 


which lines are thus correctly trans- 

lated : 

‘* Into this chancel if any Clergyman enter, 

Let him either read or sing, or else go out of 
doors ; [ship, 

But if any Layman enter this place of wor- 

Let him present his offering, and return, 

Let holy things be done in order ; 

If he be not covered with a surplice, let bim 
not remain.” P. 183. 


From this it appears that no Lay- 
man was to enter the chancel who did 
not merely go there to present an of- 
fering, or assist in the service, vested 
in a surplice. This custom is alluded 
to in the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
ii. 698, where it is said, that ‘* our 
ancient princes and nobles joined in 
the choir-service clothed in surplices.” 

In p. 173 is the following paragraph, 
which, as given, is inexplicable, in re- 
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ference to a precise archzeological cha- 
racter: 


“* About half a mile south-west of the 
Church [of Friskney] are some lands deno- 
minated Abbey Hills, but, whether they 
were so called from their forming part of 
the possessions of this Abbey, cannot now 
be ascertained. A building of considerable 
magnitude, surrounded by a moat, has at 
some remote period undoubtedly stood upon 
them. The remains of the moat are still 
distinctly visible. A paved causeway has 
been discovered a little on the surface of 
the earth, in a direct line from the site of 
the building to the Church. In 1814 some 
workmen in digging a hole for the purpose 
of setting down a post, discovered, about five 
feet underground, a small room of a circular 
form, detached apparently from the other 
parts of the building, and which was entered 
by a descent of five stone steps. On the 
floor they found several marine shells, and 
a steel instrument, resembling a cleaver, 
having a ring at the end.” P. 173. 


Another abuse, as bad as that of the 
parish clerks (monsters of the blue- 
stocking tribe) is noted in p. 289, un- 
der the parish of Winthorpe: 


‘* About thirty years ago, a great number 
of the ancient records of this parish were 
destroyed by the Church-warden, who com- 
mitted to the flames all those which he had 
not the ability to read.” 


When is a stop to be put to such 
flagrant outrages ? 

Here we shall leave the work, with 
the praise justly due to Mr. Oldfield, 
for the pains and industry this publica- 
tion exhibits. The essence of ‘Topogra- 
phical writing consists in collection of 
every thing that can possibly be found 
concerning ancient places. We must, 
however, observe, that the support of 
reason is a duty incumbent upon all 
writers whatever. We therefore object 
to such presumptuous trash as is insert- 
ed in p. 142, viz. that because some ruf- 
fians dragged the corpse of a dissenting 
minister out of his grave, one of them 
died suddenly, and the other languish- 
ed, through divine judgment. Have 
not resurrectionists (as they are called) 
done as much as that, and are they 
suddenly struck dead? Bishop Sher- 
lock tells us, that it is utterly impos- 
sible for us to know who are taken off 
in judgment, and who are not. Does 
the sect patronized by Mr. Oldfield, 
profess to understand the Laws of Pro- 
vidence? Can any one establish his 
claim to such a knowledge? If he 
cannot (and philosophers know that it 
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is impossible), such a pretension is 
either insane or blasphemous — indeed 
a fraud, which was only practised in the 
Romish Church, to influence vulgar 
minds, insusceptible of reason, and 
assailable only by superstition. Why 
give such trash insertion in a Topogra- 
phical work? It is a retrogade step of 
the march of intellect—reduction of 
mind to the character of it in the dark 
ages—in literal coarseness, stuffing it 
with old women’s nonsense. We have 
an appendix almost full of the lives of 
fanatics and enthusiasts, who, as history 
shows, have nevet made men wiser ; on 
the contrary, have waged war with 
public benefit and common sense. 


Ge 
The Family Library, No. VIII. The Court 
and Camp of Buonaparte. pp. 326. 


WHEN the danger of the State re- 
quires service eminently successful, 
merit is sought and preferred. France 
at the Revolution was in this state, 
through external enemies; and high 
military character could alone preserve 
its independence. The result was a 
ruling conclave of brave, skilful, and 
needy adventurers, who, anxious for 
Golden Fleeces, became Argonauts 
under Buonaparte. The object desired 
as to character was merely not to be 
fools. Most able and even heroic 
things they certainly did, but they had 
not Greek or Roman grandeur of soul, 
—had no more moral qualities than 
pirates. Life was in their estimation 
only a game, of which the sole object 
is to win; but partly miscalculation, 
partly necessity, ruined their chief and 
themselves. How this happened, we 
will endeavour to show. 

It is stated by Gibbon and other 
philosophers, that no nation can af- 
ford more than one man in every hun- 
dred of the 7 for the profession of 
arms. If old men, women, and chil- 
dren be deducted, the rule will be 
found to apply very well to the re- 
mainder. It has been also noted, that 
the wear and tear of the English army 
even in time of peace is 22,000 men 
per annum. France out of a popula- 
tion of twenty-five millions, could af- 
ford a permanent establishment of 
250,000 men, from which deduct, as 
inevitable waste, 22,000, the remain. 
der is 228,000,—suppose one in five 
to be rendered hors de combat in every 
campaign, through death or wounds, 
the diminution added to the indispens- 
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able waste will be 72,000,—the re- 
mainder will be 178,000, a force far 
too small for the gigantic projects of 
Napoleon. He said himself, that his 
army of Italy in his first campaign was 
renovated five successive times. Mo- 
feau called him (see p. 243) a General 
at ten thousand men a day; and his 
annual conscriptions amounted to two 
or even three hundred thousand men. 
Rude as may be these calculations, it 
is plain that he could not continue to 
draw such forces from France, for a 
sufficient length of time to insure his 
conquests. His ultimate fall was there- 
fore certain, and it was considerably 
expedited by his disastrous Spanish 
and Russian expeditions, and the great 
numerical superiority of his combined 
enemies. It was not necessary on their 
= to fight for victory, only for ex- 
austion, because the former was as- 
suredly consequent upon the latter. 


That the allies knew this, and acted 
accordingly, is evident, from the fol- 
lowing passage, given in p. 246, under 
the account of Moreau: 


‘¢He predicted the fall of Buonaparte. 
‘The sacrifice of so many armies (he said) 
must at length reduce the empire to such a 
state that it would be unable fo resist the 
enemies roused by the mad ambition of its 
chief. The time would come when exaspe- 
rated Europe would drag the despot from 
his throne. 

**He often compared Buonaparte with 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and expressed his 
conviction that uninterrupted success would 
prove the ruin of the one, as it had done of 
the other. On one occasion he said, ‘I 
believe Charles has been judged with too 
much severity. I think he would have been 
the greatest captain of his age, had he lost 
the battle of Narva. That battle inspired 
him with too much contempt for the ene- 
my, and with too much confidence in his 
own troops. He possessed in too high a 
degree the qualities which constitute a great 
captain, and he was the victim of that ex- 
cess. 

«¢¢ No prudent general will atéack the ene- 
my, unless he is almost sure of success. It 
is very rare indeed, that both generals have 
the same interest to risk the engagement ; 
the abler one will force the other into it. 
Thus the great art is how and when to give 
battle, not to receive it. The great Fre- 
derick had the enemy often within his reach, 
but he knew how to restrain himself; an 
action imprudently commenced against the 
Russians was near proving his destruction. 
The battle of Hochstett, which should have 
been carefully avoided, occasioned evils that 
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were sensibly felt during the ten following 
years.” 

‘<T¢ is impossible to peruse these senti- 
ments, the Tesult of great observation and 
experience, without being struck with the 
conformity between the character of Mo- 
reau, and that of Wellington. Both acted 
on a system of tactics, which, however slow 
in operation, inevitably leads to success. 
Neither would commit any thing to chance, 
and both were ever ready to take advantage 
of the slightest mistakes of the enemy. 
Such generals will ever be ranked among the 
true and legitimate masters of the art.’ 

All this is resolvable into the two 
known principles, of caution being the 
essence of generalship, and not attack- 
ing, except with superior numbers, or 
— advantages. We think that, 

owever able was Moreau, envy alone 
ey him on a par with Napoleon. 
Soult is considered by excellent judges 
the next Lest to Buonaparte, and Blu- 
cher little inferior to Moreau in retreat. 

We need not praise this interesting 
work, which contains the history of 
Buonaparte’s family, past and present, 
as well as that of his Generals, 


The Oracle of Health and Long Life; or, 
plain Rules for the Attainment and Pre- 
servation of sound Health and vigorous old 
Age ; with rational Instructions for Diet, 
Regimen, &c. and the Treatment of Dys- 
pepsy or Indigestion, &c. By Medicus. 
Post 8vo. pp. 206. 

MEDICAL books, like this, incul- 
cate the valuable moral lesson of con- 
trouling the sensual passions, and thus 
are highly auxiliary to virtue, and, as 
connected with health, to happiness. 
The great complaint of the day is, 
however, unconnected with excess or 
immorality, viz. dyspepsy, or indiges- 
tion; the chief cause of which is, in 
our opinion, sedentary employment. 
We shall not expatiate further, be- 
cause we mean to make extracts, of 
the most es application and un- 
questionable utility. The first refers 
to exercise, which is founded upon the 
universal principle of nature, motion. 

‘¢The necessity of labour or exercise to 
promote the regular and complete the cir- 
culation of the blood, is evident from this 
circumstance, that the strength of the heart 
and arteries alone, in a sedentary course of 
life, is by no means sufficient to keep up 
and perpetuate with due efficacy the circu- 
lation throughout the smaller blond-vessels. 
The assistance and joint force of all the 
muscles of the body acting at proper inter- 
vals, are essential for that purpose. With- 
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out this extraordinary occasional aid, which 
can only be effected by. labour or exercise, 
the smaller vessels are, in process of time, 
choked; and the delicate springs of our 
frail machine lose their activity, and be- 
come enervated. It is not impossible that 
by great care, the body might be brought 
to such a tone, the fluids made so bland, 
that no miasmus could corrupt them, Among 
domestic pampered sttestle, contagion is 
common ; but naturalists give no account 
of epidemic diseases among the wild inha- 
bitants of the woods, the air, or the wa- 
ters.” P.114, 

Plato (says our author) had so high 
an opinion of exercise, that he said it 
was a cure even for a wounded con- 
science. Every day’s experience pro- 
duces instances of persons insensible to 
the pangs and remorse of a wounded 


conscience, through the bustle of ac- 


tive life. 

The puritanism of modern fanatics 
is downright superstition, and as inju- 
rious to health, as it is to reason. 

“For the due preservation and enjoy- 
ment of health, see fair play between cares 
and pastimes,—increase all your natural and 
healthy enjoyments,—cultivate your after- 
noon fire-side, the society of your friends, 
the company of agreeable children, music, 
theatres, amusing books, an urbane and a 
generous gallantry. Knowledge, sympathy, 
imagination, are all divining rods, with 
which the cultivated mind discovers trea- 
sure, and heightens and enlivens its happi- 
ness. He who thinks any innocent pastime 
foolish, has yet either to grow wise, or is 
past it.” P. 162. 


We have always thought that in 
humanity curtain lectures should be 
delivered in a morning, and we be- 
lieve that they are given at night, only 
because we are undrest and cannot run 
away from them. We are sure, how- 
ever, that the fair lecturers have no 
desire to injure health ; and, therefore, 
that they may alter the hours, we ob- 
serve from our author, 

«‘That in order to enjoy sound and re- 
freshing sleep, every object that may excite 
unpleasant ideas or violent emotions in the 
mind, should for some time before going to 
bed, be most sedulously avoided.” P. 143. 


We shall conclude with an import- 
ant precaution : 


‘©The difference in frosty weather be- 
tween the open air and the temperature of 
a heated room, is often from fifty to sixty 
degrees; at any season of the year there is 
a difference of many degrees. And yet how 
few deem precaution necessary, or heap fold 
over fold on the surface of the body, while 


they leave the delicate structure of the lun 

to the freezing midnight blast. How easi 

might all the danger they incur be obviated, 
by folding a comforter or large cotton hand- 
kerchief about the lower part of the face, so 
as to detain a portion of the caloric or warm 
air expired from the lungs, and thereby 
communicate a degree of warmth to the 


current of air respiring into the lungs at 
each inhalation.” P. ‘1. - 


pe 


Composition and Punctuation familiarly ex- 
plained for those who have neglected the 
study of Grammar. By Justin Brenan, 
16mo. Pp. 144. 


WE know a Doctor of Divinity 
who has a particular objection to long- 
winded sentences, because they ob- 
structed his delivery. He preferred 
paling language to hedging it. Mr. 

renan has the same antipathy. What 
he means is exemplified by Robertson 
and Blair ; and that such a style is fa- 
vourable to perspicuity is beyond 
doubt, because intricacy never can be 
so. The general rule is short sen- 
tences, an only one idea, with its 
immediate appendages, in a sentence. 

Tt has been observed, that the word 

get = almost superseded all others in 
our language. It is equally certain; 
that the dash, long aaa dunes, has 
nearly devoured colons and semicolons, 
and threatens to begin next upon 
commas. Period is the only stop of 
rank which seems likely to stand his 
ground. The poor sign-post fellows 
for interrogation and exclamation — ? 
and ! though tall and good-looking, 
have no brains—they neither can sa 
or mean but one simple thing—not so 
the universal genius pel —. 
_ Now the apotheosis of the dash race 
is the peculiar object of Mr. Brenan. 
Heexhibits the post barbarismsofcolons 
and semicolons, things void of elasti- 
city, whereas dash, like leather breeches, 
stretches to all thighs. Mr. Brenan 
maintains, that “* the composition of 
sentences requires only the comma and 
dash ” (p. 73), and that the colon and 
semicolon are mere incumbrances ; and 
most certainly he has written a very 
judicious and useful book without 
using either of them—nor has he dashed 
to bring himself into notice. He en- 
ters into other matters relative to stylé 
and grammar, and it is impossible to 
study his book without certain im- 
provement, or read it without valuable 
information. 
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Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, 
General and rere y — = 
pendently of technical Mathematics. In@ 
vols. Bae a. part i. comprehending the 
subjects of Heat and Light. By Neil Ar- 
nott, M.D. of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians. 8v0. pp. 320. 


HE who is fond of the marvellous, 
cannot do better than study Natural 
Philosophy. He will there see mi- 
racles far beyond conception by the 
most fertile imagination, and eye on | 
perhaps agree with our author, that all 
the phenomena of the Universe are 
effected by the modifications of one 
simple substance, so infinitely divisible 
and imponderable, that, as Sir Isaac 
Newton thought, ‘‘ even one ounce of 
it uniformly distributed over the vast 
space in which our solar system exists, 
might leave no quarter of an inch 
without its particle,” and yet so sus- 
ceptible of other forms, as, we think, 
to be fluid or solid, and constitute 
matter of every kind, through changes 
occasioned by the attraction or repul- 
sion, or modification of its particles. 
If for instance Man was formed out of 
dust, and returns to it, it is proved by 
the latter event that he originally was 
dust ; and assuredly it is just as mira- 
culous for a living intelligent animal to 
undergo such a transformation, as for 
any substance to have variations which 
imply other phenomena. To explain 
the essence of substance is impossible, 
because infinitorum nulla sit ars, and 
that matter is divisible ad infinitum, is 
shown by Mr. Higgins on Light (pp. 
3,9). The cause of Motion is either 
not to be known at all, or is incompre- 
hensible by our senses (id. p. 8); but it 
is evident that Substance is powerfully 
acted upon by foreign agents; as for 
instance, particles of substance are re- 
pelled by heat, which is a solar ema- 
nation, and are aggregated by with- 
drawing it. To suppose, besides, that 
there can be abstractedly such a thing 
as a perfect vacuum, a real nothing, is 
absurd, and an hypothesis formed only 
through our imperfect senses. In 
short, we believe that there is only 
one original substance, however modi- 
fied, throughout all nature ; and that, if 
we cannot find out the cause of mo- 
tion, we cannot find out the modes of 
action in such a substance, through 
defect of faculties. ‘ 

We have gone into these premises 
because Dr. Arnott supposes (p. 3) 
an ethereal fluid, distinct from sub- 
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stance, to be causative of phenomena; 
but we doubt it. We by no means 
suppose an anima mundi, only that 
substance has properties variously con- 
vertible by laws of providence, which 
of course imply divine agency, and 
that alone. We are led to that opi- 
nion, by the glimpses which chemistry 
affords of the self-action of bodies; and 
the subjection to the same accidents, 
and identity of properties in all of them, 
is to us a proof that their essence is 
one and the same, and not distinct.* 
All have gravity, attraction, repulsion, 
motion, &c.; and there is nothing of 
which insusceptibility of decomposition 
can be predicated, except the Almighty. 
We beg to be understood, as not going 
further than opinion ; but we think 
that we are vindicated, more especially 
by the following fact, dependent upon 
a common chemical rule. We think, 
then, that the bare extraneous action 
of an Ethereal fluid is insufficient to 
solve the phenomenon of the creation 
of man from dust, because it implies 
only a superinduced action, not a 
change of one and the same substance; 
but that evidently does ensue both in 
animals and vegetables; which how- 
ever would not, as before observed, 
return to dust, if they had originally 
been any thing else. 

But to the work. We do not know 
a book upon the subject more satis- 
factorily and judiciously written ; and 
the very considerable ingenuity of the 
author is employed by him for the 
useful purpose, as if he wasa magician, 
of evoking new discoveries, not to 
gratify barren curiosity, but to realize, 
in sober sadness, most valuable ad- 
vantages. The construction of air- 
engines, with an expansive power four 
times greater than that of steam from 
an equal quantity of fuel, is the chief 
object to which we allude. Dr. Ar- 
nott has given different specifications 
of plans for the construction of such 
an engine, and then says, 


*€ Could an obedient and durable engine 
be contrived, at all approaching in simplicity 
to the plan given above, its advantages over 
the steam engine would be very considerable. 
First, its original cost would be much less, 
by reason of its small comparative size, its 





* It seems to be highly probable, that 
simple elementary matter consists of certain 
minute atoms, possessing certain polar ac- 
tions, or repulsions and attractions. Wel- 
don on Chemistry, p. 20. 
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simplicity, and the little nicety of workman- 
ship required. Secondly, it would occupy 
rauch less room, and would be very light ; 
hence its peculiar fitness for purposes of 
propelling ships and wheel - carriages. 
Thirdly, the quantity of fuel required being 
so much less, would not load the ship or 
carriage, leaving little room, as in steam- 
boats, for any thing else. Fourthly, the 
expense of fuel and repairing would be but 
little. Fifthly, the engine could be set to 
work in a few minutes, where a steam- 
engine might require hours. Sixthly, litule 
or no water would be required for it.” Pp. 
75, 76. 

We regret that the simple explana- 
tion of the cause of stuttering (given 
in p. v.), and its easy cure, cannot from 
its length admit of extraction. We 
feel it, however, a duty to praise the 
liberality of the author in thus making 
it public ; and we heartily wish that it 
may procure him numerous patients. 

Painters may derive great benefit 
from studying the second section of 
the “ Intensity of Light, Shade, and 
Colour,” in pp. 260 seq. 


ye 
Sketches of Intellectual and Moral Relations. 
By Daniel Pring, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. 8vo0. 


MEDICAL men, say the French, do 
not believe in the existence of angels, 
because they never dissected any ; that 
is to say, they become materialists, be- 
cause there are forms of being of which 
they neither have, or can have cog- 
nizance. But it is very poor philo- 
sophy to suppose that there cannot be 
existence without substance. Who can 
predicate substantiality of mere Laws 
of Nature? In reference to our own 
species, the difficulty has been to dis- 
cover how mind acts upon matter. 
Mr. Warren (Disquisition upon Life), 
in our opinion, comes nearest to the 
mark, when he attributes, upon well- 
founded animal analogies, a power of 
galvanic action to mere volition; so 
that every man carries about him a gal- 
vanic battery, which the body obeys. 

Dr. Pring has evidently a masterly 
anatomical knowledge of the human 
frame; but of his conclusions, we are 
bound to say, that they neither do or 
can solve phenomena. He holds reli- 
gion to be mere assumption (because 
men have erred concerning it), but he 
does not reflect, that 4o be must precede 
every thing else, that the Creator must 
precede the created, and that religion 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIX. Parr II. 
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(as we shall soon show) is deduced 
from such primary cause, by a natural 
inference, and therefore is a matter 
distinct from physics—but Dr, Pring 
makes it a mere result of fear or diffi- 
dence, in the following words : 

*¢ The truth or reality of this [the Chris- 
tian] dispensation rests upon the authority 
of certain alleged facts or doctrines; if this 
authority is excepted against, if these facts 
and doctrines are thought to be incredible— 
by all persons so regarding them (which, if 
practice is a test of belief, we may suppose 
to comprise at least nine-tenths of the 
Christian world) this system imposes no real 
olligation to morality. 1 will by no means 
deny to this system the efficacy of a partial 
obligation; but it is in general extremely 
weak: in other instances it is not acknow- 
ledged in any degree,—and perhaps even 
this partial efficacy, chiefly arising from 
fear and diffidence, will decline, as the cus- 
toms, opinions, or prejudices, drawn from 
the dark abyss of antiquity, are unsettled 
by the augmenting impulse of the human 
mind.” P. 389. 


Now we utterly reject the philoso~ 
phy which assumes what is not from 
what is, viz. that there are no primary 
causes, where secondary causes do not 
indicate them,—such_philosophizing 
is like that of the Indian prince who 
would not believe that there was ice 
or snow, because he had never seen 
any. If there be a Creator distinct 
from a created, there may be a science 
distinct from physics, which exclu- 
sively belong to the latter class; and 
if so, the principle of religion may be 
justly considered as the germ of that 
distinct science. In proof of this dis- 
tinctive origin, we beg to observe, that 
limitation, time, and locality apply to 
physics, whereas the attributes of 
Dery (and they do not admit of dis- 
pute), are infinity, eternity, and omni- 
presence. These attributes form the 
foundation of religion; and therefore 
it is not, as Dr. Pring assumes, a mere 
ignorant deduction from physics, be- 
cause the contradictory properties of 
physics do not admit of such a deduc- 
tion. According to them, the Deity 
himself -must be finite, temporal, and 
local. Dr. Pring, however, is not the 
first and only medical man, who has 
allegated that the coat made the tailor. 

—@— 

The Annual Peerage for 1830 has made 
its appearance (being the fourth) with the 
other Annuals of the season. We observe 
the Editors have retained their accounts of 
the families of those Peers whose titles have 
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become extinct during the past year, a plan 
we trust they will continue, so long as any 
widows or daughters survive, and thus sup- 
ply what has always been a deficiency in 
Peerages after the extinction of a title. We 
wish this careful and copious compilation 
the success it decidedly merits. 





Mr. Crompton has published a second 
edition of his Savings Bank Assistant, to 
which he has prefixed the Report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, recom- 
mending the adoption of a plan of Mr. 
Higham’s, for granting Government An- 
nuities through the medium of the Savings 
Banks. This will probably be carried into 
effect, should the Committee be re-appoint- 
ed next Session, and would add greatly to 
the importance aud utility of Savings Banks. 
*¢ A valuable addition,” says Mr. Crompton, 
to the proposed plan would be, to grant 
Reversionary Annuities, commencing at the 
death of the subscriber, during the life of a 
nominee, to enable a person to provide for 
a wife or aged parent, on easy terms.” 





Another edition (being the fifth) of The 
Whole Duty of Constables, by a late acting 
Magistrate of the county of Norfolk, has 
just been published. A large impression of 
the fourth was taken off by the public in the 
course of the last twelve months, which in- 
duced the present editor again to revise the 
Constabulary part of this Manual of judicial 
reference, and to enlarge the Appendix, 
which now contains (besides Mr. Peel’s Six 
Acts for Amending the Criminal Laws) those 
on the same important subject, called «* The 
Lansdowne Acts,”’ relative to offences against 
the person, summary convictions, and law of 
evidence; with the Act passed in 1829, for 
the better regulation of divisions in the se- 
veral counties of England and Wales, and 
of the duties of high constables, &c. in con- 
sequence thereof. 





In the opinion of the author of The 
British Naturalist, ‘* the dictum of au- 
thority, and the divisions of system, are the 
bane of study to the people at large ;”” and 
he has accordingly thrown his collections 
into the form of a miscellany, taking sub- 
jects as they occur, in the several localities 
of the mountain, the lake; the river, the sea, 
the moor, and the brook. The introduction 
affects a high strain of metaphysics; and, 
with a little obscurity of style, contains, 
among many judicious remarks, some false 
reasoning. For instance, speaking of the 
works of art, he asserts, that ‘* although, 
during the last half century, there have 
been many more successful inventions than 
during any other period of the same length, 
it is certainly not too much to say, that the 
failures have increased in a much greater 
proportion :” not considering that, while the 
successes of former generations are in many 
instances superseded, their failures are almost 
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entirely forgotten. ‘‘ Order,” we are told, 
ss is Heaven’s first law,” and we cannot 
recommend this volume, to the exclusion of 
more systematic manuals; but it may serve 
as an agreeable change to the student ; and, 
in its more lively parts, display to the stran- 
ger the attractions uf Nature’s wonders. 





Mr. Francis Wuisuaw has published an 
accurate two-sheet Map of the Manor and 
Parish of Hendon, Middlesex, which cannot 
fail to be particularly acceptable to the 
numerous gentry resident in that very ex- 
tensive parish. It is accompanied by a 
Book of Reference, giving the names of 
owners ; names and dimensions of every field 
in the parish; an Index of the names of the 
owners, in the Book of Reference ; and an- 
other Index to the Map. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Whishaw announces a Second 
Part, containing an Historical Account of 
Hendon, with Notices topographical and 
biographical. 





Mr. Crutwett, in his annunciation of 
Lectures on the Currency, states, that Cob- 
bett affirmed, only a few years ago, * that 
HE alone possessed the secret which should 
enable the country to extricate itself from 
tuin ; but chat nothing of such secret should 
ever transpire, unless the sum of five thousand 
pounds were first subscriled for his sole ex- 
clusive use, precluding all future inquiry as 
to the purpose or manner in or for which he 
should apply it.”” No country can be ruined 
while it possesses agriculture and manufac- 
tures; and all that a paper currency (Mr. 
Crutwell’s hobby) does effect, is greater 
facility of accommodation, and a larger ex- 
tent of fictitious capital. 

The Death Warrant of Negro Slavery 
contains reprint articles on the subject, from 
the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, 
introduced by (as usual) an acrimonious 
preface. We have, in our notice of a 
‘* Letter from Sydney,” shown how slavery 
has grown out of circumstances. 





The Facts relating to Chinese Commerce 
refer to institutions in the country with 
which it is not practicable (says the Author) 
for individuals to have » beneficial trading 
connexion; and that the monopoly of the 
East India Company is, therefore, an abso- 
lute necessity. He says (p.16) that the 
private trade of the Americans has always 
been to them a ruinuus concern. 





The Economy of the Hands, Feet, Fingers, 
and Toes, by an Old Army Surgeon, is a 
work that we can recommend to such of our 
readers as are afflicted with corns, bunnions, 
or deformed nails. The ‘* safe and certain” 
methods of rendering the skin white, soft, 
and delicate, ** without detriment to health,” 
may also be worth the attention of our fe- 
male friends. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
-—o— 


Arcuo.ocicat INsTITUTE AT Rome. 


In p. 157 we briefly noticed the formation 
of this Institution for the purposes of archz- 
ological correspondence. From the ** Bul- 
lettino degli Annali” of the Institute (an 
octavo volume of fifty-six pages), which has 
recently been published, we learn that the 
Society enjoys the patronage of nany il- 
lustrious personages, foreigners as well as 
Italians, eminent for their love of antiqui- 
ties. Moreover, the *‘ Bullettino” contains 
much curious information connected with 
antiquarian researches, especially concern- 
ing discoveries made in excavating the an- 
cient Etruscan city of Tarquinia, not far 
from Corneto. It had long been known that 
within the vast circumference of its Necro- 
polis were scattered many remnants of Tar- 
quinia’s former magnificence. Winkelmann 
and other learned writers had noticed the 
tombs, and the painted vases (resembling 
those of Magna Grecia), which were occa- 
sionally found in this part of the old Etruria. 
But nothing very important appears to. have 
been done until the year 1823, when some 
excavations were made by certain individuals 
of Corneto. In 1825, these researches were 
continued ‘ dall’ Inglese, Lord Kinnaird.” 
Several precious articles were subsequently 
found by Signor Carlo Avvolta, and Signor 
Vittorio Massi. Two magnificent tombs, of 
which the walls exhibited many extraordinary 
paintings, rewarded, in 1827, the researches 
of Counsellor Kestner and Baron de Stackel- 
berg, who, assisted by the pontifical go- 
vernment, have succeeded in bringing to 
light many valuable specimens of ancient 
painting. Other excavations, about the same 
time, furnished Signor Vittorio Massi, above- 
mentioned, with various painted vases and 
different fragments of antiquity; some of 
these have contributed to found the collec- 
tion formed by Messrs. Dorow and his asso- 
ciates, and the remainder is still at Monte- 
fiascone, in possession of Signor Massi. 
During the course of last year (1828), some 
indications of concealed treasures, and the 
importance of those vases which M. Dorow 
had purchased, gave occasion to more nu- 
merous and regular excavations. A vast 
and desert plain, extending in circumference 
about five miles between the territory of 
Canino and Montalto, and crossed by the 
little river Fiora, has already been regarded 
as the ancient Necropolis of some Etrurian 
city, and probably of Vulci. The adjacent 
grounds, belonging partly to the Signor 
Cardellori, of Rome, and the Signor Feoli, 
have produced many beautiful painted vases : 
but the Prince of Canino (Louis Bonaparte) 
being principal owner of the territory, has, 


through his own and his princess's ge- 
nerosity, been enabled to collect, within a 
few months, an astonishing number of mo- 
numents, estimable for their beauty and for 
the instruction which they furnish to stu- 
dious antiquaries, 


The greater part of these objects are 
found in small grottoes, at the depth of a 
few palms under ground. The general con- 
struction of these monuments does not afford 
much new matter for ubservation ; but it is 
an extraordinary circumstance that objects 
so interesting and valuable as works of art, 
should be discovered in such a miserable 
situation. A more detailed account of them 
must be reserved for different fasciculi of the 
‘** Annals :” here it may however be ob- 
served, that the number of vases inscribed 
with letters far exceeds that furnished by the 
excavations made in Magna Grecia, above 
one thousand having been disinterred within 
a few months. Thus the egtate of Prince 
Musignano has become a museum of noble 
monuments, executed in the happiest schools 
of art, recalling the best ages of Grecian 
workmanship, while the abundance of Greek 
inscriptions found on the painted vases, 
might induce us to suppose in the soil of 
these Etrurian coasts some remnants of a 
Grecian colony. Indeed the TONAQENE- 
@ENA@AON, observed eight times on 
different antiques found here, might serve 
to indicate that the Ereascans of this place 
were diligent performers of the Attic games, 
or of games corresponding to the Athenian 
usage. 

But the beauty of Grecian art is found at 
Tarquinia combined with characters belong- 
ing most indubitably to the Etruscan alpha- 
bet; the names also of various Etruscan 
families are inscribed on monuments at this 
place—such as the Appian, Annian, Larzian, 
Minutian, and Fabian. Yet a great number 
of small objects, executed in gold, ivory, 
bronze, and stone, discovered with the 
painted vases, in those excavations, bespeak 
rather the elegance of Grecian artists than 
the stiffness of monuments indisputably 
Etruscan. 

The importance, however, of such rich 
discoveries in the supposed city of Vulci, 
does not authorize us to omit noticing, that 
many curious antiques have been found in 
the vicinity of Tarquinia, and in the ancient 
Cossa (mentioned by Pliny), and the present 
Ortetello. These are described in a com- 
munication from Signor Carlo Avvolta, who 
found in those places about two hundred 
sepulchral depositories, with vases and pa- 
terze, near the remains of the dead: and he 
remarks, that when a tripod was the first 
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object that presented itself, a vase was al- 
ways discovered. We must notice another 
passage (among several very interesting) in 
the letter of Signor Avvolta, dated on the 
28th of April last. 

*¢ Many of the tombs and grottoes which 
I excavated at Montarozzi, contained the 
remains of human bodies which had been 
burnt, close to others which had not been 
burnt, as well as burnt and unburnt bones 
in the same grave: whence it might, per- 
haps, be justly affirmed, that the Etruscans 
of this region were accustomed to Lurn the 
Lodies of their dead, and at the same time to 
inter their dead without Lurning them.” 

Other excavations accidentally made near 
the wall of Orvieto, are described by Signor 
Cervelli, an accomplished painter, who men- 
tions, in a communication dated last April, 
that some months before, several articles of 
terra cotta, ornaments, bassi-relievi, small 
statues, half-figures (probably of Jupiter and 
Priapus), vases, and other pieces, had been 
found at that place. And Signor Pietro 
Casuccini discovered, in the ancient sepul- 
chres et Chiusi, many very beautiful rem- 
nants of former ages. The Canon Mazetti 
also mentions, among others, interesting 
antiques found at Chiusi, some urns of stone, 
scarabeei of cornelian, and vases of black clay 
but not baked. At Volterra also, and in 
its neighbourhood, several curious urns and 
other monuments of Etruscan antiquity have 
been lately discovered by Signor Giusto Cinci. 
For the account (here epitomized) of exca- 
vations made in Etruria, we are indebted to 
the ingenious Professor Gerhard. 

Some researches in the kingdom of Na- 
ples among the Italo-Grecian tombs, par- 
ticularly those of Nola, afford M. Panofka 
a subject for an article in which he very 
ingeniously describes the burnt vases called 
salicerni found there a few months ago; a 
class altogether unknown at Corneto and at 
Canino, and distinguished for the purity of 
their design. From various circumstances 
it appears, that the ancients were in the 
habit of breaking those vases before they 
cast them on the funeral pile of their pa- 
rents or friends. There also were found 
(what no other classic soil has hitherto 
produced) two cups, of which the insides 
display a white and brilliant varnish like the 
most beautiful porcelain, while the exteriors 
present figures painted in red on a black 
ground. One cup exhibits Minerva and 
Hercules, delineated in a fine style; the 
other a toilette-scene, the name of one 
woman being inscribed AINELIANPA. 
Fragments of a third cup found at Nola 
(and now in the collection of Major Lam- 
berti at Naples), are remarkable for their 
excellent design, and the gilding which ap- 
pears on the ear-rings, bracelets, and neck- 
lace of the principal woman, te whom an- 
other offers a casket. These three cups 
probably served as presents on occasion of 
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nuptials. In the same place was discovered 
a vase of which the extraordinary form re- 
presented an Ethiopian in the throat of a 
crocodile. 

Two years ago the Duc de Blacas found at 
Nola several magnificent vases, besides the 
skeletons of two young children with their 
playthings lying near them. M. Vulpes, a 
celebrated physician of Naples, making some 
researches at Ischia in 1826, found at the 
feet of a skeleton a large vessel full of eggs. 

Another article in the ** Bullettino” de- 
scribes many discoveries made in 1828 and 
1829, among the remains of Pompeii, par- 
ticularly in the building called rt House 
of Castor and Pollux, where several fine 
pictures rewarded the excavator’s labour. 
The latest researches brought to light a 
door situated at the extremity of the build- 
ing ; hopes were entertained that this might 
communicate with another house, which, in 
this case, must have belonged to the sump- 
tuous owner of this vast habitation, and 
might reasonably be expected to contain a 
multiplicity of curious and valuable objects. 
Yet it is not improbable that this doorway 
opens only into a small street near that 
called det Mercurii, in which have already 
been discovered two secret outlets. In the 
same street many interesting objects were 
found near a chamber furnished with licen- 
tious paintings, which sufficiently designate 
the character of the house. Glass vessels, 
of different sizes and colours, found also in 
this building, serve to confirm the opinion 
that it was a public place destined to nearly 
the same purposes as our modern coffee- 
houses ; and the indecent pictures above- 
mentioned show that the ancients sometimes 
employed those drinking-glasses on very 
strange occagions. For the account of these 
discoveries our obligations are due to M. de 
Laglandiere. 

The excavations made at Rome, especially 
in the Forum Romanum, are described by 
the Chevalier Bunsen. It appears that in 
1818, the Abbate Uggeri published a project 
on the subject of such researches : the late 
Duchess of Devonshire had already, in 1817, 
commenced the task of excavating under the 
direction of the celebrated Carlo Fea: in 
1827, the Conde di Funchal continued the 
work, and lately the Duc de Blacas has re- 
solved to prosecute it in a manner that pro- 
mises the most complete success, This 
undertaking is encouraged by the pontifical 
government, desirous of furnishing to the 
poor workmen of Rome the meaus of ob- 
taining an honest livelihood by their labour, 
at the same time promoting the objects of 
scientific and literary research. 

There is an account of excavations made 
in the Forum Trajanum and its vicinity ; in 
the Via Appia, and the Vigna Giangiorgi, 
and the Vigna Capranica, where the Duke 
of Buckingham caused researches to be 
made, and found a sepulchre with painted 
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ornaments, and a sarcophagus. In the Via 
Latina, Signor Fioravanti made some in- 
teresting discoveries; and in the Via Fla- 
minia, at the place called Torvergata (five 
miles from Rome), the Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand, having excavated the ruins of an an- 
cient villa, found several busts and sarco- 
phagi, medals, and other remnants of an- 
tiquity. Signor Copranesi has disinterred 
some statues among ruins near Montecalvo, 
in Sabina; and an accidental excavation, 
between Frascati and Marino, has enrich- 
ed the cabinet of the Prince de Anglona 
with many valuable articles of gold and 
aste. 

The first fasciculus of the ** Annals” will 
contain an article communicated by Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, on the structures called Cyclo- 
pean, in Greece, Magna Grecia, and several 
districts of Italy, most of which have been 
discovered by Sir William himself, Mr. Dod- 
well, and latterly by Mr. Fox. By these 
three English gentlemen we learn, that 
within little more than one year, three an- 
cient cities have been discovered,—Lista, 
Batia, and Trebula Suffena. 





Tower or Lonpon. 


We congratulate the lovers of archzolo- 
gical truth that, from henceforth, there will 
not be a single curiosity in the Tower ex- 
hibited with a false name. The last strong- 
hold of humbug, the Spanish armoury, has 
yielded to the strong and repeated remon- 
strances of Dr. Meyrick, and the spoils of 
the Armada have vanished. Not that a single 
thing has heen removed; but the partisan, 
with Sir Dudley Carleton’s arms engraved 
thereon, is no longer vouched for as the 
foreign general’s staff; nor the leathern 
pavoise exalted to a consecrated banner, et 
sic omnia. 

A new name has been given to the apart- 
ment. No public military memorial existing 
of our conquests in the East, Dr. Meyrick 
suggested it should be appropriated to that 
purpose. Those specimens once in the Duke 
of York’s collection, and which belonged to 
the renowned Tippoo, with others, will be 
deposited in two glass-cases. Their number 
will be increased as other similar curiosities 
occur, and the whole will be called ** the 
Asiatic Armoury.’ Two very great rarities 
have been found among the effects of the 
late furbisher, a match-lock arquebus and a 
match-lock esclopette of the time of Henry 
the Eighth, with the H., rose, and fleur-de 
lis on their stocks. But independent of this 
arrangement, the sides of the room, and the 
ceiling, have been ornamented with fanciful 
devices, formed from the blades of swords, 
&c, by Mr. Stacey, in a manner highly cre- 
ditable to his taste and ingenuity. 


Antiquities 1x Estremapura. 
Some workmen, who were lately employed 


in digging'a field near the ruins of the am- 
phitheatre of Merida, in Spanish Estrema- 
dura, in order to Jay the foundation of a 
house, found a great number of bones, some 
of which belonged to the hyena, and some 
to the elephant. There were also some hu- 
man bones. At a short distance from the 
same place, several pieces of money were 
also discovered, but they were so much dis- 
figured that it was impossible to decipher 
the inscription on them, Besides these 
things, they found two vases of the beautiful 
marble which is dug from the mountains of 
the Sierra Morena, at three days’ journey 
from Merida. These vases are in fine pre- 
servation, and beautifully sculptured. 


ANTIQUITIES IN THE Morea. 

The French savans, in their late mission 
to the Morea, discovered at Olympia, hidden 
under the muddy deposits of the Alpheus, 
the remains of a temple of Jupiter, of great 
extent. The President of Greece gave leave 
to the French troops to remove any part of 
those precious relics, which was, however, 
no easy task, for it was an indispensable 
preliminary that roads should be opened in 
a very rugged spot, and that carts should be 
dragged over hills and marshes. The French, 
however, were indefatigable, and the result 
was, that a number of bas-reliefs, and other 
monuments, have been conveyed to Navarin, 
where they will be embarked and taken to 
Marseilles, or some of the towns of France 
most accessible to travellers and amateurs 
of the fine arts. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES IN FRANCE. 

The Archeological Society of Dieppe, 
under the patronage of the Duchess de 
Berri, have been making some recent ex- 
cavations in the neighbourhood of the town, 
near what is commonly called Czsar’s Camp, 
the actual site of the ancient city of Limes, 
which may be considered the Pompeii of 
France. The result of the first researches, 
made by order of the duchess, at Candicote, 
near the gates of the town, were the dis- 
covery of some fragments of a vase of great 
beauty. Those undertaken in the course of 
the present year, and carried on in her 
royal highness’s presence, have revealed 
the existence of a Gallo-Roman borough, 
the ruins of which are situate between the 
villages of Bracquemont and De Graincourt. 
Among other remains have been found the 
representation of a female figure, in terra 
cotta, seated on a chair, and suckling two 
infants—apparently the votive offering of 
some lady iu the straw. Hooks, nails, and 
other implements, with Roman tiles, &c., 
have been discovered in great abundance, 
together with a beautiful glass urn, con- 
taining a medal of Antoninus Pius. A large 
house, consisting of a spacious atrium, or 
hall, with a numerous suite of apartments 
branching off, has been since laid open. 
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Among the articles in best preservation, are 
several Roman medals in bronze; a gold pin, 
turned with great delicacy; a sfylum for 
writing, and a perfume-box (the last two 
made of very fine silver) ; an agate set in a 
handsome gold ring, and having a small 
bird engraved upon it, with a motto, of 
which the words Ave mea are alone distin- 
guishable. 





In making some repairs in a well, on the 
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Parsonage farm, Faversham, the site of an 
ancient monastic foundation, a curious stone 
was taken up, bearing a sculptured figure on 
it, reported (but we should suppose erro- 
neously) to be a caricatura of Henry the 
Eighth. The monarch, it is said, is repre- 
sented in the act of devouring a nun, in 
allusion, no doubt, to the dissolution of the 
monasteries and nunneries, which took place 
in his reign. It is in the possession of 


John Bax, esq. 


— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


On tHe Excavation or VALLeys. 

Henry T. de la Beche, esq. F.R.S. &e. 
has recently communicated to the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, some curious and in- 
teresting particulars respecting the natural 
formation of valleys. ‘* Two opinions (he 
observes) have been entertained by geolo- 
gists, as to the causes that have excavated 
valleys: some contending that they have 
been produced by the rivers that now run in 
them, aided by the bursting of lakes and 
meteoric agents; while others consider that 
the greater proportion of such valleys has 
been formed by what has been called diluvial 
action, and by other causes operating at the 
bottom of ancient seas. It appears to me 
that these two rival theories may be recon- 
ciled with the facts presented by nature, and 
that both are, to a certain extent, correct. 
It would, I think, be almost impossible to 
deny that rivers, more particularly those 
discharged from the many lakes that pro- 
bably once existed, have cut deeply into the 
land, and have formed gulleys, ravines, and 
gorges: but again, it seems utterly at va- 
riance with the relations of cause and effect, 
to suppose that valleys, properly so called, 
could have been furmed either by the dis- 
charge of lacustriue waters, or by the rivers 
that now run, or could ever have run, in 
them.” 

*¢ It seems to me that aqueous excavations 
are of two kinds: 1. Those produced by 
vast and violent causes not now in action. 
And, 2. Those resulting from the continuous 
and gradual operation of lakes, rivers, and 
other agents that have been termed me- 
teoric’: the latter series of causes operating 
upon valleys that most frequently owe their 
prior existence to the former series, and 
both offering very distinct appearances. Ex- 
cavations of the second kind, or those pro- 
duced by actual streams, present cliffs, 
gorges, and ravines; while the first are 
marked by grand and extensively rounded 
outlines, and by valleys of a breadth and 
magnitude which would seem only referable 
to a voluminous mass of moving waters.” 

The author then proceeds to illustrate his 
opinions by various examples.—1, Valleys of 
excavation in Dorset and Devon.—2. Val- 
Jeys of excavation in Jamaica which cannot 


be referred to rains or rivers.—3. Valleys of 
denudation subsequently cut into ravines, 
and otherwise modified by existing causes.— 
4. Action of rivers in nearly level and spa- 
cious valleys. — 5. Rivers escaping from 
plains through gorges. 

Under the last head, the writer says, that 
“¢ the Lake of Geneva would appeay once to 
have been much more extensive than at 
present, and to be only the remains of a 
greater lake which has been partly drained 
by the cutting down of the gorge at the 
Fort de l’Ecluse. The gorge at Narni seems 
to have let out the waters of a lake, the 
ancient bed of which now forms the plain 
of Terni. These examples have principal 
rivers now running in them: the bed of the 
Rhone runs through the drained part of the 
ancient lake, the remainder of which con- 
stitutes the existing Lake of Geneva, and 
the Nera flows through the plain of Terni; 
and if the respective gorges through which 
the waters escape were again closed, these 
rivers would again form lakes on the surface 
of the plains. The great fertile plain of 
Florence seems once to have been the bed 
of a lake, the drainage of which was effected 
by a cut through the high land that bounds 
it on the west. If this outlet were closed, 
the waters of the Arno would again cover 
the plain, and convert it into the bed of a 
lake.” 

‘* These appearances are not confined to 
one part of the world; it is very easy to see, 
from the descriptions of intelligent travel- 
lers, that they exist very commonly : I have 
myself observed examples in Jamaica. The 
district named St. Thomas in the Vale is a 
marked one: here we have low land bounded 
on all sides by hills which would form the 
banks of a lake, were not the waters let out 
by the gorge through which the Rio Cobre 
flows. Luuidas Vale, in the same island, is a 
district surrounded on all sides by high land, 
and would form a lake, were nut the waters, 
derived from heavy tropical rains, carried off 
by sink-holes in the low grounds. In con- 
sequence of this escape of the waters a lake 
cannot be formed, and therefore no dis- 
charging river, which should deliver the 
excess of waters over the lowest lip of the 
high land.” 
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** The celebrated falls of Niagara afford 
an example of a river now in the acs of 
cutting a gorge, which, if time be allowed, 
may let out the waters of the lake above it. 
If this should ever be accomplished, the 
gorge will resemble those we have been de- 
scribing, aud show equally with them, that 
existing rivers may excavate gorges and pre- 
cipitous channels, but that these excavations 
are entirely distinct from valleys of denuda- 
tion. In all such cases as this, and in the 
minor effects of meteoric influence, we have 
gorges, ravines and gulleys, cliffs, taluses 
and landslips,—all tending to destroy the 
more or less rounded forms of anterior val- 
leys which were excavated by a force act- 
ing generally and with enormous power; a 
force scarely referable to any other cause 
than a voluminous mass of overwhelming 
waters. 

** Considerable changes have been, and 
continue to be, effected on the earth’s sur- 
face by causes actually existing. In the time 
of hurricanes, tropical rains effect that which 
an inhabitant of milder regions would scarcely 
credit. In Jamaica, the great hurricane of 
1815 produced numerous cliffs and land- 
slips in the mountains of St. Andrew and 
Port Royal. The gulleys, also, in this island 
are very numerous and deep, particularly in 
the great gravel plains. This gravel the 
torrents do not produce, but only tend to 
cut up and destroy; so also do the rivers 
which traverse it; the effect both of rivers 
and torrents being to make precipitous ex- 
Cavations not only in stratified rocks, but 
also in these beds of gravel, the origin of 
which must be referred to some more power- 
ful, more general, and more ancient cause. 

‘* Although I consider that many gorges 
have been cut by the gradual discharge of 
lakes, and by the rivers that now flow in 
them, I by no means suppose that all gorges 
or ravines have been thus formed : many 
evidently were not ; and of these, some have 
rivers now flowing through them, others 
contain no stream whatever. The gorge of 
Clifton, near Bristol, through which the 
Avon passes, may be cited as an example of 
the first kind; if this were closed, the re- 
sulting lake would be drained in the direction 
of Nailsea, and exert no action on the rocks 
of Clifton. The carboniferous limestone dis- 
tricts of England abound in examples of the 
second kind; viz. of gorges entirely dry, or 
through which the rills now passing are 
too insignificant to have caused them. 


_ 


New City Lisrary anp Museum. 

The Library Committee have recently 
made a report to the Corporation, in which, 
after having announced that 1,050 volumes, 
chiefly of valuable and scarce works, have 
been received from citizens as donations, 
they state, that the collection of prints has 
also, during the same interval, been con- 
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siderably increased by the purchase of se- 
vera! hundreds of prints and drawings, the 
number of which now amounts to nearly 
2,000 prirts, and 100 drawings, and are 
preserved in portfolios. The subjects con- 
sist entirely of metropolitan topography and 
portraits of eminent city characters; the 
former are arranged in wards and parishes, 
so as to form at all times a ready illustration 
to the various works on London in the Li- 
brary; the latter (which includes a series 
of the Lord Mayors, Sheriffs, &c.,) are 
kept in books, endorsed, and accompanied 
by a MS. catalogue. There are, besides, 
various books of prints, prints and drawings 
in frames, and plans of London upon can- 
vas. 

Of larger works, as well on the subject 
of London as of the adjoining counties, 
English history and jurisprudence, and other 
useful works, indispensable in every public 
library, the addition made to the printed 
catalogue, since the opening, by purchases 
and gifts, will be seen also to be very con- 
siderable. They include, amongst the pur- 
chases, sets of the St. James’s Chronicle, 
London Chronicle, Lloyd’s Evening Post, 
and other newspapers, amounting to 380 
volumes; complete sets of the Gentleman’s 
and European Magazines, in 230 volumes ; 
Todd's Dr. Johnson’s, and other Dictiona- 
ries; Pyne’s Royal Residences; sets of the 
Peerages, &c. Amongst the gifts, the whole 
of the publications printed by the authority 
of his Majesty’s Commissioners for the pre- 
servation of the public records — presented 
by the Commissioners; sets of the Journals 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons, in 
142 volumes, folio; a very fine set of the 
Archeologia of the Antiquarian Society, in 
21 volumes, quarto; &c. &e. 

A foundation is also laid for a Civic 
Museum, or collection of metropolitan an- 
tiquities and curiosities. Towards this de- 
sirable object, Mr. Cuerton has presented 
several Roman and other antiquities, dis- 
covered in digging the foundation of the 
New Post-Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Other articles have also been sent, found in 
excavating for the foundation of the New 
London Bridge; also several subjects of 
antiquity and curiosity from the late Guild- 
hall Chapel, and other places, 


CamsBrincGe, Dec. 31. 


The Hulsean prize was adjudged to Thos. 
Myers, scholar of Trinity College, for his 
Essay—‘* What was the extent of the know- 
ledge which the Jews had of a future state, 
at the time of our Saviour’s appearance ?” 


ExpepiTION TO THE ANTARCTIC Pore. 


According to intelligence from New York, 
the American brig Anwann, under Captain 
Palmer, has been fitted out fur a voyage of 
discovery to explore the Antarctic regions, 
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which is to last three years. The name of 
the experienced navigator who takes the 
command is already known by the discovery 
of a continent, or great group of islands, 
near the Antarctic Pole. Captain Pendleton 
forms likewise a part of this expedition, and 
commands the Seraph, a vessel of the same 
size. Amongst the singularities of the equip- 
ment, is a simple, elegant, and useful in- 
vention of two new piroques, constructed of 
whalebone, which can be changed at plea- 
sure into commodious sledges, to pass the 
mountains of ice. Dr. James Eightly is 
engaged as naturalist to the expedition. 
Mr. Reynolds, who made every effort to fix 
the attention of the Legislative Assembly to 
this enterprise, accompanies these intrepid 
mariners in their commercial views. Captain 
Edmund Fanning, who spent many years of 
his life in those seas, trading with the na- 
tives of the country, has imparted the in- 
formation necessary for such a voyage. 


Eastern Expepition. 

Dr. Gerard has lately visited the valley of 
Sulej, and made some curious observations 
at that place, which is the highest in- 
habited spot on the globe. The principal 
object of his journey was the introduction 
of vaccination into Thibet; but it appears 
that the prejudices of the Rajah prevented 
him from succeeding in that humane en- 
terprise. One of the villages where he 
stopped was proved to be 14,700 feet above 
the level of the sea. At this place, in the 
month of October, the thermometer, in the 
morning, marked 8° 33’ centigrades below 
Zero ; and during the day the rays of the 
sun were so hot as to be inconvenient, and 
yet the waters in the lakes and rivers were 
frozer during the night, but were free from 
ice at two o’clock in the afternoon. By 
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means of artificial irrigation, and the action 
of solar heat, large quantities of rye were 
raised at this immense height, some of the 
fields heing at 14,900 feet. Dr. Gerard gives 
his opinion, that cultivation might be car- 
ried as high as from 16 to 17,000 feet. The 
goats bred in this region are the finest in 
the country, and are of that species whose 
wool is used for the manufacture of shawls. 
At a height of 15,500 feet, quantities of 
fossil shells are found on calcareous rocks, 
upon strata of granite and pulverised schyst : 
they consist of muscle, and others of various 
forms and dimensions. ‘To the north of the 
frontier of Konnaour, Dr. Gerard attained a 
height of more than 20,000 feet, witl.out 
crossing the perpetual snow. In these re- 
gions, which for a long time were inaccessi- 
ble, M. Gerard met with one of the most 
intrepid philologists known in Hungaria, 
named Csoma de Koros. This traveller, 
after advancing towards the centre of Asia, 
arrived at Konnaour, in Thibet, where he 
fixed himself in the monastery of Kanum, 
and lived amongst the monks of the Lamaic 
religion. Aided by a learned Lama, he made 
great progress in the study of the literature 
of Thibet, aud discovered an encyclopedia 
in forty-four volumes, which treated of the 
arts and sciences. The medical part of this 
large work forms five volumes. The art of 
lithography has been practised at the prin- 
cipal city of Thibet from time immemorial, 
and it has been used to display the anatomy 
of the different parts of the human body. It 
appears that sciences and letters, flying from 
the tyranny of the caste of the Brahmins, 
abandoned the plains of Hindostan, and took 
refuge on the mountains of Thibet, where, 
until the present time, they remained totally 
unknown to the rest of the world. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF BENEVOLENCE., 
By W. Hersee. 


HE spirit, wearied in the day of care, 

Or broken by the world’s unfeeling scorn, 
Rests not in sleep. ‘The body may lie down, 
As nature or as custom shall require, 

The eyelids close—the living form become 

Inanimate ; and yet the noblest part, 

The wondrous faculty that renders man 

Superior to the brute, rests not in sleep. 

Clos’d was the day, the social evening 

gone, 

And ‘twas the silent lonely midnight hour, 

Darkness had spread her deepest shade 
around, 

And Labour nestled in the arms of Peace, 

When, overcome by heaviness of thought, 

I slept. My feverish wand’ring spirit rose 

Amid the gloom, and Fancy to my view 

Disclos’d mysterious things. Before mine 
eyes, 


POETRY. 


Clad in celestial robes more pure than snow, 

A lovely being stood. A smile of joy 

Illum’d her countenance, as thus a voice, 

Softer than human language can describe, 

Broke thro’ the stillness of the list’ning 
night : 

‘* Attend, O mortal! to the voice of Heaven: 

Behold, I come a messenger from thence ! 

‘To all mankind alike the hand of God 

Extends his gifts of goodness and of love. 

He gives his mercy, boundless as his pow’r, 

To the vast tribes that people o’er the earth 

From pole to pole. Thus all that live and 
move 

Partake his bounty and his watchful care. 

By his decree mortality attends 

The highest monarch and the lowest slave. 

What, then, is greatness here? The breath 
of man 

Is not more transient than his earthly pow’r. 

Look at the lovely state of artless child- 

hood! 
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It is the stage of life which men confess 
Proves that young Nature is alike in all. 
The mind is then unfetter’d by the ehains 
Of Pride—the heart pours forth a gentle 
stream 
Of love without distinction! Ev’n the hand 
Of humble servitude, that toils for food, 
The hand that rocks the cradle, and prepares 
The menial comforts of the helpless frame, 
Attracts the smile of infant gratitude. 
Alas! that knowledge and maturer years, 
Teaching gradations in the scale of rank, 
Should change the early current of the heart, 
And taint its progress with empoison’d 
weeds! 
But such is human frailty—such is man! 
Destined to mingle with a thoughtless world, 
He grows in stature and he grows in vice. 
Oh for the pow’r that Heav’n alone can give! 
The spirit divine, that thro’ the darken’d 
soul, [light 
Struggling to~be free, can pour the living 
Of joy eternal, and the wandering thoughts 
Turo from the present to a future life, 
And guide from evil to substantial good ! 
By the same maker all mankind are made, 
And Nature calls them brothers: but the 
world, [thus 
And worldly laws, call’d forth by crime, and 
Allow’d by Heav’n as instruments of good, 
To warn from ill and punish trembling guilt, 
Have stretch'd the rod of pow’r beyond the 
bounds 
Mark’d by Humanity from man to man. 
Yet Nature has her claim. She claims a law 
More ancient and more firm than earthly 
pow’r 
Can give or take away. She biuds by ties 
So strong that neither life nor even death 
Can tear asunder. Her mysterious law 
Takes first possession of the human heart, 
And dwells for ever there—a law divine! 
O Nature! thro’ the universal frame 
Of all creation quenchiless as the fire 
That lights the glorious sun! thy sovereign 
ow'r 
Is felt by every living thing. To thee 
The faithful homage of the heart is borne, 
Ev’n from the cradle, thro’ extended !ife, 
Down to the borders of the gloomy grave. 
Tn every clime around the spacious globe, 
The swarthy negro. tutor'd but by thee, 
And wand’ring wildly in the trackless woods; 
‘The shiv’ring tribes beside the northern seas, 
That seek in caves a shelter from the cold; 
And those who revel, or repose at ease, 
Amid the splendid luxuries of wealth, 
Are one united family to thee. 
The golden hours of friendship and of love, 
The ties of kindred in the bund of peace, 
The social feelings of domestic joy, 
The deep corroding agonies of grief, 
Are shar’d by all—for thou art still :heir 
guide. [there, 
Turn to the Westeru Isles! Thy children 
Degraded by the lash and worn with toil, 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIX, Parr IL. 
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Look up to thee and cry aloud for help. 
Let them not cry in vain: Humanity, 
O Nature! taught by thee, and by the hand 
Of Prudence gently guided, may o’erpow'r 
The strength of prejudice, yet leave un- 
touch’d 
The glitt’ring golden chain that firmly binds 
The various worldly interests of men, 
Let this be done; let ignorance be taught 
The sacred source whence every blessing 
flows, 
And thus the light of knowledge shall inspire 
A just conception of the gifts of Heav'’n.” 
The vision fled—and trembling I awoke 
To muse upon the miseries of the slave, 
When the glad voice of England's triumph 
rose, [joy- 
And cheer’d my soul with tidings of great 
England ! my native, my delightful home! 
Thou art the favour’d nation! "Tis to thee 
That Heav’n assigns the glory and the pow'r 
Of setting captives free! Thou art resown’d 
In Fame’s bright anuals for thy mighty 
deeds ; 
Thy conquering armies in the field of war ; 
Thy seats of learning, sciences, and arts; 
Thy monuments of genius, and thy love 
OF all that gives true dignity to man; 
These are renown’d as far as oceans roll, 
Conveying knowledge into distant lands 5 
But now hath Heav’n committed to thy 
charge, 
O my loved country ! chosen from the world! 
The noblest work that e’er was wrought on 
earth, [divine 
Save by the great High Priest whose pow’r 
Rescued the cuptive sinner from his chains, 
Paid down the ransom in his sacred blood, 
And crown’d the victory with eternal life ! 
To thee the heavenly messenger, hath call’d, 
And England will not hear the call in vain. 
She hath not heard in vain—Benevolence 
Hath giv’n her pow’r to one whose generous 
mind 
Feels for affliction with a British heart. 
Lo! Canning* speaks amid the list’aing 
throng 
Of silent senators, that crowd to hear 
The voice of eloquence, and every heart 
Kindles with joy! He speaks his maaly 
thoughts 
With mild persuasion, candour, and delight. 
‘Tidings of comfort, happiness, and peace, 
For all who suffer in the Western Isles ! 
I plead the cause of a benighted race, 
Whoin kind humanity would gently lead 
By gradual steps to freedom and to light. 
Pity the Negro, O ye sons of wealth ! 
Exalt him and im rove him as a man, 
Teach him the blessings we ourselves enjoy, 
And gratitude shall hail the glorious task ! 
Ask ye how freedom can be cafely giv’u 





* This poem, which was intended to have 
been inscribed to Mr. Canning, was written 
during the life of that celebrated minister. 
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To thousands held in slavery from their birth? 
Ask ye if minds in native ignorance 
Can curb the stubborn passions of the heart, 
And be prepared for the important change ? 
O let not faithless prejudice prevail 
I would not pour the sudden light of noon, 
Like an o’erpowering flood, on those who 
lon 
Have lived - total darkness, lest the blaze, 
Too brilliant and intense for feeble sight, 
Should strike with blindness, and misguide 
their feet ° 
Thro’ paths of danger, horror, and dismay ! 
No; it were better, it were more humane, 
That good should mildly come by slow 
degrees. 
No longer shall the tender ties of love 
Be torn- asunder by the sale of blood. 
The anxious parent and the guiltless child 
Shall live together. Nature thus will teach 
The lovely peaceful charities of life, 
Expand the feelings of the struggling heart, 
And raise the intellect above the slave. 
Then shall inviting Education come, 
And sweet instruction to the simple mind, 
Will prove a welcome treasure of delight, 
Grateful to give, and grateful to receive. 
Thro’ the dark wilderness a light shall break, 
And Sorrow’s children shall indeed rejoice ! 
There shall be raised the standard of our God; 
Heralds of peace eternal shal! proclaim 
The tidings of salvation, and the sound 
Of freedom for the soul shall teach the heart 
To feel the value, and to prize the gift, 
Of liberty on earth !”” 
’Tis thus he speaks, 
With smiles of pleasure and with inward joy, 
Justly exulting in so great a theme. 
Friend of mankind, and thus my country’s 
friend ! 
O may the aid of Heav’n be giv’n to thee, 
And crown thing efforts with entire success ! 


-—@— 

SONNETS ON RURAL SCENERY. 
By the Author of the Garland. 
(Continued from p. 456.) 

III. 


LFt others speed to some lone Alpine rock 
Whereon to sit and meditate, afar 
From man and man’s dark destinies—the 

shock [car, 
Of battling hosts, ambition’s blood-stain’d 
And:all that come life’s fairer scenes to mar— 
For me, I love not thus to sit apart 
From those I once companion’d, and to bar 
’Gainst fellow man the portals of the heart. 
Because the City kins not with the sweet 
Community of feeling all mankind 
Own and delight in, is there no retreat 
Where we the sacred musings of the mind 
May cherish, save where desolation broods 
*Mid the wild waste of Alpine solitudes ? 
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IV, 
Ou! for the bowret of some woodland vale ; 
Where I might sit, yet hear life’s busy hum, 
The sunset gun, or the reveille drum, 
The lowing herd, or, borne upon the gale, 
The song of shepherd minstrel !—lo, a sail, 
Another, and another! on they come 
Scudding the emerald ocean, e’en as some 
Fair flower Spring’s verdant meadow, fair 
but frail! 
Such are the scenes I love, for such delight 
My soul, and sooth it. Nor the less when 
* night 
Comes o’er the landscape do I own the power 
Of rural nature; the star-studded sky, 
The sparkling fountain, and the moon-lit 
tower, 
Nor least the babbling brook’s meek melody. 
Temple, June 1829. H. B. 


—@o— 
SONNET TO A MISER, 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


MISER, think what thou’lt be when life has 
own— 
A frightful mass of senseless clay, no more; 
What then will be to thee thy countless 
store, 
Collected all. to please thyself alone, 
That made thy heart as torpid as a stone; 
Gone, and to those who should have shar’d 
before, [pour, 
And hence no grateful strains to thee they 
Who gav’st it when no longer ’twas thine 
own, [been, 
Ah! how much happier would thy state have 
If, not intent thy sordid ore to hide, 
Thou hadst explor'd the haunts where WANT 
is seen, 
Eager to spread thy bounty far and wide, 
And aid unfriended Genius; then serene 
Thy life had pass’d, and Conscience Death 
defied. 


on 


The following Stanzas are written on a Sundial 
in Gainsford Church porch :— 


MORTAL, while the sunny beam 
Tells thee here how Time is gliding, 
Haste the moments to redeem, 
For eternity providing. 


Winters pass, and Springs renew, 
In maturity advancing ; 

Youth to pleasure sighs adieu, 
In the fields of childhood dancing. 


Manhood sinks to hoary age, 

And a night that has no morning ; 
O let wisdom now engage, 

Hear her dictates, and take warning. 


Wisely still the moments use, 
Man is every moment dying ; 
Whilst this tablet you peruse, 
O remember Time is flying. 
W. Lame. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


a aw 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris journals have been recently 
occupied with reports of the proceedings in 
the Cour Royale, in the case of M. Bertin, 
proprietor and editor of the Journal des 
Debats, who appealed from the decision of 
the Tribunal of Correctional Police, which, 
in August last, found him guilty ofa libel on 
the constitutional authority ofthe king. The 
cause excited great interest, both on account 
of the high respectability of the individual, 
and in consequence of the excitement which 
prevails in the public mind. M. Bertin, in 
the course of his address to the Court, 
enumerated the great sacrifices he had made 
for the Bourbons, in order to show that the 
charge preferred against him of hostility to 
that family was groundless, which he proved 
to the satisfaction of the Judges, who re- 
scinded the sentence of the inferior tribunal. 
This decision was received by a crowded 
audi nce with the loudest marks of ap- 
plause. 

A decision of some importance to dra- 
matic authors in Franee, has just been made 
by the civil tribunal of Paris, by which au- 
thors are empowered every evening, if they 
think fit, to demand the share of the re- 
ceipts allotted:to them, notwithstanding any 
seizure or opposition made by creditors; 
and, in case of resistance, they may request 
the aid of the commissary of police and the 
gendarmerie. 

The distress of the vine-growers in France 
is represented to have increased to an alarm- 
ingextent. No less than 150,000 proprie- 
tors, and 6,000,000 labourers, are said tu, be 
now reduced to the lowest state of destitution. 
A repeal, or at least a considerable diminu- 
tion, of the heavy duties at present exacted, 
is considered the only method of remedying 
this enormous evil. 

The new suspension-bridge, between the 
Champ-Elysées and Gros Caillon, has been 
opened. Its length, exclusive of the abut- 
ments, is 380 English feet, and it is in- 
tended for carriages aa well as foot-passen- 
gers. The centre or widest opening is 219 
feet, while the suspension-bridge over the 
straits of Menai is 580. 


AFRICA. 


Public attention has been lately directed 
to the attempt to colonise Fernando Po. 
The expedition which was sent to that 
island, under the command of Col. Nicholls, 
the Civil Governor, appears to have suffered 


greatly from the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate. Of forty marines who were on board 
the Eden, thirty-one have died; and the 
death of the ai is also reported, 
Three-fourths of the men are reported dead, 
and there are returns almost equally cala- 
mitous as to the officers and surgeons. In 
fact, it seems impossible to hold these 
African colonies without a fearful sacrifice 
of human life. 


EAST INDIES. 


According to recent intelligence, two 
extensive cotton factories were erecting at 
Calcutta, one of which was nearly finished ; 
it was furnished with two steam-engines of 
fifty-horse power each, ard would manufac- 
ture the cotton into twist, and complete the 
fabric of cotton cloth in the same manner 
as the most improved of the establishments 
in the vicinity of Manchester. 

Some extensive forgeries of the Company’s 
notes have been discovered at the office of 
the Accountant-General. By the investiga- 
tion which was going on at the Police- 
Office, it had already been ascertained that 
they amounted to nearly ten lacs of rupees, 
or 200,000/. The Bengal Bauk was ex- 
pected to suffer in nearly one half of that , 
sum, and there was about as much more in 
Government paper. The forgeries were 
committed by natives, two of whom (mer- 
chants of great wealth) were in custody. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The Message of the President of the 
United States (General Jackson), delivered 
to Congress on the 7th of Dec,, breathes 
throughout a kindly feeling towards this 
country, and is, on the whole, very satis- 
factory. The President enters, with busi- 
ness-like minuteness, into all the depart- 
ments of the State, of which he is the 
official organ, and the responsible agent. 
He begins by congratulating ‘* twelve mil- 
lions of happy people” on the ‘ most 
cheering evidence of general welfare and 
progressive improvement.” ‘* With Great 
Britain, alike distinguished in peace and 
war, we may look forward to years of 
peaceful, honourable, and elevated competi- 
tion. Every thing in the condition and 
history of the two nations is calculated to 
inspire sentiments of mutual respect, and to 
carry conviction to the minds of both, that 
it is their policy to preserve the most cordial 
relations.” In the course of his remarks 
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on the general politics of Europe, as they 
affect the United States, the President con- 
gratulates the Congress on the prospective 
benefits to their commerce from the un- 
locking of the navigation of the Black Sea, 
by the Treaty between the Allied Powers 
and Russia. He next predicts the restora- 
tion of peace and internal quiet in the 
Southern Republics of America. With re- 
gard to commercial transactions with other 
nations, the existing Tariff is acknowledyed 
to require modification in some of its pro- 
visions, the extent of which, however, is 
very limited. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Brazit.—Letters from Rio de Janeiro to 
the 27th of October, bring intelligence of 
the arrival there of the bride aud daughter 
of the Emperor, The marriage took place 
ou the 17th, and was celebrated with great 
splendour, the capital being illuminated in 
the evening, and the Emperor embraced 
that opportunity of instituting a new order, 
to be styled the Order of the Rose, and to 
be conferred on foreigners as well as natives ; 
the Emperor to be the Grand Master, end 
the next diguities to be held by members of 
his family. 

Buenos Ayres.—The government of this 
province, since the termination of the civil 
war, is almost solely occupied in efforts to 
restore public.credit, especially that of the 
paper currency; new taxes have been im- 
pesed, and other expedients resorted to, 
and a siaking fund established, for the ge- 
neral redemption of the bank notes. The 
new ministers have a difficult task to make 
head against the poverty and desolation 
which the late domestic war has occasiuned. 
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The party now in power is composed of what 
may be termed the-moderate federals. 

The Topographical Commission appointed 
to examine the obstacles which oppose the 
opening of a communication between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific through the Isth- 
mus of Panama, have informed the Govern- 
ment, that in their opinion one considerable 
difficulty has vanished in the discovery that 
the two seas prove the same level ; but not- 
withstanding this, they consider the enter- 
prise as not very easy to be accomplished. 
The present mode of communication would 
perhaps be. preferable. The navigation of 
the river Chagres being improved by means 
of steam-boats, and a read constructed from 
Cruces to Panama, which is scarcely seven 
leacues, and can be made passable for car- 
riages, the course to the Pacific would be 
very short. Even as the case is at present, 
Senor Hurtado, going with his family as far 
as Panama, has travelled from Jamaica to 
Buenaventura, Popayan, in only twenty days. 
Whatever may be the mode, the Govern- 
ment of the Repubtic is disposed to encou- 
rage the projects which may be presented to 
facilitate the communication across the Isth- 
mus, and will give the undertaking all the 
favour in their power, which shall be com- 
patible with the security and defence of the 
country: 

Several Mexican manuscripts, brought 
some time ago to Europe, and forming part 
of the celebrated collection of Botturini, 
have been purchased for the Royal Library, 
Paris. Amongst the number is the report 
of the spies sent by Montezuma to the Span- 
ish camp; a third manuscript represents the 
human sacrifices. 


—_— on 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The system of intimidation, particularly 
in the county of Rssy has become so over- 
awing, that the outrages which heretofore 
were perpetrated ouly under cover of the 
night, are now fearlessly committed in the 
face of day; and, aithough the delinquents 
are well known, there is not to be found an 
individual who dares give the necessary in- 
formation to ground a warrant for their ap- 
prehension. On Saturday, the 19th Dee. 
at noon day, a party of men, well armed, 
and) apparently marshalled, computed at 
more than 200, assembled within view of 
the glebe-house, on the lands of Kilgiffin, 
and, being supplied with the uecessary im- 
plements for felling timber, deliberately set 
to work, and cut down upwards of forty fine 
trees, the proje:ty of M. A. Mills, Esq. 
which surrounded and were contiguous to 
the church. Qn the night of the following 
Wednesday another armed party assembled 


in the demesne of Farymount, and cut down 
forty-seven fine ash and deal trees, also the 
property of Mr, Mills. 

One of the most atrocious and savage out- 
rages ever recorded, was committed on the 
19th Dec. at about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, at Dromelihy, within four miles of 
Kilrush, upon two men (brothers) of the 
name of Doyle, who were recently appoiuted 
drivers to the Westropp property, iu which 
situation they succeeded persons of the name 
of M‘Grath, who were discharged for mis- 
conduct by Mr. Westropp. This appoint- 
ment, or the manner in which they con- 
ducted themselves in it, brought upon them 
the vengeance of Terry Alt’s boys, who 
broke into their Louse, and brought out the 
two brothers, one at a time, and cut out 
their tongues! Another brother avoided a 
similar fate by hiding under a bed. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Corn —The Act of 1828 has now had a 
fair trial; instead of producing an equality 
of price, corn has fluctuated to the extent 
of one-third of the average rates ; and it has 
been accessary to a larger importation of 
foreign wheat into Great Britain than at any 
former period. The average price of wheat 
for every month during the year 1829, was, 
January, 75s., February, 72s. 6d.; March, 
67s. 8d.; April, 69s. 11d.; May, 69s. 9d.; 
June, 70s. 7d.; July, 66s. 5d.; August, 
66s. 5d ; September, 64s. 2d. ; October, 
57s. 3d.; November, 56s. 5d. ; December, 
56s.10d. The foreign supplies of wheat, 
harley, and oats, that came into London 
during the past year :—wheat, 877,920 qrs.; 
barley, 200,551 qrs.; oats, 340,658 qrs. 
Total of similar imports in 1828 :—wheat, 
451,262 qrs.; barley, 29,939 qrs.; oats, 
10¢,440 qrs. 

While working a recently-opened mine — 
copper having been the object of search— 
there has been discovered a large and regular 
Jode of silver and gold in the Wigford Mine, 
which is situated not far from Loddiswell, near 
Kingsbridge, Devonshire. ‘The ore is of a 
dark-grey colour, approaching to black, with 
a metallic lustre; and upon analysis it is 
found to consist of iron, antimony, copper, 
silver, and gold. The lode is of consider- 
able width, and the accompanying minerals 
are a white fluor spar, spatose iron ore, and 
carhonate of lime. The mine has been 
worked, and the discovery made, by some 
private individuals, 

A woman of the name of Hester Garstone 
has been committed to Hereford gaol, 
charged with robbing the Guildhall of a 
vast number of records of that city. She 
was employed to light the fires and clean 
the rooms, and thus obtained access to these 
valuable documents, which she disposed of 
to different shopkeepers as waste paper. 
Two sackfuls and a half have been reco- 
vered; but as yet ne one can ascertain the 
extent of the loss, which is considered irre- 
parable. 

Dec. 8. An inquest was held at Bury St. 
Edmund's, before the sheriff of Suffolk, 
upon a writ of capias utlegatum. This jro- 
ceeding, which is seldom resorted to, was 
instituted by Messrs. Taylur and Co. soli- 
citors, of Norwich, to attach the property 
of the Count and Countess de Frelog, in 
consequence of their having been outlawed 
in an action for the recovery of 200/, for 
professional business. The Countess de 
Frelog was a daughter of the late General 
Hethesset, and owner of some estates in 
Suff..Ik. The defendants had refused to pay 
the plaintiffs’ bill, and left the kingdom ; 
the plaintiffs in consequence proceeded to 
outlawry, by which the freehold estates of 
the defendants, and debts owing to them, 
became liable to seizure. Some of the de- 
fendants’ estates were copyhold, which, by a 
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still existing feudal privilege, are exempt 
from the process; but the rents due were 
liable. ‘The jury returned a verdict, seizing 
180/. due for reut, and also a freehold house 
and 35 acres of land, to answer the plain- 
tiffs’ debt. 


-—-— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Very extensive improvements and addi- 
tions to the Zoological Gardens, in the 
Regent’s Park, are uow in active progress. 
The space on the other side of the road has 
been granted to the Zoological Society. 
The most important and formidable work, 
is the excavation of the road for the 
purpose of making a subterraneous passage 
to communicate between the present Zoo- 
logical exhibition and the additions in pre- 
paration, without coming out into the road, 

The beautiful edifice lately erected by 
Messrs. Hoare, bankers, Fleet-street, now 
nearly completed, will cost little short of 
60,0001. for which a fund has been long accue 
mulating. The house is completely isolated, 
its neighbours standing nearly a foot from 
its wide walls, which gives it a dignified ap- 
pearance. Its roof and rafters are iron ; 
the front and sides of Portland stone. 

Dec. 26. A Commission to inquire into 
the state of mind of Mr. Davies, a tea-dealer, 
of Philpot-lane, sat for eleven days, and 
might have sat as many more, had not the 
jury this day, when there were uearly twenty 
medical men to he examined on the part of 
Mr. Davies, expressed themselves as per- 
fectly satisfied. Sir C. Wetherell insisted 
on his right to reply, and after he had done 
so, the jury declared their unanimous opi- 
nion, ** that Mr. Davies was now of per- 
fectly sound mind, and capable of managing 
his affairs.” Mr. Brougham, as Counsel for 
the unfortunate subject cf inquiry, whose 
head was said to have been turned by his 
success in business, stated in his opening 
speech, that by the time the jury had decided 
whether his client were capable of managing 
his property (about 10 or 12,000/.) in all 
probability there would be no property left 
for him to manage. It is stated that the 
cost of the proceedings, instituted by the 
young man’s mother, who has merried 
again, will be about 5000/., including the 
expence of sending five or six Counsel down 
to Brighton, to make the first application 
to the Lord Chancellor. 

Dec. 30. A meeting, composed chiefly 
of military officers, took place at the 
United Service Club-house, the obiect of 
which was the establishment of a Museum, 
to be more particularly devoted to mudels of 
Scientific Inventions connected with the na- 
val and military services, but which is also 
to include collections in natural history, &e. 
His Majesty’s approbation of the plan was 
communicated to the meeting ; and a series 
of resolutions, with a subscription, were im- 
mediately entered upon for carrying it into 
effect. 
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PREFERMENTS. 


EcciesiasTICAL PkEFERMENTS. 
Rev. G. Marriott to a Preb. in York Cath, 
Rev. W. Hicks, Sturmer R. Essex. 


Rev. R. F. Jones, Compton V. co. Berks. 
Rev. R. Newcombe, Clocaenog R. co. Den- 


bigh. 
Rev. G. C, Rashleigh, Andover V. Hants. 


Rev. Ld. W. Russell, Eastmenetead Che- 
neys R. co. Bucks. 

Rev. E. R. Theed, Fletton R. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. M. C, Tompson, Woodstone R. Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

Rev. V. K. Child, Chapl. to the Earl of 
Buchan. 


nites 
BIRTHS. 


Dec. 3. In New Kent-road, the wife of 
A.J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. a dau. 23. At 
Alpha Lodge, the wife of Major-Gen. Ash- 
worth, a son. 23. At Heydon Hall, 
Norf. the wife of W. Lytton Bulwer, esq. a 
sou 27. At Densworth Cottage, near 
Chichester, the wife of Capt. Tomkinson, 
R.N. a son. 29. In St. James’s-place, 
the wife of Archd. King, a son. 30. In 
Portland-place, the wife of Abel Smith, 
esq. M.P, a son. 

















Lately. At Maidstone, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Tod, a son. At Hoddesdon, Herts, 
the wife of Capt. Hughes, a son, At 
Hampstead, the wife of Capt. Macdonald, 
16th reg. a dau. At Eslington-house, 
the Hon. Mrs. Liddell, a dau. In Gower- 
street, the wife of Capt. H. B. Henderson, 
Bengal army, a dau. In eran 
square, the wife of W. Ward, esq. M:P. 
@ son, 

















—_o— 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 8. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. 
J. B. Coulson, esq. Capt. Gren. Guards, to 
Juliana Eliz. only child of the late Rev. 
Edw. Dawkins, of Portman-square. At 
Lyme Regis, John Passmore, esq. Wells- 
road, Bath, to Eliz. eldest dau. of J. Ed- 
wards, esq. banker. At St. Mary-le- 
bone, Jas. Greenwood, esq. of Golden-sq. 
surgeon, to Ann Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the dowager Lady Synge, of Manchester-st. 
——10. At All Souls, Mary-le-bone, F. S. 
Larpent, esq. of Putney, to Charlotte Ro- 
samond, third dau. of late Geo. Arnold Ar- 
nold, esq. of Halstead-place, Kent. 14. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sy, Capt. Wm. 
Locke, son of Wm. Locke, esq. (late of 
Norbury Park), to Selina, fifth dau. of 
Adm. and Lady Eliz. Tollemache. 15. 
At Tillington, Sussex, the Rev. S. Till- 
brook, Rector of Freckenham, to Frances, 
fourth dau. of the late John Ayling, esq.— 
At Hampton, John Kingston, esq. of Queen- 
Anne-st. to Louisa-Henrietta, second dau. 
of late Sir C. Edmonstone, Bart. and grand- 
dau. of Beaumont Lord Hotham. At 
Dunham, Norfolk, Tho. Farquhar Chilver, 
esq. of Saville-row, to Lucy-Eliza, second 
dau. of Dr. Clarke, of Dunham Lodge. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. Cuth- 
bert, 2d Life Guards, to the Hon. Jane 
Graves. At Prestwich, Wim. Ewart, esq. 
M.P. to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Geo. Augustus Lee, esq. of Singleton, near 
Manchester. At Kingston, the Rev. F. 
Merewether, to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. J, Wall, Vicar of Kington, and 
Preb. of Hereford. At Milbrook, near 
Southampton, Andrew Crawford, M.D. of 
Winchester, to Emma, youngest dau. of the 
late A. F. Nunez, esq. of Basing Park, 
































Hants. 24. At Cranford, James Maxse, 
esq. to the Lady Caroline Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, second dau. of the late Earl of 
Berkeley. At Radbourn, Derbyshire, 
Henry Dixon, esq. of Gledhow, Yorkshire, 
to Emma Matilda, second dau. of. the Rev. 
Edw. Sachaverel Wilmot, M.A. late Rector 
of Langley, and niece of Sir Robert Wilmot, 
of Cheddesden. 2s. At St. John’s,- 
Hackney, the Rev. Rich. Harvey, Rector 
of Hornsey, Middlesex, to Eliz. second dau. 
of Thomson Hankey, esq. of Dalston, 
29. At Luton, Bedfordshire, the Rev. Tho. 
Sikes, of Luton, to Helen, eldest dau. of 
the late Wm. Burr, esq. At Cheshunt, 
R. D. G. Jones, esq. to Eliz. second dau. of 
the late Rev. Philip Godfrey, Rector of 
Ayot St. Lawrence. 31. At Bathwick, 
the Rev. J. B. Atkinson, of West Cowes, to 
Charlotte, third dau. of S. Dowell, esq. of 
Great Pulteney-street, Bath. At Troy, 
Monm. the Hon. P. H. Abbott, brother to 
Lord Colchester, to Frances-Cecil, dau. of 
late Dr. Talbot, Dean of Salisbury, and 
niece to the Duke of Beaufort. Charles 
Teissier Master, esq. of Saffron Walden, to 
Eliza-Browne, only child of Wm. Truston, 
esq. of Havering. At Camberwell, John 
Nix, esq. of Sydenham, to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of C, E. Hennings, esq. of Dulwich. 
Lately. At Cheshunt, the Rev. John 
Christian Reichardt, to Louisa Maria, eld- 
est dau. of the late Joseph Goodhart. 
At Cockermouth, Capt. W. C. Illingworth, 
2d Bombay Light Cavalry, to Helen, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. E. Fawcett. At Pa- 
ris, Miss Frances Ellinor Allen, niece of 
Lady Mahon, of Hull, Yorkshire, to Mons. 
De Thiery, son of the Baron de Thiery, 
Chateau de Thiery, at Bondy, near Paris. 
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Vick&-ADMIRAL BALLARD. 

Oct... At Exmouth, Samuel James 
Ballard, Esq. Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 
of Park-street, Bath, and Coates Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

This officer’s grandfather, a Dutch 
merchant, settled at Portsmouth, and 
married a grand-daughter of the Rev. 
Francis Chandler, a bold, awakening, 
and popular preacher, and a man of 
great piety and learning, who lost a con- 
siderable property in houses by the 
Great Fire in 1666, His father, Samuel, 
went to sea at a very early age with 
Admiral Holmes, but afterwards became 
a merchant at Portsmouth, and married 
a Miss Flint, of Epsom in Surrey, to 
which county he retired from business 
in 1784. 

Mr. S. J. Ballard entered the naval 
service on board the Valiant, of 74 guns, 
commanded by the Hon. John Leveson 
Gower, Dee. 1, 1776, and in that ship 
was present at the capture of the Li- 
corne and Pallas, French frigates, by the 
fleet under Adm. Keppel; and in the 
action with M. d’Orvilliers, off Brest, 
July 27, 1778, on which occasion the 
Valiant had 6 men killed and 26 wound- 
ed. In Oct. 1779, he was removed into 
the Shrewsbury, another third rate, 
commanded hy Capt. Mark Robinson, 
and soon after sailed, in company with 
the fleet under Sir G. B, Rodney, to the 
relief of Gibraltar. 

On the passage thither, the Shrews- 
bury assisted at the capture of a Spanish 
convoy, and the defeat of Don Juan de 
Langara, Jan. 8 and 16, 1780. Return- 
ing to England with the prizes in the 
ensuing month, she also contributed to 
the capture of a French 64, and several 
merchant ships, by the squadron under 
Rear-Adm. Digby. We next find her 
proceeding to the West Indies, where 
she bore a part in no less than five 
actions with the French fleet com- 
manded by Count de Grasse, viz. off 
Martinique, April 29, 1781; off the 
Chesapeake, Sept. 5, in the same year; 
and in Basseterre Road, Jan. 25, 26, 
and 27, 1782. In the two former she 
sustained a loss of 20 men slain, and 
66 wounded, 

Mr. Ballard was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant by Rear-Adm. Joshua 
Rowley, at Jamaica, Feb. 10, 1783; and 
from that period served successively in 
the Shrewsbury, Torbay, Astrea, Mo- 
narch, Alfred, and Queen, from which 
latter ship, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. 


Gardner, he was made a Commander for 
his gallant conduct in the battles be- 
tween Earl Howe and M., Villaret de 
Joyeuse, May 28 and 29, and June 1, 
1794. The Queen, on the latter day, 
had 36 men killed, and 67 (including 
her captain and 3 lieutenants) wounded. 

Our officer’s post commission bears 
date Aug. 1, 1795; previously to which 
he had acted as Captain in several line- 
of-battle ships, during the temporary 
absence of their proper commanders ; 
served as a volunteer in the Queen; 
regulated the qucta men on the coast 
of Sussex; and commanded the Megera 
fire-vessel, attached to Lord Bridport’s 
fleet. He subsequently acted for some 
time as Captain of the Thunderer 74; 
and on the 20th Feb. 1796, obtained the 
command of the Pearl frigate, in which 
he was employed during the ensuing two 
years in affording protection to the 
Quebec, Baltic, and Newfoundland 
trades, and in occasional cruises off 
Calais and Havre. 

In March 1798, the Pearl, in com- 
pany with the Sheerness, of 44 guns, 
bearing the broad yendant of Comm. 
James Cornwallis, sailed for the coast of 
Africa; from whence she was sent to 
Barbadoes, Captain Ballard - arrived 
there at the close of July, and from that 
period was principally employed as se- 
nior officer at the Saintes, watching 
two French frigates in Basseterre, and 
cruising to windward of Deseada, where 
he captured le Scevola, a privateer of ~ 
10 guns and 73 men; I’Independance, 
of 12 guns and 66 men; a row-boat, 
and a Dutch schooner ; and re-captured 
eight American vessels. He returned to 
England in June 1799, with the Venge- 
ance 74, anda large fleet of merchantmen. 

In October following, Capt. Ballard 
conveyed Gen. Fox from Portsmouth to 
Minorca; and during the ensuing two 
years, he was engaged in a great variety 
of service on the Mediterranean station, 
particularly in the Gulf of Lyons, and 
in the defence of Porto Ferrajo, in the 
island of Elba. He returned Dec. 3, 
1801, and paid off the Pearl on the 14th 
March, 1802, after commanding her for 
upwarils of six years, during which time 
he had taken, destroyed, and re-cap- 
tured about 80 vessels; among which, 
in addition to those already mentioned, 
were a Genoese polacre, of 14 guns; la 
Vertu, of 10 guns and 40 men; and an 
armed xebec. He also assisted at the 
capture of la Carerre, a French frigate 
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of 40 guns and 356 men; I'lncroyable, 
of 28 guns and 220 men; and a Ragusan 
brig bound to Algiers, with preseuts 
from Buonaparte to the Dey. 

From this period, notwithstanding his 
‘repeated applications for an active ship, 
Capt. Ballard could not obtain any other 
command than that of a district of Sea 
Fencibles, till Oct. 1809, when he was 
appuiuted to the Sceptre, of 74 guns, in 
which ship he soon after sailed for the 
Leeward islands; and immediately on 
his arrival off Martinique, with the 
Alfred 74, and Freija frigate, under bis 
orders, was sent by Sir Alex. Cochrane 
in pursuit of four French frigates, which 
had recently captured the Junon, a 
British frigate ; and two of them, each 
pierced fur 44 guns, were shortly after 
destroyed at Auce la Barque, together 
with the batteries and magazines under 
which they bad taken refuge. 

Towards the latter end of Jan. 1810, 
Captain Ballard escorted a Division of 
the Army destined for the attack of 
Guadaloupe, from St. Lucia to the 
Saintes, and from thence be proceeded 
with the squadron under his orders, and 
transports, cowards Trvis Rivieres. From 
that period until the surrender of the 
island, he commanded the detachment 
of seamen and marines attached to the 
second division of-the army; and bis 
active co-vperation was acknowledged 
with the best thanks of the Commander 
of the Forces, Lt.-Gen. Sir Geo. Beck- 
with, in general orders. 

Previously to his return to England, 
Capt. Ballard visited Antigua, Marti- 
nique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Dominica, St. Kitts, Tortola, 
and St. Thomas’s. He sailed from the 
Jatter island with the Lomeward-bound 
trade early in August, and arrived at 
Spithead Sept. 25, 1810. After docking 
and refitting the Steptre, he was placed 
under the orders of Lord Gambier, and 
by him occasionally entrusted with the 
command of a detached squadron em- 
ployed in watching the enemy’s ships in 
Brest Harbour and Basque Roads. 
Some time in 1812 he received official 
notice of bis being appointed to super- 
intend the payment of the ships at Spit- 
head; but, as he did not wish tuo be 
superseded at sea, while blockading an 
enemy, be remained in the Sceptre, on 
Chanuel service, till she was ordered tu 
return to port, in Jan, 1813, He be- 
came a Rear-Admiral June 4, 1814. 

Admiral Ballard married first, his 
cousin, Maria, ouly daughter of James 
Flint, of Feversham, Esq.; and by her 
had eight children, three of whom, a 
son and two daughters, are now living; 
‘secondly, Dec, 2, 1822, Catharine, daugh- 


Oxsituary.—Vice-Adm. Ballard.—E. Roche, Esq. 
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ter of the late, and sister to the present 
Sir Thomas Crawley Boevey, Bart. of 
Flaxley Abbey, co. Gloucester. 


Eucenius Rocue, Esq. 


Nov. 9. In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 
aged 43, Eugenius Roche, Esq. Editor 
of the Courier Newspaper. 

Mr. Roche was born in Dublin, but 
his family emigrated to France before tie 
was two years old, and be remained 
there until he attained bis eighteenth 
year. His father, who is still living, 
held a situation as professor of mudern 
languages under the French govern- 
ment, and took care that his children 
became proficients in tongues, particu- 
larly English and Italian. Mr. Euge- 
nius Roche, when he made bis way into 
England, in 1404, was aw accomplished 
scholar, baving composed various poems 
in Freneb (which may be called bis own 
language), in English,Italian, Latin, and 
Greek. He brought strong letters of 
recommendation to Messrs. Hoare, ef 
Fleet-street, by whom he was received 
in the kindest manner, particularly by 
the late Mr. Huare, in whose house he 
was a guest for nearly two years. 

Before Mr. Roche was twenty, he was 
the Editur of the Day Newspaper; in 
which capacity hesuffered twelve months’ 
imprisonment, for a passage alleged to 
be a libel on Government, although it 
was distinetly understood that such pa- 
ragraph had been inserted without bis 
knowledge. 

On bis liberation from confinement, 
Mr. Roche became the Editor of the 
National Register, a weekly paper; and 
subsequently of a Magazine, called Li- 
terary Recreations ; in which appeared 
some of the earliest productions of Lord 
Byron, Allan Cunningham, and Gaspey. 
Lord Byron’s verses, beginning~ with 
‘6 There is a mystic thread in life,’ 
were enclosed to the editor in a note, 
stating that, if they were deemed worthy 
of insertion, they were at’ bis service ; 
and, if inserted, his Lordship requested 
some copies of the Magazine might be 
sent to him. 

On the demise of his * Literary Re- 
creations,” Mr. Ruche took an active 
part in the Morning Post; and aftera 
lapse of twenty years, returned to the 
editorship of the Day, the title of which 
had been changed to the New Times, 
and has since been transformed into the 
Morning Journal. Before this latter 
change, however, Mr. Roche became a 
shareholder in the Courier,and Editor of 
that paper. 

The only productions of Mr. Roche, 
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that bear his name, are ‘* William Tell, 
a tragedy,’’ and * Invasion, a Play,”” 
both printed in 1208,.in the ** Dramatic 
Appellant,” a quarterly publication, the 
intention of which was to appeal to the 
public, in print, from the veto of thea- 
trical managers, but which expired with 
the third number. ‘“ William Tell” 
was in rehearsal at Drury Lane, when 
that theatre was destroyed by fire. Mr, 
Roche was also the author of the words 
to a set of French Melodies, arranged 
by Madlle. James. A selection of his 
Poems, including one of some length, 
entitled ‘* London in a Thousand Years,” 
is now preparing for publication, fur the 
benefit of his family. He was twice 
married, and has left a widow and se- 
veral children in very indifferent cir- 
cumstanccs, 

Mr. Roche was an industrious, though 
unostentatious labourer in the field of 
literature; and so shaped his course 
through the angry ocean of politics and 
contending opinions, as to command not 
merely the respect, but.the love, of all 
parties, without compromising bis inte- 
grity. His pen was directed by a since- 
rity of intention and kindliness of feeling 
rare with political writers; and his 
readiness to give assistance in literary 
matters, and the general amiability of 
his manners, had endeared him to his 
acquaintance, 





Mr. JoHN Mawe. 

Oct. 26. At his house in the Strand, 
after an illness of severe and protracted 
suffering, «ged 64, Mr. John Mawe, the 
well-known dealer in minerals, author 
of ** Travels in Brazil,’’ and various va- 
luable works; a member of the Geolo- 
gical Society, and of the Mineralogical 
Society of Jena; First Administrator 
and Mineralogist to his Majesty the 
King of Portugal, &ce. 

This enterprising man was a native of 
Derbyshire, and his first publication, in 
1802, was on “* The Mineralogy” of that 
county, It was accompanied by a de- 
scription of the most interesting mines 
in the north of England, in Scotland, 
and in Wales; and an Analysis of Mr. 
Williams’s work, intituled, ** The Mi- 
neral Kingdom.” It appears that Mr. 
Mawe had been for some years making 
the collections contained in this volume 
(of which a review will be found in vol. 
Ixxii, p. 535) ; but that the proximate 
cause of their being brought into shape 
was his having been employed to make 
surveys of the principal mines, and col- 
lect specimens, for the Royal Cabinet at 
Madrid. 

ln 1804, Mr. Mawe, having conceived 
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the idea of making a personal inspection 
of the vast mining operations in the 
south of the American continent, went 
out on a voyage of commercial experi- 
ment, to the Rio de Ja Plata, in which 
he endured unusual hardships. Afrer 
narrowly escaping death from the yel- 
low fever at Cadiz, and shipwreck on 
the Coast of America, he at length 
landed at Moute Video (instead of bis 
intended port of Buenos Ayres), only to 
encounter imprisonment and seizure of 
his cargo. Nor had he leng obtained 
partial freedom, before he inadvertently 
incurred further persecution, by rashly 
taking down from a wall, a tattered go- 
vernment notice, in order to read it 
more at leisure. ‘This brought on an- 
other confinement of six weeks, anda 
fine of 300 dollars. 

The arrival of General Beresford’s ex- 
pedition caused Mr. Mawe’s banish- 
ment into the interior; he afterwards 
accompanied General Whitelocke’s army 
to Buenos Ayres; and after more than 
two years arrived at Rio de Janeiro. He 
there was, after a short time, successful 
in obtaining an audience from the Prince 
Regent, who not only gave him a fa- 
vourable reception, but promoted his 
views, and strengthened his means, by 
letters, an escort of soldiers, and other 
advantages. Whth this assistance, Mr. 
Mawe, the first Englishman 80 favoured, 
was enabled to collect a large stock of 
important information; and the result 
was published at London, in 1812, ina 
quarto volume, intituled, * Travels in 
the Interior of Brazil, particularly in 
the Gold and Diamond districts of that 
country, by authority of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal; including a voyage 
to the Rio de la Plata, and an Historical 
Sketch of the Revolution of Buenos 
Ayres.” These interesting Travels (which 
were reviewed at some length in our vol. 
Ixxxiii. i, pp.141—146) immediately took 
the rank of a standard work; they have 
gone through numerous editions iv Eng- 
land and the United States of America: 
and have been translated, not only at 
Brazil, but in France, Sweden, Germany, 
and Russia. 

In 1813 Mr. Mawe published, in @vo. 
** A Treatise on Diamonds and precious 
Stones, including their history, natural 
and commercial. To which is added, 
Some account of the best methods of 
cutting and polishing them,” (reviewed 
in vol. Ixxxiv. p. 671); in 1819, “* Fami- 
liar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology, 
explaining the easiest methods of dis- 
criminating minerals and the earthy <ub- 
stances, commonly called rocks, which 
compose the primitive, secondary, floetz, 
or flat, and alluvial formations. Tu 
which is added, a description of the La- 
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pidaries’ apparatus, &c.” a popular vo- 
Jume, which has ‘gone through several 
editions ; as did bis ** New Descriptive 
Catalogue of Minerals, with diagrams 
of their simple forms ; intended for the 
use of students in the classification of 
minerals, and the arrangement of col- 
lections,” of which the fourth edition, 
‘entirely re-written and considerably 
enlarged,” was printed in 1821. In 1825, 
** Woodarch’s Introduction to the study 
of Conchology ; describing the orders, 
genera, and species of shells, with obser- 
vations on the nature and properties of 
the animals, and direct:ons for collect- 
ing, preserving, and cleaning shells,” 
was republished in a ‘ Third Edition, 
with considerable additions and altera- 
tions, by J. Mawe.” 

Whilst, as aman of science, Mr. Mawe 
was distinguished by the variety and 
importance of his information, and the 
facility with which he developed the 
principles of bis favourite science, he 
was, as a husband and father, warmly 
affectionate ; asa friend, kind, sincere, 
and steadfast; and, in general inter- 
course, the cheerfulness of bis disposi- 
tion, the suavity of his manners, and 
the instructiveness of his conversation, 
won universal esteem and respect. 





Barry St. Lecer, Eso. 

Nov. 20. Aged 30, Francis Barry 
Boyle St. Leger, Esq. Barrister-at-law ; 
a gentleman who has recently distin- 
guished himself as an author. 

He was a first cousin of the present 
Viscount Doneraile, being the younger 
son of the first marriage of the Hon. Ri- 
chard St. Leger, with Anne, eldest 
daughter of Charles Blakeney, of Holy- 
well, co. Roscommon, Esq. He derived 
his name of Barry from his grandmother, 
the lady of the first Viscount, who was 
Mary, eldest daughter of Redmond 
Barry, of Ballyclogh, co, Cork, Esq. He 
had also an uncle of the same names, a 
barrister, and Member of the Irish Par- 
liament, who died in 1799. 

Mr. Barry St. Leger gave such early 
indications of a precocivus mind, that 
he became, even while a child, the favo- 
rite of the circle in which he lived. This 
circle consisted of nearly all the talents 
of the whig party in politics, who were 
the constant associates of the late Lord 
Guildford, at Wroxton ; and among 
whom was the father of Mr. Barry St. 
Leger. From this society, a strict inde- 
pendence of principle was imbibed ; 
while from Sheridan, John Kemble, and 
many others, who were eminent for their 
wit and genius, and who were occasion- 
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ally assembled at Wroxton, he derived 
that love of letters which afterwards 
formed one ‘of the prominent character- 
istics of his mind, and which furnished 
so much occupation for himself, and 
pleasure to his friends. 

He commenced his education at Rug- 
by, but entered so early into active life, 
that the world must be considered the 
school in which he completed it. At 
seventeen he went to India in the civil 
service of the Government. The habits 
of that country, however, not suiting 
his inclinations, he sacrificed to these 
feelings a highly lucrative situation, and 
adopted the laborious profession of the 
bar, to which he was called as a member 
of the Inner Temple in the year 1827. 

During the period of bis pursuing the 
necessary course of studies for his pro- 
fession, besides being the editor of the 
**Album,” and a contributor of many 
articles in several periodicals of the 
day, he produced * Gilbert Earle,” ‘Tne 
Blount Manuscripts,” and ‘ Tales of 
Passion,” ail of them successful, and the 
first eminently so. These works are 
characterized by intense feeling, a tho- 
rough insight into human nature, the 
developement of the passions of the 
mind, and a complete knowledge of the 
world; they are such works as could be 
produced only by a man of genius, and 
are as honorable evidences of the moral 
qualities of their author’s mind, as they 
are indications of his superior talent. 
Whether we look at his lighter produc- 
tions, in which he satirized a folly, or 
castigated an impertinence, or to the 
more serious compositions, in which be 
exposed a vice and its consequences, and 
inveighed against an injustice, he seems 
ever to have written with a view to the 
good of bis fellow-creatures. With his 
“Tales of Passion,” however, be had de- 
termined to have done with works of fic- 
tion, and to devote himself to less flow- 
ery, but more useful paths of literature, 
In pursuance of this resulution, at the 
period at which he was seized with the 
illness to which be at length fell avictim, 
he was actively engaged in an historical 
composition from the old chroniclers, 
and the History of the Moors in Spain, 
which he intended to offer to the Suciety 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
To both of these subjects he had devoted 
much time, reading, and attention ; and 
the non-cumpletion of them is an addi- 
tional source of regret to his friends. 

In literature, his works place Mr. 
Barry St. Leger in no mean rank among 
his contemporaries; and, though so 
lately called to the bar, and his mind 
much diverted from the study of his 
profession by his literary pursuits,he was 
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already giving evidence of such success 
in his circuit, as in time would most pro- 
bably have led to eminence iu that ar- 
duous pursuit. Idleness has been fre- 
quently said to be the accompaniment 
of genius ; such, however, was not the 
case with Mr. St. Leger; the facility 
with which he wrote never abated the 
attention he devoted to kis subject, and 
the active industry of his mind kept it 
completely and constantiy employed. 

He was aman of warm, but few, at- 
tachments, and was himse!f greatly be- 
loved in the circle in which he moved. 
As a social and intellectual companion 
in the common intercourse of society, 
and more particularly in that of his inti- 
mates, his qualifications were of the 
higher order, His powers of conversa- 
tion were exceedingly great; and a re- 
markably retentive, as well as discrimi- 
nating, memory, evabled him to ijlus- 
trate bis remarks in a manner that ren- 
dered his colloquial intercourse emi- 
nently pleasing. 





Rev. Geo. Gaskin, D.D. 
(Concluded from p. 282.) 

It is time that we speak of the vene- 
rable subject of this affectionate tribute 
as a preacher of God’s word. Though 
he had no attractions in matter or man- 
ner of a brilliant kind, he was far above 
the ordinary standard in solid qualifica- 
tions. His language was such as became 
a pulpit; the expressions cogent, clear, 
and wellsuited to the importance of 
divine truths; the words full of matter, 
and demonstrating that he had no other 
aim in them than to inform the minds 
of his bearers in the simplest way. He 
seemed to feel, in an eminent degree, 
the deep importance of his sacred charge, 
and the solemn responsibility attached 
to it. He spoke as an ambassador of 
Christ, with a voice at once of dignity 
and consolation, neither omitting the 
terrors of the law to the impenitent, nor 
the promises of the Guspel to the con- 
trite ; and called upon his bearers to 
embrace, with lively faith, the proffer of 
salvation. The strength of bis principles 
and warmth of his piety, gave a singular 
impressiveness tu his delivery, and bis 
action was quite appropriate to the pul- 
pit. A deep sense of our common un- 
fitness by nature for the happiness and 
glory laid up for the faithful, of the im- 
possibility of real proficiency in practical 
religion, except through the superna- 
tural aids of the Holy Spirit, and an 
actual perception of what “the seed of 
the engrafted word,’’ and the divinely- 
appointed means and ordinances, blessed 
by that Spirit in answer to prayer, had 
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*‘done for his soul,” (though the mode 
of such spiritual operations be consi- 
dered to be hidden from us,) led him to 
entreat the flock by the mercies of God, 
by the love of Christ, and by the pro- 
mised communications of the Spirit, to 
stem the tide of inward corruption and 
outward temptation, looking to God for 
all their strength, and to Christ as “ the 
Author and Finisher of their faith.’” He 
warned them especially against that 
pliant liberality of sentiment, which 
would sacrifice any one essential truth, 
as characterizing “the broad way that 
leadeth to destruction,” and taught with 
our homilies that “ discipline is oae of 
the three marks of a true Church,” and 
that the arrangements of God's provi- 
dence in his kingdom of grace, are as 
easily to be discovered by the faithful 
and diligent reader of his Word, as 
those which he has made in that of 
nature are manifested by his works. 

He did not put “the outward sign” 
on au equality with ‘the inward and 
spiritual grace,’’ or doubt that the latter 
may be given by other means, or without 
means. But he taught that the sacra- 
ments and ordinances of the church 
were divinely ordained, and that most 
mercifully and graciously; that it is 
any thing but the spirit which pleases 
him who ordained, to suppose these 
channels of salvation of less than essen- 
tial value,* “where they may be bad,’’ 
and that we ougbt equally to bless God 
that they are ordained, and that his own 
almighty hands are not tied to them, so 
that they should be of absolute necessity, 

He had the wisdom to look upon bim- 
self, and every human teacher, as the 
humble instrument of a greater and 
presiding wisdom, by whom the Word, 
the Sacraments, and the priesthood of 
salvation had been given to us. His 
mind cherished no one of the many non- 
essentials, and almost nonentities, of 
some modern theological speculatists, 
and still less so, if possible, was his 
heart guided by them. 

He thought Calvinism calculated to 
make man immoral! on principle, to 
keep him, in reliance on sensible assu- 
rance, from that *‘ broken spirit” which, 
we know on inspired authority, is the 
sacrijice of God,” and tu bring, in accu- 
mulation upon his natural and cherished 
corruptions, one from our arch-enemy’s 
own forge, a presumptuous and wicked 
forgetfulness of the past, and a claim of 
present and future happiness, founded 
on decrees which would make tbat God, 
whose name is dove, an arbitrary tyrant, 
the friend of sin, and violater of his own 
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revealed word, wherein the hopes of 
heaven are confined to the penitent, 
the forsaker of sin, the believing, and 
the obedient. He ever taught that more 
danger existed on the side of presump- 
tion than on that of distrustfulness and 
sorrow. And such was the character of 
his own state of mind, when the suspen- 
sion of active duties manifested what he 
was in himself, and how he stood tu- 
wards God. Expecting his future destiny 
to be according to his faith and its 
fruits, and not according to any rap- 
tures (tuo often mistaken for that ‘ un- 
speakable joy” which steadily accom- 
panies the love of Christ, and the spirit 
without which we are“ none of His’’), and 
preserved as he had been, under God, by 
a life of action, and intercourse with 
man, from a too high-wrought theory of 
mind, and brought to the test of prac- 
tice, he was too alive to his unfitness by 
nature and defectiveness of attainment, 
to be without “fear atid trembling.” 
But it is with these that we are com- 
manded tv ** work out our salvation.” 
The “ fearful” are certainly joined with 
the *¢ unbelieving,” but these are such 
as fear man, and distrust God. When 
Faith, Hope, and Charity occupy the 
throne in the heart, we need not appre- 
hend that repentant sorrow shall doom 
us to the fate of the “fearful.” The 
venerable departed saint never ‘* walked 
in darkness,” in the Scripture sense, 
witbout fiuding this soon dispelled by 
the “light of life.” And that which 
made the smiles of faith triumph over 
the tears of repentance was his immova- 
ble conviction that de had a Father in 
heaven, “ whose nature and property is 
ever to have mercy and to forgive,” and 
a merciful Intercessor at his right band, 
who was incarnate, suffered, and ruse 
again, *‘for us men aid for our salva- 
tion.’ Neither would he have taken 
upon himself at any time to withhold the 
sacrament of life trom an expiring re- 
pentant sinner, because that sinner 
might not be able to satisfy Ats views on 
the subject of conversion (though he 
ever beld this, in its right sense and as 
respects the heart, to. be a revealed 
condition of the ** blotting out of sin,’’*) 
rather believing with the Church that 
streams of meicy might flow at the 
eleventh hour, or even at tbe last mo- 
ment, to wash away the sins of the peni- 
tent, bewailing them and louking to that 
crucified Saviour, “ who carried them in 
his own body—on the tree,” to take out 
their sting (as the Israelite did to the 
serpent lifted up in the wilderness), aud 
to give bim privileges which no man 
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ean deserve, and he had most imper- 
fectly appreciated. The Arian, Unita- 
rian, and Socinian, he considered as 
having given up the very substance of 
that Christian treasure, the smallest 
portion of which be never would have 
yielded to any adversary. Like the 
Church of which he was a true son, he 
prayed for such persons, leaving it to 
the Romish Church to anathematize 
them; and cherished that which he be- 
lieved to be essential to salvation, in 
** unity of spirit” with all believers, and 
in “the bond of peace” with all 
mankind. 

Thus this faithful “steward of the 
mysteries of God” adorned the station 
of a Christian pastor at home. But his 
official station led him to intercourse of 
a very general kind with otber and dis- 
tant portions of Christendom, and his 
comprehensive spirit of charity did with 
all his might whatever his hand found 
to do. We have seen that the Charch 
in Scotland, struggling with want and 
persecution, was equally the object of 
his zeal and affection with that in this 
happy land, with ber pillared and golden 
front of prescriptive honours and ancient 
legal establishments. We shall now find 
him, in the very close of life, co-ope- 
rating with younger men in the good 
work of supporting the Church in West- 
ern America. In the year 1823, the de- 
voted and primitive Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Ohio, sought 
in this country the means of establish- 
ing a seminary of education, especially 
for the ministry, by which the sons of 
the suil should be qualified for the sa- 
cred office, and the infant Church be 
sustained. 

This appeal to British benevolence was 
not made in vain, and its triumphant 
success cannot be separated from the 
influence of a man whom every sound 
member of the Church knew to be 
incapable of aiding and recommending 
any institution which was not the 
church, the whole church, and nothing 
but the cbhureb. ‘* Dum spiritus hos 
reget artus,” I shall remember the de- 
light, almost bordering upon extacy, 
which gilded his countenance when 1 
read to him the account of, perhaps, the 
Jirst ordination, since the priaitive 
times, conducted in the woods. The 
following interesting copy of the Letters 
of Deacon’s Orders, will inform the 
reader upon this subject as much as will 
comport with the brevity imposed ou 
me. 


Letters of Deacon's Orders. 


© By the tenor of these presents be it 
known uute all men, chat we, Philander 
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Chase, D.D. by Divine permission Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the State of Ohio, solemnly administer- 
ing holy orders under the protection of 
Almighty God, beneath the spreading 
trees of. Marriott Park, in view of Ken- 
yon College, on the bank of Vernon 
river, near Gambier, Knox County, 
North America, on Sunday the 10th 
day of June, in the year of our Lord 
1827, did admit into the holy order of 
Deacons, our well-beloved in Cbrist, 
George Montgomery West, of whose vir- 
tuous and pious life and conversation, 
and competent learning and knowledge 
in the Holy Scriptures, we were well- 
assured ; and him we did then and 
there rightly and canonically ordain a 
Deacon, he having first in our presence 
made the subscription required by the 
general ecclesiastical constitution; in 
witness whereof,”’ &c. 

A finer subject than this 1 cannot 
conceive for the annual Seatonian prize 
at Cambridge, and I shall be proud in- 
deed to hear that this suggestion falling 
into the hands of any of Dr. Gaskin’s 
friends there, should be taken into con- 
sideration by those who fix the subjects 
of the poem. The reader may perhaps 
call to mind our Saviour’s introduction 
at his Disciples to the duties of the 
Christian ministry, when bis pulpit was 
a mountain, the whole world his temple, 
and the canopy vf beaven its ceiling, 
well-suited to the less symbolic instruc- 
tions afterwards given—* Go ye unto all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” by him who tasted 
death for every man,” and whose “ ever- 
lasting Gospel was to be preached to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
and people.”” That Gospel in its purity 
will now be taught to our own country- 
men, the new settlers, in the extensive 
wilds of Western America, the Oneida, 
the Senecea, the Loretta, and other 
tribes of Indians, instead of all the adul- 
terations of fanaticism, or a system that 
was hastening, till this institution was 
founded, to supersede it by vague and 
traditionary doctrines, instead of leading 
its votaries to the great elementary 
principles of Christianity. Could their 
own Sion, with all her “ towers’’ of 
divine origin and legal establishment, 
her army of martyrs, and of present 
devoted soldiers of the great ‘* Captain 
of Salvation,” have hoped for the conti- 
nuance of that protection, without which 
“€the watebman waketh but in vain,” 
if such a cause as Bishop Chase’s had 
not borne down prejuilice, and received 
effectual support from this, the mother 
church and country? 
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But fondly as I should dwell on many 
other instances of the pure and Chris- 
tianlike benevolence aud extensive la- 
bours of my departed friend, and call on 
all who knew him to ‘‘ Go and do like- 
wise,” I must now draw this short me- 
moir to its close, with some notice of 
him in his more private relations, and 
iu the retirement of his latter years. 

it is worthy of remark, that he always 
thought three states of existence ap- 
pointed for us:—the mortal state of 
body and soul on earth, the intermediate 
state of the soul in paradise, and the 
eternal and heavenly existence, when the 
body shall be raised from the sleep of 
death, and re-united to the soul, and 
“we shall be for ever with the Lord.” 
He thought it half infidelity to look for 
no blissful or miserable life of the spirit 
between the death of the body and the 
resurrection, when Christ shall come to 
judgment. 

On the 30th of July, Mr. Parker, son- 
in-law to Dr. Gaskin, thus announced 
his death to me. ‘* He was tranquil and 
even cheerful the whole of Sunday, and 
felt no other regret than what arose 
from a sense of his inability to join in 
the public worship of Almighty God. 
He retired at his usual hour to rest, ap- 
parently in very tolerable health, but 
between eleven and twelve vo’clock bad 
an epileptic fit, which was followed by 
several others in rapid succession. The 
little remnant of his constitutional 
strength gave way under these repeated 
attacks, and about five in the morning 
he entered, as I humbly trust, into the 
joy of bis divine Master.” Thus lived, 
and thus died, this ‘‘ faithful servant.”” 
His “* meetness for the inheritance of 
the Saints,” and the rest and praise of 
the eternal Sabbath, is evidenced not 
slightly by his earnestness to the last to 
partake of the worship of God in the 
Assembly of the Saints on earth. His 
own example was a caution tu all who 
knew him to speak of the eternal pros- 
pects of frail man with humility. But 
if the “ sure and certain hope’? may be 
warranted in any case, it is in that of 
one who in the humble walk of Christian 
faith, in the continual exercise of Chris- 
tian hope, and in the diligent services of 
Christian charity, sought his own and bis 
neighbour’s happiness, aud waited pa- 
tiently for promised blessings on earth, 
in paradise, and in heaven. G.W.M. 


-——o— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Rev. Mason Alcwck, for many years 
Vicar of Durrus Kilcrohane, co. Cork, His 
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son, who has besn for several years Curate, 
has been preferred to the benefice by the 
Bishop of Cork and Ross. 

Rev. J. B. Aulert, domestic chaplain to 
Lord Petre. 

At Portsmouth, aged 62, the Rev. Joseph 
Bonner Cheston, Rector of Lassington, 
Glouc, and Vicar of Whitelady Aston, co. 
Somerset. He was formerly Fellow of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1788, being the 7th Wrangler 
of that year, M.A. 1791; was presented to 
Lassington in 1802, by Sir Wm. Guise, Bart, 
and to his other living in 1828, by B. John- 
son, Esq. the trustee for R. Berkeley, Esq. 
a Roman Catholic. 

At Shrimpling Hall, Suffolk, aged 57, the 
Rev. Thomas Fenton, Rector of Beighton, 
Suffolk. He was of Pemb. coll. Camb. B.A. 
1797, and was presented to his living by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, in 1813." 

The Rev. John Foley, late Curate of 
Strodbalby, co. Waterford. 

Rev. John Glasse, Vicar of Pencombe, 
Herefordshire, to which he was instituted in 
1780. 

Aged 66, the Rev. John Going, Rector 
of Moyaliffe, co. Tipperary ; shot by assas- 
sins when in his gig on his way home from 
the town of Thurles. He was brother to 
Rich, Going, esq. chief police magistrate of 
the county of Limerick, also murdered in 
1821 (see our vol. xct. ii. 463). 

At Blackheath, aged 80, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Greenlaw, D.C.L. He was of St. 
Alban Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1801, and 
B.D,.C.L. 1804. 

The Rev. Richard Grier, D.D. Vicar of 
Templebodane, co. Cork. He published in 
4to, 1812, an ‘Answer to Ward’s Errata 
of the Protestant Bible,”’ being at that time 
Master of Middleton School. 

The Rev. John Jenkins, Vicar of Kerry, 
co. Montg. Prebendary of York and St. 
David’s, a gentleman of considerable li- 
terary acquirements, particularly in ancient 
British lore. He was presented to Kerry in 
1807, by Dr. Burgess, then Bishop of St. 
David’s, and to the Prebend of Osbaldwick 
in the church of York, by Archbp. Vernon, 
in 1828. 

Aged 80, the Rev. William Jewell, Rec- 
tor of Burgh and Hackford, Norfolk. He 
was of Caius coll. Camb. B.A. 1771, M.A. 
1774; and was presented to both his livings 
by George Hunt Holley, Esq. to Burgh in 
1778, and to Hackford in 1801. 

The Rev. John Tossell Johnson, Rector of 
Ashreigny, and Wembworthy, Devon. He 
was of King’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1777; and 
was instituted to both his livings on his own 
petition, to the latter in 1775, and the for- 
mer in 1784. Since his death the Rev. 
George Johnson, M.A. has been instituted 
to Ashreigny. 

The Rev. Charles Nealds, late of Wickle- 
wood, Suff. He was of Magd, coll. Camb. 
B.A, 1811. 


Osituary.—Clergy deceased. 
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At Clontarf, co. Dublin, the Rev. Richard 
Cave Parker, second son of John P. esq. 

The Rev. Owen Reynolds, Rector of 
Aber, Carnarvonshire, and Clocaenog, co. 
Denbigh. He was of Jesus coll. Camb. 
A.M. per saltum, 1819, and was presented 
to both his livings in that year, to the 
former by the late Lord Viscount Bulkeley, 
and to the latter by the Bishop of Bangor. 

The Rev. John Roberts, Vicar of Dymeir- 
chion, co. Flint, to which living he was 
— in 1807, by Dr. Cleaver, then 

ishop of St. Asaph. Mr. Roberts was the 
author of the English essay at the Carmar- 
then Eisteddfod, Sept. 1823, on ‘ The 
Reasons for rejecting the Welsh Ortho- 
graphy, that is proposed and attempted to 
be introduced with a view of superseding 
the system that has been established since 
the publication of Dr. Davies’s Grammar 
and Dictionary, and Bishop Parry’s edition 
of the Welsh Bible, and that of 1630.” 

Rev. William Romney, Rector of Swin- 
don, Glouc. He was of Line. coll. Oxford, 
M.A. 1787, and was instituted to Swindon 
on his own petition in 1807. 

Aged 84, the Rev. John Roope, of Adam- 
street, Adelphi. He was a distinguished 
scholar, and the intimate friend of Porson, 
Parr, and many of the other great luminaries 
of the literary world. He retained to the 
last his mental faculties, and the kind and 
courteous manners which had justly endeared 
him to his friends. 

Rev. W. Row, Chaplain of the Shannon 

frigate. 
At Bath, the Rev. Richard Shuttleworth, 
brother to the Warden of New College, 
Oxford. He was of Eman. coll. Cambridge, 
B.D. 1822. 

The Rev. Jeremiah Trist, Vicar of Ve- 
ryan, Cornwall, He was of Wadham coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1786, and was presented to his 
living in 1782, by the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter. He published in 4to, 1812, 
‘*¢ A Sermon preached at St. Mary’s Church, 
Truro, at the visitation of the Bishop of 

eter.” 

The Rev. P. Veel, Curate of Boxwell and 
Leighterton, Glouc. 

At the glebe-house, the Rev. Robert 
Vicars, Rector of Coalbanagher, Queen’s co. 

The Rev. John Warlurton, Rector of 
Valentia, co. Kerry, and Precentor of Limer- 
ick. He was-a relative of the late Bishop of 
Cloyne (of whom a memoir was given in our 
vol, xCvI. ii. 370), and was collated to his 
benefices by Dr. Warburton when Bishop 
of Limerick. 

At Conisborough, near Doncaster, aged 
86, the Rev. Henry Watkins, for 59 years 
resident Vicar of that parish, Vicar of Barn- 
borough, and senior Prebendary both of 
York and Southwell. He was of Christ’s 
coll, Camb. B.A. 1764, being the 4th 
Wrangler of that year; M.A. 1767. He was 
collated to Conisborough by Archbishop 
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Drummond in 1770, to the prebend of 
Givendale, in the church of York, in 1772, 
and to that of Beckingham in the church 
of Southwell, in 1774, both by the same 
patron ; and was presented to Barnborough 
in 1814, by the Chapter of Southwell. A 
fer eis Vicar of Conisborough, Henry 

axton, held the benefice for fifty years, 
from 1615 to 1665, and is described 
in his epitaph as ‘* inclyti nominis prop- 
ter pietatem, doctrinam, temperantiam, 
et curam paternam ;” the historian of 
the Deanery of Doncaster, in closing the 
list of the Vicars of Conisborough with 
the name of Mr. Watkins, after men- 
tioning his collation in 1770, remarks that 
he was ‘‘still the Vicar, having outnum- 
bered the years of the long incumbency of 
his predecessor, Henry Saxton, and not 
fallen short of him in the graces and virtues 
which best adorn the ministerial character.” 
Mr. Watkins has left a son of his own name, 
also of Christ’s coll.; and who is Vicar of 
Beckingham, Notts, through his father’s 
patronage as Prebendary. 

The Rev. Robert Watson, Rector of Bar- 
lavington, Egdean, and Hardham, Sussex. 
He was of Queen’s coll. Oxf. M.A. 1786; 
and was presented to the first of these 
churches by the Earl of Egremont in 1788, 
to Hardham in the same year, by Sir C. F. 
Goring, and to Egdean in 1798, by the Earl. 

At Harnage, Salop, in his 60th year, the 
Rev. John Wilde, Rector of the third por- 
tion of Pontesbury. He was of St. John's 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1791, and was presented 
to Pontesbury in 1814, by W. E. Owen, Esq. 

At Falkirk manse, aged 76, the Rev. 
James Wilson, D.D. Minister of that parish. 
He was author of ** A Defence of Public or 
Social Worship, 1792,”’ 8vo. ** The His- 
tory of Egypt from the earliest account of 
that country to the expulsion ofthe French, 
1805,” three volumes 8vo. 

The Rev. George F. Wise, Vicar of 
Churstow cum Kingsbridge, Devon, to 
which benefice he was presented by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon in 1810. 

June 20. Atthe Mauritius, on his return 
to England, after a long and painful illness, 
the Rev. Thomas Truelody Thomason, senior 
Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company. 
He was a student of Magdalen coll. Camb. 
where he was Norrisian Prizeman in 1795, 
and took the degree of B.A. in 1796, being 
the fifth Wrangler of that year. He was 
thence elected Fellow of Queen’s coll. where 
he proceeded M.A. 1799, and was Tutor. 
He was also for a time Curate of Trinity 
church, Cheltenham. 

Oct. 10. The Rev. Robert Hankinson 
Roughsedge, Incumbent of the second Rec- 
tory of St. Peter, Liverpool. He was of 
Braz. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1771; and was pre- 
sented to his living by the Corporation in 
1796. 


Oct. 19. At Mughall, the Rev. Samuel 
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Renshaw, Senior Rector of Liverpool. He 
was of Braz. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1775; and was 
presented to St. Peter's, Liverpool, by the 
Corporation, in 1794. 

Nov. 5. Found dead in his bed, at the 
house of his friend the Rev. Richard Philips, 
Montacute, near Yeovil, aged 28, the Rev. 
John Raynor, Vicar of Tamerton Foliott, 
Devonshire. He was the only son of Capt. 
Raynor, R.N. lost with his ship and crew, 
it is supposed, in the Channel, only six 
weeks after his marriage; his widow still 
survives. The son was Chaplain to William 
Langmead, Esq. when Sheriff of Devon; 
and was very recently presented to his living 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

Nov. 23. At Headley rectory, aged 44, 
the Rev. John Parson, Curate of that place, 
and Rector of St. Peter’s, West Lynn. He 
was of Braz. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1811, and was 
presented to West Lynn in the same year. 

Dec. 6. At Ropley, Hants, the Rev. 
Thomas Earle Pipon, late Curate of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Wells. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1823, M.A. 182-. 

Dec. 8. The Rev. Walter Birch, Rector 
of Stanway, Essex, and Vicar of Stanton 
Bernard, Wilts. He was formerly Fellow of 
Magd. coll. Oxf, where he proceeded M.A. 
1798, B.D. 1805; was presented to the 
latter living in 1812, by the late Earl of 
Pembroke, and to the former in 1817, by 
his college. He published ‘¢ A Sermon 
preached at the parish church of Trowbridge, 
Oct. 25, 1809.” 

Dec. 21. At his residence, Beverley, 
aged 90, the Rev. Major Dawson, Rector 
of Rand, Linc. and for upwards of sixty 
years Vicar of Farlington and Marton, 
near York. He was formerly Fellow of 
Jesus coll. Camb. where he proceeded 
B.A. 1765, being the 5th Junior Gorise of 
that year, and second Member's Prizeman 
in 1766, M.A. 1768. He was presented to 
his Yorkshire churches in 1768, by the 
Hon. Dr. Drummond, then Abp. of York, 
and to Rand in 1780, by H. Hudson, Esq. 

Dec. 30. At Ashford, Kent, the Rev. 
Charles Stoddart, Rector of Shadoxhurst 
and Vicar of North Shoebery, Essex. He 
was of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1794, M.A. 
1797; and was presented to both his livings 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon ; to the former in 
1801, and the latter in 1806. 

Dec. 31. At Abbot’s Grange, near 
Chester, the Rev. William Molineux, M.A. 
Minor Canon of Chester, and Vicar of Sher- 
burn and Kirk Fenton, Yurkshire. He was 
presented to both those churches in 1796, 
by the Prebendary of Fenton in the cathedral 
of York, and was appointed a Minor Canon 
of Chester in 1807. 

The Rev. Wilitam Rhodes, Vicar of Tad- 
caster. He was.of Wore. coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1784, B.D. of St. John’s coll. Camb. 1796, 
and was presented to Tadcaster in 1811, by 
the Earl of Egremont. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts VICINITY. 


July 21. In Conduit-st. Lucy, wife of 
Edmond Wodehouse, esq. M. P. for Nor- 
folk. She was the third daughter of the 
Rev. Philip Wodehouse, her husband’s 
uncle, by Apollonia, dau. and co-heir of 
John Nourse, esq. She was married June 
26, 1809, and has left a family of fourteen 
children. 

Sept... Mr. Lewis, comedian, of the 
Coburg Theatre, founder of the Minor 
Theatrical Fund, for the relief of decayed 
actors. 

Aged 63, Sir William Mansel, eighth 
Bsronet of Muddlescombe, co. Carmarthen. 
He is ded by his gr » @ minor, 
son of the late Rev. Wm.-John Mansel, 
who died in 1823. 

W. Forman, esq. a partner with the (late) 
Lord Mayor, under the firm of Thompson, 
Forman, and Son, at Draper’s Hall. 

Oct... In Manchester-sq. Brownlow 
North, esq. Registrar of the Diocese of 
Winchester ; only surviving brother of the 
Earl of Guilford, and second son of the late 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Nov. 17. Maria, widow of Wm. Framp- 
ton, esq. of Leadenhall-st. 

Nov. 18. At Clapham, aged 57, Capt. 
Wn. Adamscn, E.1.C. 

Aged 80, Wm. Buer, esq. of Chandos-st. 

The Rev, Tho. Powell, of nem 46 
re pastor of the Baptist Church at 

itchell-st. 

Nov. 20. In Bishopsgate-st. in his 80th 
year, Thomas Greenaway, esq. Deputy of 
the ward of Bishopsgate, and senior De- 
puty of the city. He ‘had filled that office 
for thirty-two years, and had been for 
forty-seven a member of the corporation. 
He had also for twenty-four years been Chair- 
man of the Commissioners of Sewers, &c. 
‘The funeral of this highly esteemed citizen 
at St. Helen’s, was attended by Mr. Ward, 
M. P. for London, and several of the mu- 
nicipal body, by a numerous concourse of 
the parishioners, and by the local charity 
school, of which he was long the active 
patron and Treasurer. 

Nov. 21. In Manchester-sq. aged 22, 
Anne, the wife of John Billingsley Parry, 
esq. of the Chancery Bar. She was the 
third daughter of John Fane, esq. M. P. for 
Oxfordshire, by Eliz. dau. of Wm.-Lowndes 
Stone, esq. and was marr. Sept. 23, 1824. 

Nov. 28. In Ironmonger-lane, aged 73, 
Eliz. relict of Arthur C. Allen, esq. 

Lucy, sister of late Rev. Peter Lathbury, 
Rector of Livermere, Suff, 

At the house of W. N. Peach, esq. M. P. 
Saville-row, the widow of John Tho. Atkyus, 
esq. of Huntercombe House, Bucks. 

At her son’s, in Upper Bedford-pl. aged 
81, the widew of Rob. Morgan, esq. 
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In Chelsea-hospital, John E. Leeds, esq. 
late Deputy-surgeon. 

Nov. 24. In the Hackney-road, aged 77, 
George Weir, Esq. 

Nov. 25. At Lavender-hill, Elias Ar- 
naud, esq. 

Nov. 27. In Whitehall-place, Frances- 
Mary Perritt, youngest dau. of Sir Alex. 
Croke. 

Aged 3, Edward-Francis, son of Richard 
Bentley, esq. of New Burlington-st.; also, 
Dec. 30, aged 6, Richard his eldest son. 

Nov. 28. At Pentonville, aged 66, W. 
Marshall, esq. 

Nov, 29. At Clapham, aged 85, Jane, 
relict of John Dalley, esq. late Surveyor- 
general of his Majesty’s Customs. 

Nov. 80. In Lamb’s Conduit-st. in his 
82d year, Henry Hall, esq. Senior Fellow of 
St. John’s-coll. Oxford, and a Bencher of 
the Inner Temple. He proceeded B.C. L. 
1778; D.C. L. 1777. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 85, the widow of 
Edw. Vaux, esq. of Austin-friars. 

Lately. At Holloway, aged 80, Mary, 
widow of Lt.-Col. Brunt, of the 83d Reg. 

Aged 60, David Slow, M.D. late Surgeon 
of the Oxford Blues; a much respected 
native of Huntingdon. 

At Kennington, aged 23, Mary-Ann, wife 
of Garrett Dillon, esq. 

Dec. 1. In Bruton-st. aged 70, the Lady 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl. 

In Norton-st. aged 68, Margaret, widow 
of Tho. Bingley, Esq. of Winkfield Park, 

arks. 

Dec. 2. In Norfolk-st. aged 87, Isaac 
Delamare, esq. late of Cheshunt. 

Dec. 4. Alex. Burdon, esq. of Norfolk-st. 
and formerly of Mansfield. 

Dec. 5. In Charles-sq. Hoxton, aged 77, 
John-James Catherwood, esq. late Receiver- 
general of Corn Returns and Accountant-gen. 
of Excise. 

dec. 6. In Clerkenwell workhouse, where 
he had been removed the night previous, 
having been found on the steps of a door in 
a dying state, Mr. Saxton, a news-vender, 
of Evangelist-court, Ludgate-hill. He was 
a man of the most niggardly habits, and his 
illness is believed to have been produced by 
the want of the common necessaries of life. 
His room was covered with filth and dirt, as 
if it never had been cleaned. Several Bank 
of England notes were discovered in a box ; 
deeds and leases of houses were also found, 
together with a book containing a summary of 
his property in the Bank, Savings’ Bank, &c. 

Dec. 7. In the Strand, aged 73, Sarah, 
relict of Capt. Thos. Riches, formerly of 
Yarmouth. 

In Cavendish-sq. Edw. Holland, esq. of 
Benhall-park, Suffolk, and Bexington, Dorset, 

Dec. 8. Aged 61, Jane, wife of Mr. Chas. 
Rivington, of Waterloo-place. 

At Kennington, Lady Murray, widow of 
Sir R, Murray, Bart. 
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Dec. 10. At the house of the dowager 
Lady Knightley, in Seymour-st. Ca. Erskine, 
wife of D. Rowland, esq. of Frant, Sussex. 

At Hammersmith, aged 80, Mrs. Eliz. 
Colvill, only dau. of the eminent composer 
the late Wm. Boyce, esq. Mus. Doc. relict 
of Josiah-Lane Colvill, esq. Parliament-st. ; 
and alsu, many years previously, of Andrew 
Fenn, esq. of Jamaica, and Brook-green. 

Dec. 18. At York-terrace, Regent’s Park, 
aged 67, James Lawson, esq. 

Dec. 13. In a garret, in King-street, 
Soho, aged 64, Mr. Wm. Smith, an attor- 
ney, who was formerly in affluent circum- 
stances, having, when he retired from busi- 
ness, amassed considerable property. A few 
years ago he purchased a mill, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing starch on a new prin- 
ciple ; but by the speculation he lost up- 
wards of 40,000. Having failed in other 
peg he returned to London with a 
shattered fortune, and at the period of the 
joint-stock mania he lost 600/. hy one of 
the mining associations. He then became 
clerk to Mr. Harmer, in whose office he re- 
mained some time, and then commenced 
business on his own account, but being un- 
fortunate, he was compelled to take up his 
residence in a garret, where he died of 
apoplexy. 

Dec. 14. At Clapham, Surrey, aged 
92, the relict of George Medley, esq. of 
New Burlington-st., and Buxted Park, Sus- 
sex, M.P. for East Grinsted; dau. and 
heiress of Sir Timothy Waldo, of Hever, 
Kent. Her large property is inherited by 
the daughters of the Earl of Liverpool, in 
right of their late mother Julia-Evelyn- 
Medley, only dau. and heir of Sir George 
Shuckburgh Evelyn, Bart. by Julio-Anna- 
bella, only dau. and heir of James Evelyn, 
esq. and Annabella, sister of George Med- 
ley, esq. the husband of the old lady now 
deceased, who was married Nov. 8, 1762. 

Dec. 15. At Brompton, Major-Gen. Ed- 
ward Codd. He was appointed Ensign 60th 
foot, 1789; Lieutenant 1792; Captain 
1795; Major 1800. During the whole of 
that period he served with his regiment in 
North America and the West Indies, until 
June 1804, when he returned home on leave 
of absence. In October that year he was 
appointed Lieut.-Col. in his regiment. In 
1808 he served in Spain, and was engaged 
in the battle of Corunna. But he subse- 
quently again served in the West Indies, and 
in 1816 he received the thanks of the Houses 
of Assembly and Legislative Counsel at 
Barbadoes, for the suppression of an insur- 
rection of slaves. He was promoted to be 
brevet Colonel 1813, and Major-Gen. 1819; 
and had recently been appointed Superin- 
tendant at Honduras. 

Dec. 18. At Kensington, aged 92, John 
Maberly, esq. 

Dec. 19. At the house of her son, Tudor- 
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street, New Bridge-street, aged 55, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Lionel Oliver, esq. late of 
Stapleford, near Bristol. 

Dec. 20. At Clapham, Surrey, in her 30th 
year, Catoline, wife of Rev. Francis Goode, 
M. A, Chaplain in Bengal, and late Curate 
at Clapham. 

Dec. 22. At Upper Edmonton, aged 81, 
Margaret, wife of Grantham Mead, esq. 

Dec. 23. In Percival-st., Northampton- 
sq. aged 69, Mr. John Mansir. 

Dec. 24. In Bryanston-sq. aged 79, James 
West, esq. 

Violette, wife of Jos. Blunt, esq. of Tor- 
rington-sq. 

Dec. 25. In his 26th year, at Gray’s Inn, 
Mr. Fred. Wm. Smith, Solicitor, youngest 
son of the late Mr. Francis S. of Norwich. 

Aged 66, Sarah, relict of Daniel Wilson, 
esq. Dalham Tower, Westm. 

Aged 69, Arthur Tegart, esq. of Pall-mall, 
apothecary extraordinary to his Majesty, 
and companion of the late Mr. Wadd (sur- 
geon extraordinary), at the time of his fatal 
accident. (See p. 563.) 

Dec. 26. In Cadogan-place, Mary, wife 
of B. H. Bright, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Greenwich, Anna-Hyde, 
fifth surviving dau. of late Rev. Francis 
Wollaston, Rector of Chislehurst. 

Dec. 28. In Curzon-st. the Right Hon. 
Barbara Marchioness dowager of Donegal. 
She was dau. of Luke Godfrey, D. D. uncle 
to Sir William Godfrey, Bart. ; became the 
third wife of Arthur fifth Earl and first 
Marquess of Donegal, Feb. 12, 1790, and 
his widow, without issue, Jan. 5, 1799. 

In Lower Eaton-street, in her 85th year, 
Mrs. Frances Larpent. 

Dec..29. In Holles-st. John-Hornby Lit- 
tle, esq. of Bombay civil service, son of late 
Geo. Little, of Pencraig Court, Heref. esq. 

Dec. 30. In the New Kent-road, aged 
81, the relict of Rich, Ware, esq. 





Beprorpsutre.—At Shefford, aged 83, 
Annabella, relict of Rev. Wm. Ralfe, Rector 
of Maulden. 

Camsripce.—At Cambridge, 
son of the Rev. Professor Lee. 

Cornwati.—At Helston, aged 77, Miss 
Johns, eldest sister of Major Johns. 

Devon.—At Stonehouse, the widow of 
Major Ball, R.M. 

At Beaumont-house, Catherine, youngest 
dau. of T. Bewes, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 72, Capt. R. Bunce, R.N. 

At Duryard-lodge, uear Exeter, Thomas 
Turner, esq. Registrar of the Diocese. 

At Oakhills, Taunton, the wife of H. G. 
Kersteman, esq. 

Dorset.—Elizabeth, third daughter of 
John-Tregonwell King, esq. of Blandford. 

Lately. At Spettisbury-house, Frances, 
wife of George Smith, esq. 

At Fordington, aged 78, Anne, widow of 
W. Rowe, esq. of Spencecombe, Devon. 


Samuel, 
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DuruamM.— Dec. 23. At Bishopwear- 
mouth, aged 46, George-Pearson Dawson, 
M.D. author of a Nosological Practice of 
Physic, of a treatise on the Walcheren Fever, 
1810, and of many medical and literary essays. 

Essex.—Dec. 16. At Great Horkesley, 
aged 35, T. A. Maberly, esq. only son of 
Thomas Maberly, esq. of Colchester. 

Dec. 24. At Halstead, the relict of Claud 
Russell, esq. of Binfield. 

GLoucesTERSHIRE.— Lately. Aged 85, 
Sam. Woodcock, esq. senior Alderman of 
Gloucester, and many years Surveyor to the 
Post-office. 

At Southorp-house, aged 52, R. Clarke, 
esq. of Welton-place, Daventry. 

Hants.—Oct.... At Abbots Anne, Mrs. 
Burrough, sister of the Rev. Thos. B. Rec- 
tor of that place, and of Sir James B. 

At Southsea, Capt. Laye, brother to late 
Lt.-Gen. Laye. 

Kent.—Dec. 20. At Canterbury, aged 
77, Robert Rushbrooke, esq. the father of 
Lieut.-Col. Rushbrooke, of Rushbrooke, in 
Suffolk. He was the only son of Barham 
Rushbrooke, of Weston-hall, esq. Barrister- 
at-law ; and was educated at Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B, A. in 
1773, and M. A. in 1776. 

Dec. 26. At Queenborough, Thos. Young 
Greet, esq. the Chamberlain, and for some 
time past, in alternate years, the Mayor of 
that borough. Formerly a common sailor, 
remarkable for his intrepidity, he married 
advantageously, took a public-house in that 
borough, became a patriot, and asserted the 
rights of the poor fishermen. By perse- 
verance he attained wealth, ousted the hos- 
tile body in the corporation, felt himself 
firmly seated in power, and, as is too fre- 
quently the case, having gained the object 
of his ambition, he changed his politics, 
and became the oppressor of those by whose 
means he had risen into eminence. ‘The re- 
sistance of the people brought famine into 
the town during the two last winters. Be- 
ing considered the prime mover of all the 
measures which have tended to depopulate 
that unhappy town, the poor people did as 
much as their poverty would permit, to illu- 
minate their houses, in token of their joy at 
the departure of their oppressor. 

Lancasnire.— Dec. 22. At Standish, Ca- 
therine, wife of Rev. W. G. Orrelt, Rector. 

Mipp.rsex.—Dec. 19. At Hampton 
Court, Miss F. Cockburn, sister to Sir Jas. 
Cockburn, of Langton, Bart. and to Vice- 
Adm. Sir Geo. Cockburn, G.C.B.; and dau. 
of Sir James the late and 6th Bart. M.P. 

Norrotk.—Dec. 19. Thomas Cubitt, esq. 
of Honing Hall, Norfolk. 

At Lynn, Mark Watson, esq. formerly an 
eminent ship-builder. 

Dec. 22. At Yarmouth, aged 76, Mrs. 
Margaret Girdlestone, eldest sister of the 
late Dr. Girdlestone. 

NottincuaM.—Dec, 14. At Nottingham, 
aged 64, Mr. Chas, Sutton, late proprietor 
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of the Nottingham Review, which he found- 
ed in 1808. He was a warm advocate of 
liberal principles, and suffered a year’s im- 
prisonment at Northampton in 1816-17. 

Nortuums.— Dec. 20. At North Shields, 
at an advanced age, Thos. Tinley, sen. esq. 
formerly an eminent ship-owner. 

Somerset.—Dec. 9. At Bath, aged 82, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. John Rose Holden, 
M.A. late of Summer-hill, near Birming- 
ham, and Rector of Upminster, Essex. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 42, Lt.-Col. Law- 
less. 

At Court House, Bishop’s Lydiard, in his 
70th year, J. Winter, esq. 

At Colwell House, aged 85, Mary, widow 
of W. Woolridge, esq. 

Starr.—Joseph Stubbs, esq. Town Clerk 
of Walsall. 

Sussex. — Dec. 17. At Hammerwood 
Lodge, aged 71, the Hon. Mrs. Dorrien 
Magens, sister to Lord Dynevor. She was 
Henrietta-Cecilia, eldest dau. of the late 
George Rice, esq. by Lady Cecil Talbot, 
Baroness Dynevor, and was married Dec. 
16, 1788. 

WeEsTMORELAND.— Dec. 14. 
at Kendal, J. W. Dickinson, esq. 

Witts.—Dec. 9. At Langley House, 
aged 82, Robert Ashe, esq. 

Dec. 10. Aged 27, William, eldest son 
of late James Skeate, esq. of Horton. 

Lately. At Chippenham, Hildebrand, 
fourth son of W. H. Awdry, esq. 

Worc.—Nov. 9. At Bayton, aged 80, 
Mr. T. Stokes, a respectable farmer, who 
had resided there from his infancy. He left 
directions for the ringers to ring a peal after 
his funeral, and to have 2s. 6d. each, and a 
pair of gloves. He has bequeathed 1001. 
to the minister and churchwardens, to be 
placed in the funds, and the interest to be 
laid out in bread, to be given to the poor 
on St. Thomas’s day, allowing 10s. to the 
clergyman for a sermon. 

Dec, 24. At Dod-vak, aged 84, Wm. 
Cliffe, esq. grandfather of Wm. Bateson 
Cliffe, esq. of Mattron House, Heref. 

Lately. At Great Malvern, James Har- 
vey, esq. of Bargy Castle, Wexford. 

At Sherridge, aged 83, B. Johnson, esq. 
senior Magistrate of the county, a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple, and for nearly 30 years 
Town Clerk of Worcester. 

YorksuirE.—Nov. 23. At Hull, aged 
77, J. Thompson, esq. formerly a merchant. 

Nov. 24. Aged 75, Mr. John Webster, 
late Master Gunner of Hull Garrison. He 
served during the American war under Gen. 
Burgoyne, and continued in the service for 
upwards of 50 years. 

Nov. 25. At Hull, aged 26, J. A. Stovin, 
son of late Aistroppe Stovin, esq. solicitor. 

Nov. 26. At Hedon, aged 29, Mr. John 
Brown, for six years master of the Free 
School. 

Nov. 29. In his 82d year, Robert Sin- 
clair, esq. Recorder of York. 


Aged 73, 
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Lately. At Birkin, Wm. Smith, esq. 
Lt.-Col. of 1st W. York Militia. 

Dec. i. At Wycliffe Rectory, aged 66, 
Mr. Wright, music master, of Stockton- 
upon-Tees, extensively known and esteemed 
in Durham, and in the North-Riding of 
Yorkshire, as an able and scientific teacher. 


Dec. 18. At Howden, aged 62, Thos. 
Carter, esq. 
Dec. 19. In the Workhouse at Great 


Driffield, aged 87, Alex. Macintosh, seve- 
ral years proprietor of the Red Lion Inn 
there, author of the ‘Driffield Angler,” 
and highly respected by the gentlemen visit- 
ing that town thirty years ago, for the pur- 
pose of trout fishing. 

Dec. 22. Thos. Horton, esq. of How- 
royde, many years a Magistrate for the 
West Riding, and Colonel of the Halifax 
Militia. 

Dec. 25. At Whitby, aged 92, Mrs. 
Thompson, widow, sister to late John Mel- 
lor, esq. 

Wates.—Sept. 29. Aged 18, Mr. Her- 
bert Freeman, youngest son of late Sam. F. 
esq. of Neath, 

Oct.... At Haverfordwest, Jane-Maria, 
widow of Thos. Mathias, esq. sister of Mrs. 
Leach, of Milford. 

At Pentwn, aged 82, Joanna, widow of 
Wm. Archibald, esq. of the White Wall, 
co. Radnor. 

Nov. ... Aged 79, Ellinor, relict of Rev. 
John Gryffyd, Rector of Ffestiniog. 

Dec. 16. At Swansea, aged 7, Spencer 
Fauconberg Deere, third son of Dr. W. 
Salmon, of Penllyne Court, Glam. 

Dec.18. At Caerhuv, near Conway, 
Hester, wife of Hugh Davies Griffith, esq. 

Scortanp. — Lately. At Edinburgh, 
Lady Jane, widow of the Hon. Sir John 
Stuart, of Fettercairn, Bart. Haron of the 
Exchequer. 

At Edinburgh, Lt.-Col. Commandant 
W. H. D. Knox, Bengal Cavalry. 

Dec. 10. At Edinburgh, aged 38, the 
Hon. Sophia Napier, sister to Lord Napier. 
She was the second dau. of Francis, the late 
and sth Lord, by Maria-Maynard, eldest 
dau. of Lt.-Gen. Sir John Clavering, K.B. 

IrRELAND.—Oct. 22. At Mount Juliet, 
co. Kilkenny, the Rt. Hon. Anne Countess 
of Carrick, once known as * the beautiful 
Miss Wynne.” She was the eldest dau. of 
Owen Wynne, esq. M.P. of Haslewood, co. 
Sligo, by Lady Sarah Cole, eldest dau. of 
Wm.-Willoughby 1st Earl of Enniskillen. 
She was married to Somerset-Richard 3d 
and present Earl of Carrick, Sept. 1, 1811, 
and had issue one daughter, born in 1812, 
and another shortly before her death. 

Dec. 19. John, son of the late Rev. 
Joseph M'Cormick, of Loughbrickland. He 
was in a hoat in company with his cousin, a 
son of the Hon. Judge Jebb, for the pur- 
pose of shooting wild-fowl. A swivel-gun 
was fi*tened to the bow of the boat, and 
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Mr. M’Cormick gave orders for firing it, 
when the breach, not being properly fasten- 
ed, was driven directly through. his body, 
and he expired without uttering a word. 
The hand of the boatman who fired was 
shattered; but Mr. Jebb escaped without 
injury. Mr. M’Cormick had not long join- 
ed his family from the confinement of his 
uncle Mr. Rowley Heyland’s office in Dublin. 

AsroaD.—May 31. At Neemuch, Ben- 
gal, aged 25, Wm. Lemon Dunlap, esq. 
E.LC, second son of late James Dunlap, 
M.D. of Sydenham (whose death is recorded 
in our Dec. Magazine, p. 573). 

June 5. At Sierra Leone, after a resi- 
dence of upwards of 20 years, Kenneth Ma- 
cauley, esq. 

At Allahabad, Major Thos. Alex. Hep- 
worth, E.I.C, eldest son of late Capt. Bro- 
die H. of the Mansfield East Indiaman. 

June6. At Chinsurah, near Calcutta, 
aged 34, Anthony Beckett Temple, esq. 2d 
son of the late Simon T. esq. of Hylton 
Castle, Durham. 

Aug. ... At Paris, J. F. Gill, esq. Chargé 
‘d’Affaires in London, from the United Pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata. 

Sept.14. At Fernando Po, Col. Edw. 
Nicolls, R.M. Civil Governor of that settle- 
ment. He was appointed First Lieutenant 
in the Marines 1796, Captain 1805, brevet 
Major 1810, Lt.-Colonel 1819. 

Sept. 19. In Jamaica, aged 28, Mr. T. 
O. Parnell, only son of Mr. T. O. Parnell, 
of Warminster. 

Nov.9. At the age of 101 years and 
eight months, Mademoiselle Peirier. She 
was a very distinguished actress of the 
French stage. To the end of her life she 
enjoyed the entire use of her reason and her 
gaiety. 

Nov. 14. At Vienna, aged 80, her Im- 
perial Highness the Archduchess Maria 
Beatrice of Este, reigning Duchess of Massa 
and Carrara. She was the daughter and 
heiress of Hercules III. Dake of Modena, 
wife of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, 
(uncle to the present Emperor), and mo- 
ther of Francis the Fourth, the present 
reigning Duke of Modena, who married in 
1812 Maria-Beatrice, daughter of Victor 
Emanuel, the late King of Sardinia, by 
whom he has a family. 

At Parma, Maria-Julia, relict of Wm. 
Skrine, esq. of Claverton, near Bath, for- 
merly M.P. for Callington. 

Nov.22. At Madeira, Wentworth, only 
son of Rev. Francis Huyshe, of Talaton, 
Devon. 

Nov. 29. At Naples, aged 43, the Hon. 
Gertard Vanneck, brother to Lord Hunting- 
field. He was second son of Joshua the first 
and late Lord, by Maria, dau. of Andrew 
Thompson, of Roehampton, esq. He mar- 
ried, Dec. 29, 1810, Charlotte, second dau, 
of Robert Lovelace, of Quiddenham, in Nors 
folk, esq., and has left one daughter, 
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Lately. At Nice, aged 21, Lady Emily- 
Charlotte Caulfield, only surviving child of 
the Earl of Charlemont, and the third his 
Lordship has lost at nearly the same age. 

At Mogundee, Bengal, by an arrow ina 
conflict with the natives, Mr. Hugh Beadon, 
Assistant Surgeon to the Political Agent, 
son of R. Beadon, esq. solicitor, Taunton, 

At Spa, Netherlands, Harriet, sister of 
the late Gen. Magan, Bath. 

At Lisbon, Henry Thomas Bayley, esq. 
late of Ladywood, near Birmingham. 

At Averbach, aged 68, Her Serene 
Highness Louisa Caroline Henrietta, Grand 
Duchess of Hesse Darmstadt. She was the 
dau. of Prince George William, of the same 
house, by the Countess Maria Louisa Al- 
hertina of Leiningen-Heidesheim ; was mar- 
ried to her cousin, Louis, the present reign- 
ing Duke, Feb. 19, 1777, and had several 
children. 

Aged 19, His Highness the Duke of Ol- 
denburg, the eldest son of the Grand Duchess 
Catherine of Russia, sister to the late and 
present Emperor, and at the time of her de- 
cease Queen of Wirtemberg. His death has 
greatly afflicted the King of Wirtemberg, 
who had a paternal affection for him. 

Dec. 19. At Pau, Thomas Nugent, esq. 
of Clay-hill, Epsom. 

Dec, 24. At Aix-la-Chapelle, aged 33, 
Russell Charles Page, esq. second son of 
Mrs. Page, of Cheltenham. 


fo 
ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 

VoL. xciv. ii. 378.—A monument to the 
memory of Matthew Gregson, esq. F.S.A., 
author of the ‘* Fragments of the History of 
Lancashire,” has been erected in the church 
of St. John, Liverpool. It is the produc- 
tion of Mr. Benjamin Gibson, of that town, 
and consists of a polished white marble urn, 
resting on a moulding half enveloped with 
drapery, the folds of which fall on each side 
a tablet, which is ornamented with four 
branches of honeysuckle, and bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘‘.In memory of Mat- 
thew Gregson, esq. F.S.A. late of Liver- 
pool, and of Overton Hall, in the county of 
Chester, who died on the 25th of September, 
1824, aged 75 years. In the relations of 
husband, father, and friend, he was kind, 
affectionate, and sincere. In Religion, he 
was firmly attached to the Established 
Church; and while pursuing Antiquarian 
Researches, with no less ardour than suc- 
cess, he both encouraged rising merit, and 
liberally contributed to support the cha- 
ritable and scientific institutions of his na- 
tive town.” 

Vot. xcix. ii, 15.—The will of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy was proved on the 3d of Nov. 
last, and probate granted to Lady Davy, the 
relict and sole executrix. The effects sworn 
under 30,0001. 

The will is in the testator’s own hand- 
writing, dated Jan. 3, 1827, ‘* when feeling 
more than common symptoms of mortality.” 


He bequeaths to his brother, Dr, Davy, the 
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sum of 3001. per annum Long Annuities, and 
the sum of 4,000/, to be realized by the 
sale of stock English or foreign, the interest 
of 3,0001. thereof to be applied in the way 
he (the Doctor) may think most beneficial 
for the interest of his sisters, particularly his 
married sister, and his godson Hamphrey. 
He also leaves to his brother all his chemical 
books, chemical MSS., apparatus, sporting 
tackle, medals, and the silver venison-dish 
made from the Rumford medal. There are 
several legacies of 100/. and 50/. each to 
professional friends, among whom are Drs. 
Wauch, Babington, Wilson, and Mr. Bro- 
die. 

Two explanatory papers are appended to 
this will, by which he requests Lady Davy - 
(on whose high sense of honour and justice 
he places the most implicit reliance) to be- 
queath on her decease the different services 
of plate of which he died possessed, in- 
cluding those presented to him by the Em- 
peror of Russia, the Committee of Coal- 
Owners, for the invention of the Safety- 
lamp, &c. to his brother if he survive her, 
and if not, to his eldest child, should he be 
in a situation to use it; should, however, 
such not be the case, or should Dr. Davy 
die hefore the executrix, then it is to be 
sold or melted down, and the proceeds to 
be applied by the Royal Society in founding 
an annual medal to be awarded for the most 
useful discovery in chemistry in England or 
Anglo-America. 

There are three codicils to the will, dated 
respectively Rome, Nov. 18, 1828, Feb. 19, 
1829, and March 18, 1829, by the former 
of which he bequeaths to his ‘* kind and af- 
fectionate nurse,” Josephine Delaté, daugh- 
ter of an innkeeper at Laybach, in Illyria, 
the sum of 100/. or a sum equivalent to 
1,000 florins ; in a subsequent codicil he 
revokes this bequest, and substitutes one of 
500 florins or 50/. To his brother, Dr. 
Davy, he bequeaths the copyright and pro- 
fits arising from the sale of Salmonia, or any 
other publications of his, with the exception 
of My Vision, which he requests Lady Davy 
to publish, should she and his friends con- 
sider it useful or instructive to the public, 
and the proceeds applied in the education of 
his godson. He also requests rings to be 
given to his friends, among whom he par- 
ticularizes Mr. Knight, Mr. Pepys, and Mr. 
Hatchett, and concludes by desiring to be 
buried where he dies, adding, ‘‘ Natura 
curat suas reliquias.” 

P, 368. The Earl of Harrington’s will 
was proved Dec. 28, by the present Earl 
and the Marquis of Tavistock, two of the 
executors. It is dated April 17, 1824, and 
a codicil May 19, 1828, together filling 18 
closely written sheets. The personalty was 
sworn under 90,0001. 

P. 381. A neat tablet has been placed 
in the Abbey Church, Bath, to the memory 
of Mr. Farnell :—‘< Near this place lie the 
remains uf W. B. Farne.t, Apothecary for 
nearly 44 years to the General Hospital in 
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this city. He died Oct. 17, 1829, ged 80 
years. His faults are before his Maker, 
man must remember his good deeds. He 
was a benefactor to the Hospital by bequest, 
and more so by his virtues and example : 
The grateful, when they see his name, will 
speak of him and praise God. Stranger, as 
thou canst, lessen the evils of life. This 
memorial is placed here by a Friend, who 
may thus cherish gratitude i in others, ‘and i is 
bound to testify his own.” 

P. 476. The will of John Blades, esq. 
the great glass-man of Ludgate-hill, has 
been proved. His personalty is sworn under 
140,000/. but his landed estates were very 
considerable. Besides the house of business 
on Ludgate-hill, part of the new houses in 
St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street, and the 
vault made under St. Bride’s-passage, Mr. 
Blades had a considerable property, with 
many new houses and villas, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brixton, Surrey, and was also 
owner of the non-descript tower on Shooters- 
hill, which was formerly known by the ap- 
pellation of ‘* Lady James’s Folly,” and is 
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now called ‘* Saverndroog.” The occupa- 
- of two excellent mansions at Brixton 

Blades has left for life to his two 
pee Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Black- 
burn, esq. and Caraline, wife of Rev. Edw. 
Prodgers, and has cross-entailed his estates 
on their issue; failing all which the final 
remainder was given to the heir-at-law of 
his late wife, Hannah Blades, formerly Han- 
nah Hobson. The legacies, with the ex- 
ception of moneys left to his daughters, or 
in trust for them and their issue, consist 
chiefly of about 1,500/. to his executors and 
a few relations, as remembrances; about the 
same sum among his clerks and shopmen, 
and about 1,600/. in sums of 1001. and 2001, 
to the Philanthropic Society, St. Bride’s 
School (of which he was Treasurer), the 
Deaf and Dumb School, the Blind School, 
the Asylum ; Bartholomew's, Bethlehem, 
and the Lying-in Hospitals; the Mater- 
nity Charity, and Brixton National School. 
The will is dated the 17th of February, and 
two codicils on the 20th of July and 8th 
of October, 1829. 











A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 12, 1828, TO DECEMBER 15, 1829. 





F Males - 13,674 In all ‘ Males 12,015 In all 
Casiotoned ; Females 13,354 ¢ 27,028 | Bute’ ~ ; Females 11,509 ' 23,524 
Whereof have died, 5 and 10 1019 | 40 and 50 2092 80 and 90 749 
under 2 years 6710 10 and 20 949 | 50 and 60 2094 90 and 100 95 
Between 2 and 20 and 30 «©1563 | 60 and 70 2158 | 101 .....00- occccee 2 
5 years 2347 30 and 40 1902 70 and 80 18438 108...... coccccccccee S 
Increased in the Burials reported = ~~ 1815. 
Gout - - -- Tumour - - - - 16 
DISEASES. Hemorrhage - - - Venereal - - - - 11 
Abscess - - - 124) Hernia ---- pos Worms - - - - 7 
Age, and Debility - 2076 | Hooping Cough - - 633| ‘Total of Diseases - 23,169 
Apoplexy - - - - 429 Hydrophobia -- 4 
Asthma - - - - 1131|Inflammation - - - 2385 CASUALTIES. 
Bedridden - - - - 2 | Inflammation ofthe Liver 197 : 
Bile - - - - - 11{Insanity - - - - 258 Broken Limbs eo 2 
Cancer - - - - - 94|Jaundice - - - - 3@| Broken Ribs - - - 1 
Childbirth - - - - 264|Jawlocked - - - soe et ee > 6S 
Consumption - - - 5251 | Measles es = ere ee? 1 
Contraction of the Heart 9 | Miscarriage - - - 8 Drowned eS 
Convulsions - - - 2761 | Mortification - - ~- 986 | Excessive Drinking - 8 
Croup - - - - - 123 | Ossification of the Heart 16 Executed t eteq 8 
Diabetes - - - - 3] | Palpitation of the Heart 7|FoundDead - - - 6 
Diarrhea - - - - 381/Palsy - - - - - 18 Fractured ie Bh: 1 
Dropsy - - 1021|Paralytic - - - - 185 Frighted - - - - ’ 
Dropsy on the Brain - 855/Pleurisy - - - - 2 Frozen - i! eos ce 2 
Dropsy on the Chest - 106|Rheumatism - - - 45 Killed by Falls and eb 75 
Dysentery - - - - 6 | Scrophula -- - 6 ee Seema 
Enlargement of the Heart 40| Small Pox - - - - 736 Killed by Fighting - a 
Epilepsy - - - -  67|Sore Throat, or Quinsey 28 Killed themselves- - 35 
Eruptive Diseases - 28|Spasm - - - - - 5l Murdered lies ibe 4 
Erysipelas - - - 42(Stillbom - - - - g33|OQverlaid - - - - @ 
Fever - - - - -1167|Stone - - - - - 19| Poisoned - - - 7 
Fever, Intermittent jorhigue 53 | Stoppage in the Shine q4| Run Over - - - - 
Fever, or - - 103|Stricture - - - 4|Sealded - - - - 
Fistula - - - - 7| Suddenly - - - - 126 Strangled - - - - 1 
ux - - - - - 4|Teething - - - - 541 Suffocated - - - - __10 
Grief - - - - - 5'!Thrush - - - - 82 Total of Casualties - 355 








+ There have been executed within the Bills of Mortality 26; of which number only 8 


have been reported as such, 
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J. 7,498. Dr. J. 
339. R. 93. Sir 
R. 74 

Huntingdon, Earl 
368 

Huntingtower,Lord 
170 








Hurd, Bishop 337. 
P.65, 550 
Hurlstone 378 
Husell 629 
Hussey 327 
Hust, F.270 
Hustler, J. D. 269, 
363 
Hutchins 94 
Hutchinson 482. H. 
377. J.H. 80 
Hutton, Major 558 
Huyshe, W. 651 
Hyde, M. 476 
Illingworth, W. C. 
638 
Image, A. 462 
Impey, J. 282 
Ingham, T. 364 
Inskipp 60 
Ireland, T. J. 558 
Irton, Capt. R, 74 
Irvin, J. 172 
Irvine, A. 269. 
61. T.172 
Irving 290 
Irwins 2 
Isaacs, J. 283 
Ives, J. 284 
Jack, W. 474 
Jackson 460. Capt. 


H. 


461. A. M. 474. 
Cc. C. 558 J. 
462 


James, E. 94, 190. 
J. 475 
Jamieson, R. 461 
Jardine, J. H. 381 
Jay, J.477 
Jeans, M. 284 
Jebb, 110. Dr. J.338 
Jee, J.377 
Jemmett, W. T.270 
Jenkins, J. 646 
Jenner, G. 675 
Jennings 314 
Jenson, N, 291 
Jermy 209 
Jerningham, M. S. 
74 
Jerram, G. 74 
Jervois, Capt. 172 
Jervoise, J. C. 74 
Jesson, A.M. 173 
Jewel, Bishop 2 
Jewell, W. 646 
Johns, Miss 649. E. 
J. 64 
Johnson 461. Dr. 
17, 98, 224, 313, 
338. B. 650. Lady 
cC.79. ¢.M. 92. 
G. 377, I. 209. 
Capt. J.172. J. 


T. 646. M. 282, 
313. W.G. 284 

Johnstone, A, 271]. 
De. J. 20.. FT. 
380. W. 64 

Jolliffe 116. P. W. 
380 

Jones, Dr. 356. A. 
73. D. 582. G., 


60. H. 163, 286. 
M.74, 188. R.D. 


G. 638. R. F.638. 


R. P.269. T. 163. 
W. 489 
Jortin, Dr. 338 
Josselyn, C. M. 364 
Judge 631 
Jukes, T. 591 
Julian, J. 571 
Kavanagh, T. 175 
Kaye, Mrs. 92. H. 
550 
Kearton, J. 93 
Keating, Maj. 477 
Keats, Sir R. G. 397 
Keen, C. 190, 286 
Kell, J. R. 557 
Keiley, Col. A. 363 
Kelly 162, 495. Dr. 
382 
Kemble 399, 557. 
F. 362 
Kempe 474. A. J. 
35, 638 
Kempson, C. 
E, 173 


173. 


Kendall, J. 572 
Kennaway, R. 92 
Kent, G. 90. R. 172 
Duke 194 
Kerr, A. C. 574. J. 
10 
Kerrick 425. T.454 
Kersteman 649 
Kett, B. 283 
Kettlewell, T. 190 
Key 64. M. 362 
Kidd, T. 557 
Kilgour, S. A. 462 
Kilsha, R. 377 
Kineaid 162 
King, Archd. 638. 
Col. C. 461. EB. 
573, 649. I.270. 
J.187. R.552 
— Lady H.C. 558 
Lord 72 
Kingston, J. 638 
Kinnaird, Lord 627 
Kinsey, J. 572 
Kirkpatrick, C. A. 
558 
Kitson, J. 189 
Kneller 53 
Knox, W. H. D. 651 
Knyvett, C. W. 74 
Konig 359 
Kuster 266 
Kydd, J. 74 
Lachlan, K. 269 
Lafayette 265 
Laird 362 
Lake, S. 573 
Lambert 266. 
C. 173 
Lampeer, A. 173 
Landon, G. 73. 
308 
Landor, E. 38] 
Lane, R. J. G1 
Lang, Dr. 269. A. 
188 
Langden 581 
Langston 363 
Langton, A. 187 , 
Lansdown, Marq. 
453 
Lardner, Dr. 64 








W. 


R. 


Larpent 638 F,. 
649 

Lascelles 253 

Latham, Dr. 584. 
F. 187 


Lathbury, L. 648 

Latouche 176 

Lavers, C. R. 190 

Law, Bishop 160. F. 
S. 173... P. C. 269. 
R. V. 462 

Lawe, J. J. 571 

Lawless, Col. 650 




















Laurence 106, 312 
Lawson, J. 649 
Laye, Capt. 650 
Leake, Col.159, 251. 
W. M. 41, 137 
Leary, J. 361 
Leathes, F. 172 
Ledger 266 
Lee, J. 283, 572. 
M. A. 638. R. 
462. S.649. T. 
188. T. B.172 
Leeds, J. E. 648 
Leekman 629 
Leeson 290. W.85 
Lefebvre, C. G. 187 
Lefroy, B. 377 
Legard, M. 462 
Legge, C. 282 
Leicester, Earl 64 
Leinster, Duch.368, 
462 
Leland 33, 148, 338 
Le Mesurier, L. M. 
379 
Lempriere, Cap.209 
Lennard, T. B. 172 
Lennox, Lady M. 
L. 173. Lord F. 
476 
Lermitte, S. 475 
Lethbridge, T. 475 


Letronne 261 

Levy 452 

Lewis 21, 648. C. 
G. 157. F. 462. 


H. G. 93. R. F. 
558 
Liddell 638 
Light, J. 363 
Lightfoot 461 
Lillistone, J. 462 
Lind 337 
Lindley, Capt. W. 
574 
Lindsay 401 
Lingard, Dr. 35,349 
Lippencott, Sir H. 
C. 282 
Lister 362. 
Liston 460 
Little, J. H. 649. 
Sir J. 381 
Littlebales 321 
Liverpool 453 
Llewellen, W. 363 
Liewellin, T. 380 
Lloyd, E. 364, 381. 
T. 163, 584 
Locke, A. 380. Cap. 
W. 638 ‘ 
Lockhart, R. 474 
Lockwood, C. E. 
173. M.M.573 
Lodington, A.M. 284 
Lombard, A. 296 


J. 104 


Index to Names. 


Lomet, C. A. R. 176 
Long 64 
Longman 451 
Loraine, Lady 189 
Lorraine, F. V. 558 
Lorton, Vise. 459 
Loule, March. 365 
Low 459 
Lowe, J. 377 
Lowndes 104 
Lowth, Bishop 338 
Loy, T. 382 
Luckyn, Lady 386 
Lungley 107 
Luke, Sir S. 205 
Lushington, S.R. 81 
Luttrell, A. 173 
Luxmore, C, S. 270. 
Ss. M. 91 
Lye, Capt. L. 269 
Lyford, J. 574 
Lyon 543. Sir J. 
363 
Lysley W. J. 558 
Lyson 401 
Maberley, J. 649. 
T. A. 650 
Macalester 557 
Macauley H. 651 
Macbean, Major F. 
269 
M‘Cabi 71 
M‘Carthy 64 
M‘Cartney 188 
M‘Comie, J. 93 
M‘Cormick, J. 651 
Macintosh, A. 651 
Macdonald,Cap.638. 
Col. J. 28, 224 
482, 599. L. 379. 
Maj. R. 269 
M‘Donald, J. 461, 
557 
Macdonnell, R. 251 
Macdowall, D. 94 
M‘Grath 636 
Mack, W. B. 363 
Mackay, D. 363 
Mackelfean, J. 364 
Mackenzie 477. Sir 
F. A. 173 
Mackereth, C, 461 
Mackreth, M. 577 
Maclean, L. 477 
Macleod, J. W. 286 
Mac Mahon 4282, J. 
557 
M‘Mahon, A. 283 
Macqueen, M. 188 
M‘Quillen, J. 477 
M‘Rae, D. 269 
Macturk 189 
Madden 550. F. 34, 
35, 549 
Magan, H. 90, 652 
Magers, J, 12 


Magrath, T. 459 
Maher 357 
Mahon, Col. 363 
Lord 141 
Maile, E. 573 
Maitland, J. M. 74 
Majendie!65. Capt. 
461 
Malcolm 497. 
C. 270 
Male, J. 591 
Mallet, J. M. 558. 
Malthus 74. T.R. 


40 
Manley, J.172. LL. 
E. 270 
Mansel, Capt. 363. 
G. B. 450. Sir 
W. 648 
Mansford 245, 290 
Mant, A. 73 
Marcon, W. M. 172 
Markland 338 


Marriott, G. 638. R. 
104 





Sir 


Marsh 93. E, 558. 
W. 269 

Marshall 113. W. 
648 


Marsham, H. 269 
Martin, C. W. 462. 
J.C.73. M. 364. 
S. 461. T. 572 
Lady C. 461 
Martyn 617. J. 616. 
M. 283 
Mason, C. 558 
Massa, Duch. 651 
Massi, V. 627 
Massingberd, H.363 
Master, C. T. 638 
Mathias, J. M. 651 
Maude, A. 379. H. 
R. 462. J.B. 461 
Maule, L. M. 283 
Maupoint, Baron de 
270 
Mausir, J. 649 
Maxso, J. 638 
Maxwell, E. 462 
May, F. 380 
Mayo, C. 572 
Mayre 73 
Mazzinghi 173 
Mead, M. 649 
Meadows, W. 573 
Meakin, C. 573 
Means, J.C, 64 
Medley, Mrs. 649 
Melhuish, T. 577 
Mellon, M. 459 
Melville, A. [,. 172 
Mends, T. 377 
Merewether, F. 638 
Mesurier, Le W.462 
Metcalfe, W. 285 





67.1 


Meux, J. 462 
Meyer, P. C. F. 282 
Meyrick, Dr. 35,627 
Michaud, A. M. 165 
Middleton, Sir C. 
269. J.D. 475 
Midgley, Col. J.474 
Mignan, Capt. '531 
Miguel 168. Don 
336 
Mildmay,W.St.John 
172 
Miles, P. J. 435 
Milford 386 
Millengen, J. 41 
Miller, P. 293 
Millett 2 
Millington, Sir T. 
169 
Millins, F. 573 
Mills, A. E. 462. J. 
157. ‘M. A. 636. 
T. 363 
Milton, Lord 64 
Mivet, J. L. 573 
Minne, G. 107 
Minshull 572 
Mitchell, M. F. 379 
Moeizel 357 
Moels 426 
Moffatt, A. P. 558 
Mole, C. 476 
Molesworth 189 
Molineux, W. 647 
Molyneux 106. Cap. 
462. M.270 
Mompesson 582 
Moncreiff, Lord 453 
Money, E. M. 61 
Monge, Lieut. Col. 


94 

Monk, G.511 

Montacute, Ld.368 

Montagu 269. H. 
304 

Montague 172. E, 
331 

Montbel 162 

Montesquieu 511 

Montgomerie 2 

Moody 573 

Moon 63 

Mooney 162 

Moor, Maj. 488 

Moore 107, 162. E. 
M. 276. H. 190. 
T.316. W. 363 

Moran, E. 283 

Morant, G. 157 

More, H. 331 

Moreau 341 

Morell, Miss 189 

Morgan 643. Capt. 
163. A. 382. A. 
E. 274. C. 377. 
M.572. W. 364 
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Morland, G. 270 
Morrice, A. 188 
Morris 548. A. M. 
92. E. 175. 
399. G. B. 364. 
T. 475. W. 312 
Morton, ‘Capt. C, 
364. W.74 
Mostyn, B. 468 
Moubray, Col. Sir 
R. 172 
Moultrie, G. A. 73 
Mountcashel, Earl 
459 
Moysey, A. 173 
Muffling, Gen. 266 
Mulgrave, Earl 366 
Mulis, J. 426 
Mullen, H. 274 
Mulligan 162 
Mulready, P. A. 61 
Murray 92,153,451, 
541, 574. Capt. 
73. A. 74, 363. 
SirG. 363. H. 189. 
Dr. P. 477 
— Lady 461, 648 
Musgrave, C. 284 
Myers, T. 631. 
J. 557 
Naldy 5 
Nares, Archd. 41 
Napier, Maj.475. S. 
651 


Cc, 


Nash, S. 571 
Naylor, G. 475 
Nealds, C. 646 
Neale, E. 283. H. 
3381. W.T. 270 
Neate, A. 363 
Needham, T. 188 
Nembhard, W. E. 
574 
Netterville 194, 386 
Neville, S. E. 461 
Newbery, Maj. Gen. 
74 


4 
Newbold, F. S. 565 
Newburgh, L. 82 
Newcastle, Duke43, 
151, 361 
Newcombe, 572. W. 
92. R.638 
Newman, R. 380 


Newton 390.  F. 
56). ° G.°S. 60. 
Sir J. 624 


Niblock, J. 32 
Nicholas, Emp. 266 
Nicholl, H. 270 
Lady 648 
Nicholls, Col. 635 
Nichols, J. 52, 76, 
322, 482, 515. S. 
475 
Nickson 381 





G.. 


Index to 


Nicodami, F. 286 

Nicolas 40, 519 

Nicolls, Col. E. 651 

Nightingall, Sir M. 
461 


Nix, J. 638 
Nixon, F. R. 74 
Nolan, F, 159 
Norbury 194 
Norcott, G. C. 173 
Norman, C. E. 270. 
E. 284, J. E. 74 
Norris, J. 34 
North, B. 648. H. 
381. M,. 282. V. 
283 
Northmore, T.W. 91 
Northumberland, 
Duke 18, 108, 
366 
Norton, G. C. 73. W. 
A. 363 
Norwood, Lord 194 
Nott, Col. F.L. 363 
Nugent, T. 652 
Nunez, E. 638 
Nurton, J. 573 


. Nye, W. 381 


Oakford, T. 189 

O’ Beirne 162 

O'Brien, Lady 24 

O’Bryen, Lady 462 

O'Callaghan 363, 
482, 550 

O’Connell 71, 432, 
459. D. 172 

Olbers, Dr. 451 

Oldenburg, Duke 
652 , 

Oliver 504. E. 649. 
F. 589. G. 224, 
4lo. J.173 

Onslow 189. C.G, 
474 

Ord,C.65. W.H. 558 

Orde, Maj.-Gen.462. 
E.J. 173. J. 382 

Ormonde, Duke 482 

Ormsby, H. L. 74 

Orrelt, C. 650, 173. 
M.E. 558. T.382 

O’Shaugnessy 286 + 

Osman 359 

Oughton, G. V. 74 

Ouseley, Sir W. 37 

Overbury, J. 283 

Owen, C. 285. H. 
591. J. 114 - 

Pachot 359 

Pack, D. 478 

Packenham, R. 73 

Page, R. 284. R. C. 
652 

Paget, Lady H. 172 

Palmella, Marq, 168 

Palmer 299, 474. 


Names. 


Cap. 631. A. 285. 
E. 476. E. C. 270, 
R. R. 381. W. H. 
270 
Pallmer, C. N. 172 
Pamplin, W. 284 
Park, A. A. 74 
Parker 104. A. 364 
E.C. 462. E. E. 
283. R. C. 646 
Parkes, D. 284 
Parkin, C. 244 
Parkinson, R. C, 93 
Parkyns, W. 225 
Parnell, M. 189. T. 
O. 651. 
Parr, Dr. 338. J. G. 
363 
Parry 234 A. 648. 
C.26. E. 163. W. 
H. 364 
Parslee, T. 573 
Parson, J. 647 
Partridge 619. S S. 
270 
Pasley, Sir T. 172 
Passmore, J. 638 
Patrick 282 
Patten, R. 189, 527 
Pattison, A. H. 557 
Paul, Sir J. 116. R. 
B. 172. W. 189 
Payne, H.T. 159 
Peach, W. N. 648 
Pearson, A. H. 270. 
E, 282 
Peckham 64 
Peel 361, 432, 626, 
R. 172 
Lady J. 363 
Peers, M. 283 
Peircer, Mad. 651 
Peirson 189 
Pelham 150, 232 
Pemberton, S. 476 
Pendleton, Cap. 632 
Penn, G. 38. M.188 
Pennant 45 
Penrose, J. 377 
Pensam, C. 462 
Perceval, 477 
Percy, B,. 613 
Perkius, B. R.75 
Perring, E. 91 
Perritt, F. M. 648 
Peshall, E. W. 571 
Peterson, E. M. 283 
Petre, E. 74 
Petrie 68. H. 173 
Phayre 162 
Phelps, E. 380 
Philip, J. B. 190 
Phillips, G. W. 307 
Phillips 362. G. H. 
157. SirT. 64. W. 
5528 








Phipps 234. Maj. 
363, 366. G. W. 
172 

Picelli, J. 457 

Pickersgill, R. 61 

Pidgeon, H. 489 

Piggott; J. 475 

Pigott, J. H. S. 432 

Piguenit, J. G. 558 

Pinchard, J. 477 

Pinnock, E. 380 

Pipon, L. 574 

Pitt, C. W. 270. T 
32. 233 

Planat 359 

Planche, R. 550 

Platt, J. 188 

Plaxton, G. 98 

Plot, Dr. 29 

Plymley 284 

Pochin, G. 73 

Pocock 362 

Pole, T. 380 

Polignac, Prince 168 

Polley, J. H. 93 

Pollock, D. 557. R. 
C. 363 

Polson, H. P. 90 

Polwhele 259 

Ponsonby 175 

Poor, P. 364 

Poore, M. E. 558 

Pope, C. 189 

Popple, E. 577 

Porah, C. 91 

Portalis, Count 168 

Portman, W.B. 364 

Lady E.73 

Postle, G. 90 

Pott, F. 461 

Potter 162 

Poulett, M. A. 379 

Powel, W. 591 

Powell, Maj. J. 363. 
R. L. 64. T. 648. 
W. F. 363 

Power 162, 190. E. 
80. Capt. F. 269 

Pownall, M.R. 380 

Pratt 49. H.R. 74 

Lady J. 368 

Preston, G. 557. Sir 
R, 422. W. 90 

Prevost, Lady.461 

Priaux, G. M. 173 

Pring, Dr. 625 

Pringle, A. Y. 560 

Prior 162 

Pritchard, J. 282 

Probert 49 

Proctor 60]. 
85. G, 259 

Prother, E. R. 462 

Protheroe 452 

Pruen} H. 462. M. 
462 








E. M. 











Puget, R.S. 558 
Pughe, Dr. C.. 163 
Pultney 617 
Pye, D. 381 
Pyne, J. 581 
Pywell, M. 284, 381 
Quilley, J. P. 64 
Quin, M. 559 
Radcliffe, Dr. 
J. 379 
Radnor, C’tess 379 
Rae, J. 363 
Raine, J. 68 
Ralfe, E. 649 
Ramsay 246 
Ramsden, Cap. H. 
173 
Randall, N. 379 
Randolph, Dr. 165, 
435 
Ranken, G. 283 
Rashleigh, G. C. 638 
Ratcliffe 106 
Rawlins, R. R. 305 
Rawlinson 224, A. 
188, 380 
Ray, C. 187, 377 
Rayer, W. 223 
Raymond 460. S. 
557 
Raynor, J. 647 
Read, L. M. 
W. H. 462 
Real, W. V. 381 
Reed, P. 284. S. 266. 
T. 172 
Reeves, J. 461, 481 
Reichardt 638 
Reid, Dr. 220. J. 
269. ‘Maj. J. 73. 
N.461 
Reinagle 60 
Remington, E.S.363 
Rennell, W. 90 
Renshaw, S. 647 
Reynardson 209 
Reynell, C. 571 
Reynolds, Sir J. 53. 
O. 646 


2. H. 


462. 


Rhodes, M. 270. W. 


647 
Ribeira, C‘tess 365 
Rice, H. C. €50 
Rich, Cap E. 74 
Richards, J. 188 
Richardson, A. 284. 
J.73. W. 73. 
Riches, S. 648 
Richmond 341. 
511 
Duch, 461 
Ricketts, Maj. 477 
Rickman, T. 550 
Rigaud 165 
Ripon, T. 647 
Rivington, J. 648 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. 


N 


L. 
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Robarts, G. J. 379 
Roberdean, E. 188 
Roberts, J. 163,646, 
R.L. A. 557. T. 
163,377. W. 269. 
W. J. 511 
Robertson 94. J.74 
Robins, G. 267, 268 
Robinson 7. A. 283. 
H. 382. Ald, J. 
188. M. 85. W. 
187 
Rochette 551 
Rochfort, M. A. 462 
Rodney, W. 363 
Rogers, C. 172. D. 
284. R. 22 
Romney, W. 646 
Rooke, H. 380 
Rookes, C. 558 
Roope, J. 646 
Rooth, W. 189 
Roper 102 
Roscoe 445 
Rose, SirG. H. 172 
Ross, Cap. 25. Gen. 
259. J. 144. C.172 
Lady M. 363 
Rotton, J. R. 172 
Rousseau 286 
Row, W. 646 
Rowan, Col. 73 
Rowe, A. 649 
Rowell 74 
Rowland, C. A. 649. 
E. 476 
Rowles, S. C. 270 
Rowley, J. 559 
Royston, R. 2 
Rudd, B. 189 
Ruding, J.C. 91 
Rudsdell, M. 558 
Rumford, Count 9 
Rushbrooke, R. 650 
Rushworth, C. 573 
M. 560 
Russell, 650. 
— Lord, 368, 638 
Rust, J.270 
Rutherford 92 
Rutland, Duke 459 
Rutter 329, 434 
Ryall 90, 259 
Sabine, S. 74 
Sackvill, Sir E. 421 
Sadleir 162 
Sadler 361 
St. Clair, J. 462. S. 
173 








Lady J. 462, 
558 

St. Evre, G. 61 

St. George, Sir H. 
386 

— Capt. R. 
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Names. 


St. John 84 
Salter, W. A. 64 
Salwey, R. 73. T. 
462 
Sampays 168, 187 
Sampson, J. G. 477 
Sams, J. B. 363 
Sandilands, R. 74 
Sandys 117 
Sapinaud 286 
Savile, H. 74 
Saville 555 
Savory, S. H. 377 
Sawyer 187. W.497. 
Saxton 648 
Saumerez 259, 264 
Saunders, T. 550 
Schacht 270 
Schmerling 458 
Schram, C. 379 
Scott, Maj. 462. E. 
285. J. 173. W. 
121. Sir W. 251, 
423, 461, 483 
Scriven 145 
Scudamore 557 
Seabrook, T. 187 
Searle, J. 364 
Sebastian 168 
Senkler, J. 461 
Seton, D. 189 
Severus, S. 386 
Seward, A. 176. F. 
574. Capt.J,380 
Sewell, J. 93 
Seyer 329 
Seymour, G.H., 172. 
Lieut. T. 93. 
LordR.172,452 
Shackleford 571 
Sharp, R. H. 260 
Sharpe, C. H. 251. 
F. W. 172 
Shaw 459, 461. 
R. 270 
Sheffield, Lady, 557 
Shelford, W. H. 557 
Shelton, J. 172 
Shephard, J. 572 
Shepherd, E. 270. 
H. J. 269. J.7 
Sheppard, C. 90 
Sherard,Lady S.463 
Sherer, J. 188 
Sheridan, E. 190 
Shield, S. M. 92 
Shillibeer 363 
Shingleton, A. 476 
Shipley, A. 91 
Shuttleworth,R.646 
Sibthorpe 454 
Siddons 399. H.279 
Sidney, P. C. 461 
Sikes, T. 638 
Simpson 164, 
J.S. 173 
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Simson, E. W. 574. 
P. 574 

Sinclair, R, 650. T. 
476 

Skeate, W. 650 

Skelmersdale 362 

Skelton,A.91. J.438 

Skene, W. W. 1289 

Skrimshire 284 

Skrine, M. J. 651 

Skrymsher 98 

Skurray, S. A. 573 

Skyring, E. 462 

Slater, W. 91 

Sligo, March. 73 

Slow, D. 648 

Smart 251. 

Smelt, A. 364 

Smirke 297, 578. S. 
550 

Smith 269,399,473, 
548. A.638. B.E. 
74.8. 2. 17 ©. 
370, 285. C. G. 
173. C.J. W. 172. 
F. 649. F. G. 377. 
F.W.649. G.543, 
544. H.363. Capt. 
H. N. 367. Col.H. 
462. J. G. 38. J. 
S. 477. R. 73. R. 
H. 91. W. 476, 
649, 651 

Smollett 59 

Smyth 162, 382. A. 
189. C.W.90. L 
382. Capt. W.H. 
34 

Snell, S. 363 

Sneyd 380. R. 570 

Soames, G. 284 

Soley, T. A. 364 

Somerset, C.H.172 

Duke, 274 

— Lady G. 269 

— Lord R. E. H. 
557 

Somerville, Dr. 284 

Somes, S. F. 187 

Sotheby, Adm. 270 





4. South 579 


Southampton, Earl, 
108 
Southey 101, 172 
Southouse, E. 90 
Southwood 216 
Sowdor, J. 572 
Sparke, J. H. 283, 
461 
Sparkes 72 
Spearman 462 
Spencer,H. 461. H. 
L. 285. T. 270 
Gen. W. 284 
—— Lady G. 559 
Spode, J. 381 
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Spooner 462. A.J. 
574 
Sprage, E. 93 
Spry, J.93 
te J.G. 187 
Squibb, W. 190 
Stacey 629 
Stael 347 
Stafford, Marq. 98 
Standert, E. 285 
Stanfield 64. C.61 
Stanhope, Col. L. 64 
Stanley, C. 462 
Stapleton 363. T. 
364 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
550 
Staveley, H. 574 
Steble, J. H. 363 
Steele, A. 93 
Steevens 52 
Stephen 619 
Stephens, H. 0.558 
Stephenson 93 
Sterling, Capt. 355 
Steuart, A. 74 
Stevenson, C, 559. 
R, 251 
Steward, J. 381 
Stewart, Miss, 462. 
A. 80. H. A. 474. 
Sir M.S. 269. 
Lady E. J. 368 
Stockwell, J.S. 363 
Stoddart, C. 647 
Stokes, T. 650 
Stonard, Dr. 615 
Stone, W. 364 
Stonestreet 550 
Stopford, Sir R. 268 
Story, Miss, 466 
Stothard, C. A. 425 
Stourton, P. 173 
Stovin, J. A. 650 
Stowe 33 
Strangeways 22. Sir 
J. 204 
Streatfield, F.M.74. 
H. 284 
Street, J. 283 
Strickland 327,600. 
E. 462 
Strode, G. 580 
Stuart, Lady J. 651 
Stubbs, E. 364. J. 
573, 650 
Studholme, J. 172 
Stukeley 7 
Style, C. 284. M. J. 





74 
Sugden, E. B. 276. 
556 
Sullivan, Miss A.364 
Sunderland, S. 290 
Surtees 194 
Suttee, G. G. 270 
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Sutton, C..650. D. 
108. T. 357. 
Swaine, G. 284 
Swallow, W. P, 283 
Swan, R. 70 
Swanaditbit 477 
Sweet, R. 293 
Swinfen,Dr.313. A. 
574 
Swiny 476 
Sworde, J. 363 
Sydenham, Col. 206 
Synge, A, S. 638 
Tabot, F.C. 638. H. 
364 
Tanner, M.364. W. 
364 
Tate 189 
Tatham, J. 282 
Tattersall 548 
Tavistock, March. 
368 
Marq. 652 
Taylboys, Sir R. 18 
Taylor 41, 315, 637. 
Capt. 74. Sir B. 
363. G. 172. H. 
269. Dr. J. 338. 
M. 91. R. 377. 
W. 64. W.C, 445. 
W. P. 283. 
Taylour, Lady H.175 
Tempest, H. 74 
Temple, A. B. 651. 
B. 323 
Thew, E? R. 638 
Thomas, H.J. 363. 
J.90,389. M.110 
Thomason, T.T.647. 





Thompson 651.Abp. 


163. E. 364. G.74. 
J. 91, 650 
Lady D. 79 
Thomson, J. 474. 
M. 364. S. E. 189 
Thorald, H. B. 74 
Thorn, W. 476 
Thornbill, T. 364 
Thornton, S. E, 270. 
T. 286 
Thorold, E. 73. 
Thorpe 282 
Thring 5 
Throckmorton 173 
Thurlow, Lord 269 
Thurston, Cap. 270 
Thynne, Lady C. 
173 
Tichborne, F.C. 364 
Tillbrook, S. 638 
Tillstone 573 
Tilson 381 
Tindal, Jus. 556 
Tinley, T. 650 
Tinling 269 
Tod, Col. 638 





Todd 402. H.J. 454 
Togart, A. 649 
Tolgit 359 
Tollemache, S. 638 
Tollet, M. 462 
Tom 94 
Tomkin, J. 9 
Tomkinson 638 
Tompson, M. C. 632 
Tonkes 401 
Topham 454 
Topp, R. 189 
Torrens, Jus. 363 
Tottenham, F, 93 
Toup 338 
Towne, W. 377 
Townsend, A. 270 
Trafford, J. 74. W. 
285 
Treacher, H. 74 
Tree, E.475. M.157 
Trenchard, Sir J. 22 
Trimmer 170. J. H. 
380. P. 92 
Trist, J. 646 
Trotter, Sir C. 574 
Troughton, B. 188. 
R. 550 
Trower, W. 270 
Trumper, H. 93 
Truston, E. B. 638 
Tryon, Gen. 367 
Tucker 538 
Tufnell, M. 282 
Turner 8, 172. J. 
462,477. J.F. 461. 
J.M. W. 60, 61. 
L. 573. T. 649. 
W. 172, 285, 379 
Turnor, E. 91 
Turnour, A. R. 270 
Tyler, F. C. 462. G. 
558. J. 557 
Tyndall, T, G. 364 
Tyrrell 2 
Tyson, E.285. H.E. 
451. M.A. 558 
Underwood, A. 4736 
Upham 36. M. 379 
Upton 398. T. 74 
Ure, Dr. 303 
Urmston, Sir J. 363 
Urquhart, A. 285. 
F. 172 
Vachell 401 
Vanbrugh, Sir J. 393 
Vandome, R. 284 
Vanneck, G, 651 
Vassall, C.S. B. 364. 
H. M. G. 364 
Vaughan 172, 399. 
E. ¥. 377 
Baron 556 
Vaux 648 
Vavasour,E. 375 
Veel, P. ‘As 





Vernon, C. 107 
Vesey 461 
Vicars, R. 646 
Villa Flor 168 
Vincent, G. 558 
Viney, Col. 169 
Visconti, M. 551 
Vitell 8 
Viveash, H. 364 
Vivian, S. J. E. 364 
Vulpes 622 
Wadd, W. 2, 114 
Wagner, E. H. 573 
Wait, W. H. 474 
Wake, Sir J. 323 
Wakefield, J. 476 
Walcot 327. B. 20 
Waldo, Sir T. 649 
Waldron, G.09} 
Walford, E. 475 
Walker, Dr. 245. F. 
285. Sir P. 251. 
W. 475,574. W. 
J.270 
Wall G09. M. 638. 
S. E. 571 
Wallace, Col. 461. 
C. 558 
Lord 579 
Wallack 460 
Waller, E. 173 
Wallis 573 
Walm, W. 511 
Walpole, LadyG.458 
Walroad,B. 462,558 
Walter, C. 188 
Walton 29, 336,578. 
I. 101. S. 282 
Wansey 326. W. 32 
Warburton, J. 646. 
P. 380 
Ward, E. M.74. Col. 
J.R. 462. M. e8. 
R. 363. W. 172, 
§38 
Wardell, B. 558 
Wardlaw 557 
Wardroper, M. J. 74 
Ware, Mrs. 649. J. 
269. S. 74 
Waring, Maj. 461. 
H. 557. R. 92 
Warren 284, 625. C. 
188 
Warwick 20 
C’tess 202 
Washbourn, J. 92 
Wathen, J. 497 
Watkins 589. E.476. 
H. 646 
Watkinson, R. 73 
Watson, C. 151. E. 
91. J.H.557. J.R. 
476. M. 284, 650. 
R. 454, 647 
Watts, A. A. 443 


























Way, E. 74 
Webb 412. J. 420. 
Maj. N.S. 173. 
R. 381 
Webber, R. 270. W 
C. 558 
Webster 516. J.650 
Weir, G. 648 
Wellington, 
432 
Wells, C. E. 94 
Wellwood, Sir H. M. 
338 
Welstead, G. 475 
Wesley, J. 341 
West 62. J. 649. J. 
J. 270 
Westropp 636 
Westwood, P. 95 
Wetherell,SirC. 637 
Wharrie 373 
Whatton, W. R. 162 
Wheldale, 460 
Wheler 88 
Whewell 554 
Whitaker 129 
Whitbread, E.S. 364 
Whitchurch 474 
White, A. 474, 475. 
H. 2, 313. M.A. 
74, 285. R. 209. 
W. 361 
Whitehurst 412 
Whitelocke, J.B.94 
Whitmore, W, 283 
Whitsides, J. 64 
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Whittaker, D. 380 
Whittem, W. 574 
Whitworth, E. 188 
Wiatt, J. 549 
Wickham, T. 377 
Wigley, Capt. E.M. 
269 . 
Wilde, Serg. 361. J. 
647. 
Wilkes 232 
Wilkie, D. 60 
Wilkins 398. 
592. E.92 
Wilkinson 573 
Willes, M. 92 
William, J. 162 
Williams 136, 283. 
B. 283. C. K.173. 
Cc. W. 362. D. 
435. E.270. E. 
H.G.73,461. F. 
574. F. E. 574. 
J.91,377. J.B. 
172. J. H. 90. S. 
M. 558. T. 33, 
377 
Williamson 260 
Willis, H. 474 
Willoughby 189 
Wills, W. 94 
Willsher, H. 462 
Wilmot, E. M. 638 
Wilson 53, 233, 234, 
368,489,564. Col. 
363, 612. E.173, 
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380. G. 482. J. 
647. S. 649. T. 
285 


Wilton, Earl 79 
Windle, T. 92 
Wine 385 
Winter, J. 650 
Wise 615. G. F.647 
Wither, B. 173 
Wittuck, A. 572 
Witherington, W.F. 
157 
Wodehouse, L. 648. 
N. 364 
Wodsworth, C. 363 
Wolfe, C. 339 
Wolfenden, J. 379 
Wollaston, Dr. 12, 
290. A.H. 649 
Wolseley, F. 328 
Wolverhampton, T. 
W.173 
Wood, A. 364. Ald. 
145. J. 60. M. 
188. M.A. 188 
Woodbridge 381 
Woodcock, J. 558. 
S. 650 
Woodd, S. S. 282 
Woodley, C. W. 172 
Woodward 412, 270. 
Dr. 102. F. B. 
572 
Woolfe 458 
Woollams, R. 23 
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Wolmer,S.115,294 
Woolridge, M. 650 
Wordsworth, Dr. 
251, 317 
Wortley, Lady G. S. 
172 
Wrangham, D. 269. 
F. 249 
Wray, D. 328. Sir 
C. 204. J.73. S. 
380 
Wright 53, 6512 H. 
269. J. 475. J. 
W. 61. H.C. 173. 
T. 573 
Wriothesley 108 
Wrottesley 108, 548 
Wyatt 118, 459 
Wyatville, Sir J. 274 
Wyndham, S. 462. 
C. 368. M. 173 
Wynn, C. W. W.172 
Wynne, Miss 651 
Wyon 579 
Wyvill, W. 172 
Yarborough,Ld. 355 
Yates, Dr. 585 
Yeamans, E. 379 
York, Duke7@2, 194, 
367, 484, 579 
Yorke 461. C.41 
Young 362. B.285. 
J. R. 269. Capt. 
W. 558 
Younghusband 173 





ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Vow. xcvitt. Part ii. p. 367, read “* D. 








B. Hickie, LL.D. Head Master of Arch- 
bishop Sandys’ Grammar School, Hawks- 
head, co. Lancaster.” 

Vou. xcrx. i. 463.—The following in- 
scription has been placed in the parish 
church of East Grinstead, Sussex, in me- 
mory of the late amiable and highly-gifted 
Lord Colchester :—‘* Sacred to the Memory 
of the Right Honourable Charles Abbot, 
who, after filling with distinguished firm- 
ness and ability the office of Speaker of the 
House of Commons for more than 15 years, 
was, June 3d, 1817, created Baron Col- 
chester. Not less exemplary in the per- 
formance of the duties of a private than a 








3. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


public station, he devoted a long and active 
life to the advancement of Religion, the 
good of his country, and the welfare of his 
neighbours. Born October 14th, 1757. 
Died May sth, 1829.” 

P.652, the late George Jenner, 
died intestate. 

Part ii. p. 182, a. 19, read puto. 

P. 310, note, 10 from bottom, for brag, 
read braz, 

P. 408, lines 1 and 7, for Saul, read 
Samuel. 

P. 428, a. 1. 17, for antidote, read an- 
tidate. 

P. 458, a. 1. 19, for Philippoli, read 
Philippopoli. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 





Tue Proprietors of the GEntLtemAN’s Macazine have the satisfaction 
of announcing the completion of the Ninery-NintH and the commence- 
ment of the Ong-HunprepTH VotumeE. At the expiration of so many 
revolving years, they necessarily feel a conscious pride on viewing the 
successful result of their labours. Sytvanus Urzan has not only accu- 
mulated a mass of information more general and extended than any con- 
temporary Magazine contains, but he still possesses, through the agency 
of his numerous Friends and Contributors, the most ample resources in 
every department of Literature. 

The Proprietors experience the highest gratification in appealing to a 
long series of volumes for a demonstration of their Political and Religious 
principles, and their sincere attachment to the venerable Constitution of 
their Ancestors. In Poxritics they have avoided all Party-Spirit, and 
constantly opposed every species of innovation of a Revolutionary ten- 
dency. In the genuine spirit of Englishmen, they have embraced those 
objects only which conduced Xo the true Interests and ConsTITUTIONAL 
Support OF THEIR CountRY. The Student now at the Public Schools, 
or.at the Universities, may therefore be confidently assured, that the 
character of the GentrLteman’s Macazine, both in Rericious and 
PoxiticaL Princip.Es, is weli established.—A faithful Report for a 
long series of years will be found of the ProceepinGs 1n PaRLiAMENT, 
originally begun by Mr. Cave and Dr. Johnson ;—with a useful epitome 
of the London Gazettes, and an Abstract of Foreign and Domestic 
Occurrences, collected from the best sources of information.—In the 
Department of the Revirw or Books, which forms no small portion of 
each Number, the criticisms are neither severe in condemnation, nor 
profuse in applause.—In these Volumes may he traced the origin of 
mahy a Local History—a study in which this Country now stands pre- 
eminently conspicuous ; and it was in the GenrLeman’s MaGazine that 
the plan of a regular Osirusry (which has been often imitated, but 
never equalled), first originated. 

From the number and respectability of their Correspondents, the Pro- 
prietors sanguinely flatter themselves that they will be enabled, not only 
to deserve the decided superiority in points which this Miscellany has so 
long sustained, but still further to extend its reputation as a Standard 
Repository of more useful and general ipformation than any Periodical 
Publication extant. 

The most essential character of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine will be 
still rigidly preserved. The Editors will continue to display the same 
ardent and uualterable attachment to the Constitution, both in Church 
and State. Their columns shall still be devoted to sound and useful 
Literature, and ever be open to fair and temperate discussion ; but they 
shall never become the vehicle of malevolent bickerings, or insidious 
attacks on individuals. They would sooner fall, than build their pros- 
perity on the ruins of private reputation. So Jong as they receive the able 
assistance of their learned Coadjutors, and experience the same liberal 
patronage from the Public, they confidently flatter themselves that this 
publication will still pre-eminently maintain its character, and long remain 
the arena where youthful and aspiring Genius may first plume its wings. 

With respect to the general interests of the Magazine, the Proprietors 
experience considerable pleasure in stating, that they still continue to 
receive the most liberal support. ‘They find their Literary resources daily 
augmenting, not only from every department of the United Empire, but 
from the remotest portions of the Civilized World; and they conceive it 
a duty to express their grateful acknowledgments for the kind support 
thus extensively given. 








